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HE niilitary. operations in Pennſylvatia, we w bern 


| the ſubjects of our immediate attention. About 
« fortvight after the German-town battle on the 19th 
of October, e ee ee CONE: 2 ty 
William Howe removed to Philadelphia. 
N 
admiral for clearing the Delaware of ita obſtructions, 
the former ordered batteries to be erected on the weſtern 
or Pennſylvania ſhore, to affiſt in diſlodging the Ame- 
ricans from Mud-iſland, He alſo detached a ftrong 
body of Heſſians acroſs: the river,” who were to march 
down and reduce the fort at Red-bank, while the ſhips 
and batteries on the other ſide were to attack Mud-ifland.. 
Count Donop commanded the detachment, confiſting 
of three battalions of  grenadiers and the regiment of 
Mirback, beſide light infantry and chaſſeurs, The Ame- 
Vor. III. | 4 ricans 
4 + | 
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2 THE HISTORY OF THE 
. 1777+ ricans were about 400 under col. Chriſtopher Greene of 


08. Rhode Iſland. When near enough, the count ſent a 


flag and demanded a ſurrender of the fort in the moſt 
peremptory terms. The colonel concealed- the greateſt 
part of his men, ſo that the officer with the flag thought 

the garriſon very ſmall. Greene anſwered I ſhall 
defend the fort to the laſt extremity.” Donop attacked 

the intrenchments, and after a ſharp action carried an 
extenſive outwork, not half completed ; but in the body 
of the redoubt, which afforded a better covering, the 
defence was equally vigorous and far more ſucceſsful. 
Here indeed the Americans meant to riſk the fate of the 
fort, as they would have the greateſt advantage of the 
aſſailants. The Count was mortally wounded and taken 
priſoner. Several of his beſt officers were killed or diſ- 
abled ; and the Heſſians, after a deſperate engagement, 
were repulſed. The ſecond in command being alſo 

- dangerouſly wounded, the. detachment was brought off 
by lieut. col. Linſing, It ſuffered not only in the aſſault 
but in the approach to and retreat from the fort, by the 
fire of the American gallies and floating batteries. The 
whole loſs was probably not leſs than 4 or goo men. 
Congreſs have ſince reſolved to preſent col. Greene with 
an elegant ſword. * The men of war and frigates deſ- 
tined for the attack of Mud-iſland alias Fort MiMin, 
. were equally unfortunate. The ſhips could not bring 
their fire to bear with any great effect upon the works. 
Fhe extraordinary defences with which the free courſe of 


the river had been intercepted, had affected its bed, and 
the Auguſta man of war and Merlin ſloop were ground: 
ed ſo faſt, that there was no poſſibility of getting them 
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off. | The Auguſta while engaged took fire, and the 1777. 


Merlin was haſtily evacuated. The greater part of the 
officers and crew of the Auguſta were faved ; but the 
ſecond lieutenant, chaplain, gunner, and no inconſider- 
able number of the common men periſhed. Notwith- 


ſtanding this ill ſucceſs, the Britiſh commanders proſe- 


cuted with vigor the buſineſs of opening the navigation. 
Nor were the Americans idle; for they rere ..2o0þ 
done to ſtrengthen their defences; wits 
General Waſhington gave the following fate of his 
army,. Our whole force by the laſt returns is 8313 
continental troops; and 2717 militia, rank and file, fit 
for duty: beſide the garriſon of Mud-iſland amounting 
to 300 continentals, of Red-bank 350, and a detach- 
ment of militia (on the 26th ro reinforce it) 300; and 
the troops on the other fide of Schuylkill 5oo, making 
together 1450. Thus it appears, that his whole ſtrength 
was 12, 480 men. Sir W. Howe's probably amounted to 
more than 10, ooo rank and file, preſent and fit for duty. 
It had received no inereaſe worth mentioning from among 
the inhabitants of Pennſylvania or the neighbouring 
ſtates, though large promiſes had been made (by ſome 
. fanguine gentlemen who had joined. him) that thouſands 
of loyal ſubjects would repair to the royal ſtandard as 
ſoon as it ſhould make its appearance in Pennſylvania. 
The American commander in chief certainly ſuppoſed, 
that general Howe's force exceeded his own in numbet, 
for, on the 13th of November, he wrote, —© The 
which I have had under my immediate command hag 
not, at any ane time ſince gen. Howe's landing at the 
head of Elk; been equal in point of numbers to his. 
Itr aſcertaining this, I do not confine myſelf to conti- 
| B 3 nental 


29. 
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— ] comprehend militia. I was 16 60 
fight two battles, in order if poſſible to fave Philadel- 
phia, with leſs numbers than compoſed the army of my 
antagoniſt, whilſt the world has given us at leaſt double. 

This, though mortifying in ſome points of view, I have 
been obliged to encourage; becauſe next to being ſtrong, 
it is beſt to be thought ſo by the enemy, and to this 
cauſe principally, I think, is to be attributed the flow 

movements of Howe.” The caſe was different in the 
northern department. There the ſtates of New York 
and New England reſolving to cruſh Burgoyne, conti- 
nued pouring in their troops till the ſurrender of his 
army. Had the ſame ſpirit pervaded the people of 
Pennſylvania and the neighbouring ſtates, Waſhington 
might, before the date of his letter, had Howe nearly in 
the ſame ſituation with Burgoyne. The Pennſylvania 
militia were ſaid to be 30,000, but about 3000 was the 
higheſt number brought into the field. In the eſtima- 
tion of ſome New England gentlemen, © the peaſants of 
that country are extremely ignorant and brutiſh. They 
are a mixture of high and low Dutch, and ſo exceeding 
illiterate, that few of them can read, and ſcarce any can 
write. They have no other ideas of liberty- or ſlavery, 
than as it affects their property; and it is immaterial to 
them, whether Great Britain or America prevails, ſo 
that they may be exempted from paying their propor- 
tion of the expences of the war. Ignorance is the high 
road to ſlavery.” 1 
While the Britiſh were entirely occupied i in poſſeſſing 
the city of Philadelphia, gen, Waſhington ſent off lieut. 
col. Samuel Smith of the Maryland line, with 200 men, 
| nd e and poſſeſs themſelves of Mud- iſland. 
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By quick marches he arrived with lis party at the lower r557- 
ferry, and with difficulty threw himſelf into the fort, 
which he found in a wretched- condition, without am- 
munition, proviſion or ſtores, garriſoned by about thirty 


militia. He had with him two excellent officers of ar- 
' tillery, to whom he affigried fifty of his beſt men, who 
were trained to the guns. The colonel,” with commo- 
dre Hazlewood and capt. Robinſon, à brave naval of- 
ficer, viſited Province: iſland, principally under water, 
the banks having been cut by order. The colonel pointed 
out two dry places, where the enemy might ere& works, 
the neareſt about 4 or 500 yards from that fide of the 
American works where the defences were only paliſades, 
one gun and two weak block-houſes. With great labor 
he undertook to erect a two gun battery without the fort, 
ſo as to make a croſs fire on the ſpot. He had not 
finiſhed, before the enemy took poſſeſſion of the ground 
he moſt dreaded ; but by a well directed fire from the 
block houſe batteries and gallies, ere they had a gun 
ready, the Americans wounded the commander, and 
the party delivered themſelves up prifoners. While 
theſe-were removing, another party came down from 
the heights, and deceiving major Ballard with offers of 
ſubmiſnon, till too near to be prevented, repoſſeſſed 
| thernſelves of the battery, from whence they annoyed the 
garriſon very much. Many of the men and officers hav- 
ing ſickened through the unhealthineſs of the place, the 
colonel was reinforced by the firſt Virginia regiment- of 
about 120 men. The enemy having got up part of the 
chevaux de Frize, brought in their ſhipping," and made 


an attack as above related. One American ſquadron of 
four gallies behaved well, the others kept aloof, the 
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1 commodore being at the diſtance of more than a mile. 


pH them, upon the plea that a ſingle bomb from the enemy 


The Britiſh, after that upſucceſsful attack, applied thein- 

ſelves to the ſtrengthening of their batteries on ſhore, 
and nightly ſent up their boats with proviſion ta the city, 
by the paſſage between Mud ang Province flabds, while 
the commodore abſolutely refuſed attempting to prevent 


would deſtroy any of his gallies. There came three or 


four days of uncommon high tides, which drowned ſome 
of che Britiſn, and hindered their working any of their 


guns, except ont howitzer. This opportunity of an- 
noying chem cunſiderably, was not duly improyed by 


the gallies. On the decreaſe of the tides, tlie Britiſn 


renewed their fire with double vigor, and ſoon deſtroyed 
the American two gun battery, blew up the north-weſt 


block - houſe and laboratory, and compelled the garriſon 


to ſeek cover in the fort. Col. Smith, after having de- 
ſended it from the latter end of September, till the 11th 
of Noyember, a fe days excepted, was wounded by a 
ſpent gannon ſhot, and greatly bruiſed by the bricks it 
threw on him, which occaſioned his removal to the 
main, His fatigues and dangers had been extreme; 
and he ſupported them with uncommon ' patience and 
fortitude, Upon his removal the command devolved 
on lieut. col. Ruſſel of the Connecticut line, but he 
being exhauſted: with fatigue, and totally deſtitute of 


| health, requeſted to be recalled. Upon the 12th, the 


commander in chief ſignified his orders to the com- 
manding general on the Jerſey fide, who directed all 
the military operations below Philadelphia, g to defend 
Mud-iſland, as long as poſſible, without ſacrifieing the 
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Thayer, of the Rhode Iſland. hoe, preſented n a 
volunteer, and was appointed. 

The Britiſh having every — taeda 
and Somerſet men of war paſs up the eaſt channel to at- 
tack the works on Mud-iſland in front; ſeveral frigates 
draw up againſt an American fort newly erected on the. 
Jerſey ſide, ſituated fo as to flank the men af war in 
their ſtation; and two armed veſſels, the Vigilant, an 
Eaſt Indiaman cut down to à battery of 20 twenty- ſour 
pounders on one fide, and a hulk with 3 twenty-four. 
pounders, ſucceſsfully. make their way through a narrow 
channel on the weſtern fide, a matter of the greateſt im 
portance, as theſe two. veſſels; in concert with the bat- 
teries on Province-iſland, enfilade the principal works... 


on Mud-iſland. On the morning of the 1 5th, the whole, 1. ” 


Britiſh fire is diſplayed from their land batteries, and 
their ſhipping in the river. The ſmall garriſon of 0 
men ſuſtain and repel the ſhock with aſtoniſhing intre- 
pidity, for ſeveral hours, aſſiſted by the American gal- 
lies and the batteries on the Jerſey ſhore. By the mid- 
dle of the day their defences are levelled with the com- 
mon mud, and the officers and men expect each other's 
fate, in the midſt of carnage, During the day more 
than 1030 diſcharges of cannon, from thirty-two: to 
twelve pounders, are made in twenty minutes, from the 
batteries and ſhipping of both ſides. Early in the even- 
ing, major Thayer ſends all his garriſon aſhore,- except= 
ing forty, with whom he remains, braving all danger. 
At twelve at night, many of the military ftores having 
SO A ANIL AOOY when 
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of the garriſon killed and wounded. Three councils of 


could be made, the fort was of neceſſity evacuated. The 
congreſs, before this event, had voted lieut. col. Smith 


time, the like to commodore Hazlewood, commander 
of the naval force in the Delaware, he did not think 
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Mifflin; and in the laſt, it was concluded to attempt it, 
though it was believed that a general engagement would 
be the conſequence : this however the Americans did 
not regard," the ground being ſuch as they wiſhed, if 
called to fight the enemy. The night before the attempt 


an elegant ſword for the gallant defence he had made on 
the 22d of October; but as they had voted at the fame 


himſelf much honored by it, and declined-the preſent. 
Men of courage and judgment pronounce the. commo- 
dore a poltron; and fay that if all the officers in the 
marine department had behaved with equal bravery ta 
what the land officers did, the fort would not have been 
taken. Several of them are reckoned to have ated a 


_ daſtardly part. It was obſerved of Hazlewood, that he 


was fond of long ſhot, and was ſhy of coming to cloſe 
quarters. The reduction of the fort ſecured to the Bri- 
tiſh the ſafe opportunity of ſending up their ſmall craft, at 
the back of the iſland,” to the Schuylkill eee 
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abandoned, leaving behind them their artillery and a 
conſiderable quantity of cannon-· ball. Some continental 


generals were appointed to give their opinion upon the 


ſpot to col. Greene. They favored an evacuation, and 


were not half completed. No they are finiſhed, and 
Jam not afraid. But the direction was to evacuate, 
which was complied with, though with manifeſt reluc- 


tance. The marquis de la Fayette accompanied gen. Greene 


wiſhed that he would join them. He anſwered, « I 
ſhall follow your direction either to evacuate or defend 
the fort. I know what we have done, when the works 


On the 18th' at night, lord Cornwallis marched with 257). 
a conſiderable force, and the next day croſſed the Dela- 
ware, in his way to Red-bank, which the Americans 


into Jerſey, though his wound was not yet healed; and No,, 
on the 25th of November, with only a handful of 25. 


riflemen and militia, attacked a party of Heſſians and 
Britiſh grenadiers, which he obliged to retreat. After 


be eee eee e 


of a diviſion in the army. 158 

The American ſhipping beving notw lock all protec- 
tion, ſeveral of the gallies and other armed veſſels, took 
the advantage of a favorable night, kept cloſe in with 
the Jerſey ſhore, paſſed the batteries of Philadelphia, 
and eſcaped to places of ſecurity higher up. The re- 
maining ſeventeen finding an eſcape impracticable, were 
abandoned by the crews and fired. The Britiſh how- 
ever confeſſed, that the long and unexpected oppoſition 
which they received from Red-bank and Mud-iſland, 
broke in upon their plans for the remainder of the cam- 
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the New England brigades, was ordered down to join 


the American commander in chief. When arrived at 


Fiſh-kill a number of the New Hampſhire troops, to 
the amount of near 200, mutinied at the barracks on 


the evening of November the 4th, paraded with their 
arms, and began to march off in order. The exertions 


of the officers ſuppreſſed them, but capt. Beall was ſhot 


and mortally wounded; he killed however the ſoldier 


that ſhot him. The cry was, We have no money, 


nor breeches, and will not croſs the river till we have 
received theſe articles. It was feared that ſome officers 
were at the bottom of the mutiny. As it was ſoon quel- 


led without inſecting the other troops, the whole march - 


ed on, till they joined gen. Waſhington; who being 
thus reinforced, advanced to White Marſh, within 14 


miles of Philadelphia, and encamped in a ſtrong poſi- 


tion. Sir W. Howe, hoping that he meant to hazard 


a battle for the recovery of Philadelphia, or that ſome 
part of his camp was vulnerable, and would admit of 
Dec. © ſucceſsful impreſſion, marched the army from the city 


4- on the night of the 4th of December. The day before, 


gen. Greene gave this diſtreſſing picture of the Ame 


rican army to the commander in chief. « One half of 


our troops are without breeches, ſhoes and ſtockings; 
and ſome thouſands without blankets. Laſt winter's cam- 
paign/ will confirm this truth, that unleſs men are well 
clothed, they muſt fall a ſacrifice to the ſeverity of the 


weather, when expoſed to the hardſhips of a winter's. 


campaign.” Howe's further proceedings take in Waſh-; 
ington's words, written on the 10th I had reaſon to 


expect 
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expect Howe was preparing to give us a general aftion, "7 
On Friday morning his troops appeared on Cheſnut- 
hill ; at night they changed their ground. On Sunday 
from every appearance, there was reaſon to apprehend 
an action. About fun ſet, after various marches and 
counter-raarches, they halted, and I ſtill fuppoſed they 
would attack us in the night, or early the next morn- 
ing, but in this I was miſtaken. On Monday after- 
noon they filed off, and marched toward Philadelphia. 
Their loſs in ſkirmiſhing was not inconſiderable. I ſin- 
cerely with they had made an attack, the iſſue would in 


all probability have been happy for us. - N | 


our quitting our poſts to attack them.“ 


* 
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Sweed's Ford. The want of clothing was ſo extreme, 


that gen. Waſhington, was under the, abſolute neceſſity 


of granting, warrants to different officers-to imprefs what 
the holders would not willingly part with, agreeable to 
the powers with which congreſs had ijnveſted him. He 
removed with the troops, on the 19th, to Valley: ſorge, 
where they hutted, about ſixteen miles from Philadel- 
phia, When the mode of hutting was firſt propoſed, 
ſome treated the idea as ridiculous, ſew thought it prac+ 
ticable, and all were ſurpriſed at the facility with which 


it was executed. It was certainly a conſiderable: exer- 


tion for the remnant of an army, exhauſted and worn 


down, by the ſeyerity of a long and rather unſucceſsful , 
campaigu, to fit down in a wood, and in the latter end 
of December to begin to build themſelves huts. T brough 
the want of ſhoes and ſtockings, and the hard frozen 
ground, you might have tracked the army from White 
Marſh 


| 
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| taking of 'this n — Had the 
army retired to the towns in the interior parts of the ſtate, 
a large tract of fertile country would have been expoſed 
to ravage and ruin; and they muſt have diſtreſſed - ir» a 
peculiar manner the virtuous citizens from 1 
1 

Sir W. Howe has plainly the advantage of che W- 
rican general, but nothing to boaſt of; for all the fruits 
derived from his various manceuvrings and engagements, 
from the beginning to the cloſe of the campaign, amount 
do little beſide good winter quarters for his army in 
- Philadelphia, while the troops poſſeſs no more of the 
adjacent country than what their arms immediately com- 
proviſions into the city; that ſo upon their return they 
may ſupply the Americans with intelligence. Theſe 
muſt ſubmit to ſpare a little for ſuch purpoſes, though 
in the utmoſt want themſelves. At one time the army 
remained quiet ſour days together, without bread; on 

the fifth two regiments refuſed to do duty upon the ac- 
count; but the prudence and perſuaſion of the com- 
mander in chief reſtored order. To a fimilar event, 
Dec, there was probably an alluſion, in the following extract 


3 from his letter of the 23d This brought forth the 


only commiſſary in the purchaſing line in this camp, 
and with him this melancholy alarming truth, that he 
had not a ſingle hoof of any kind to ſlaughter, and not 
more than twenty-five barrels of flour, and could not 
tell when to expect any.— The preſent commiſſaries are 


© * General Malhington mentioned it to me, when at his table, 
June 3, 1784. 
Te by 
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by no means equal to the execution of the office, or the 17. 


diſaffection of the people is paſt all belief. The change 
in that department took place contrary to my judgment, 
and the conſequences thereof were predicted. No man 
ever had his meaſures more impeded than I have, by 
every department of the army. Since the month f 
July we have had no aſſiſtance from the quarter maſter 
general, and to want of aſſiſtance from this department 
the commiſſary general charges great part of his defici- 
ency. We have by a field return this day, no leſs than 
2898 men in camp unfit for duty, becauſe they are 
barefoot and otherwiſe naked. Our whole ſtrength in 
continental troops, (including the eaſtern brigades, which 
have joined us ſince the ſurrender of Burgoyne) exclu- 
| ſive of the Maryland troops ſent to Wilmington, is no 
more than 8 200 in camp fit for duty.—Since the fourth 
our number. fit, through, hardſhips, particularly on ac- 
count of blankets (numbers have been, and ſtill are 
obliged to fit up all night by fires, inſtead of taking 
comfortable reſt in a common way) have decreaſed near 
two thouſand men. Upon the ground of ſafety and po- 
licy, I am obliged to conceal the true ſtate of the army 
from public view, and thereby expoſe myſelf to detrac- 
tion and calumny.— There is as much to be done in 
preparing for a campaign, as in the active part of it.“ 
Gen. Mifflin in a letter of October the eighth, had re- 
preſented to congreſs, that his health was ſo much im- 
paired, and the probability of a recovery ſo diſtant, that 
he thought it his duty to return to them their commiſ- 
ſions to him of major general and quarter maſter gene- 


ral. While the army was ſuffering as above related ſor 
want of ſhoes, &c. hogſheads of- ſhoes, ſtockings and 
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1777. clothing, were at different places, upon the road and in 
the woods, lying and periſhing, for want of teams, and 
proper management, and money to pay the teamſters. 
Nothing great has happened in the neighbourhood 
of New York, ſince the return of the troops under gen. 
Vaughan from their expedition up the North river : but 
it may not diſpleaſe you to read the following -particu- 
lars. On the 18th of November, gen. Tryon ſent about 
100 men under capt. Emmerick to burn ſome houſes, 

on Phillips's manor, within about four miles of gen. 
Parſons's guards. They effected it with cireumſtances 
of barbarity, ſtripping the clothing off the women and 
children, and turning them almoſt naked into the ſtreets 
in a moſt ſeverely cold night. The men were made 
priſoners, and led with- halters about their necks, with 
no other clothes than their ſhirts and breeches, in tri- 
- umph to the Britiſh lines. A few days after Parſons. 
wrote to Tryon upon the occaſion, expoſtulating with 
him upon the buſineſs, and told him, That he could 
deſtroy the houſes and buildings of col. Phillips and thoſe 
belonging to the Delancey family, each as near their lines 
as the buildings deſtroyed were to his guards ; that not- 
withſtanding all their vigilance, tho deſtruction could 
not be prevented; and that it was not fear or want of 
opportunity, but a ſenſe of the injuſtice and favageneſs 
of ſuch a line of conduct, that had hitherto ſaved the 
buildings. Tryon anſwered from Kingſbridge on the 
23d, and ſaid among other things, Sir, could I poſ- 
ſibly conceive myſelf accountable to any revolted ſub- 
jects of the king of Great Britain, I might anſwer your 
letter of yeſterday reſpecting the conduct of capt. Em- 
merick 's * of Peter and Cornelius 
Van- 
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humanity or ungenerous conduct, I ſhould, were I in 
more authority, burn eyery committee man's houſe 
within my reach, as I deem them the wicked inſtru- 
ments of the continued calamities of this country; and 
in order the ſooner to purge this colony of them, I am 


willing w give twenty ſilver dollars for every acting corn- 
mittee man who ſhall be delivered up to the king's troops. 


The ſtinging repartee made to this letter was contained 
in an expedition undertaken immediately aſter to Green- 
wich, about three miles from New York, where a ſmall 
party arrived in the evening, advanced to Mr. Oliver 
Delancey's houſe, ſecured the ſentry, diſmiſſed a few 
ladies in peace, though rather haſtily, made a few men 
priſoners, burnt the houſe, occaſioned the firing of the 
alarm guns in New York, nnn 
ſafe off. 4 

New York nine cab of ale Aten petite 
confined in that city, and in Philadelphia. In the courſe 
ol letters that paſſed between gens. Howe and Waſhing- 
ton, the former alluded to the caſes of royal priſoners of 
war being injuriouſly and unjuſtifiably loaded with irons. 
The latter, in one of November the 14th, fays—< If 
there is a ſingle inſtance of a priſoner of war being in 
irons, I am ignorant of it, nor can I find on the moſt 
minute inquiry, that there is the leaſt foundation for the 
charge. I wiſh you to particularize the cafes you al- 
lude to, that relief may be had, if the complaints are 
well-founded. Now we are upon the ſubject of griev- 
ances, I am conſtrained to obſerve, that I have a variety 


of accounts; not only from priſoners who have made 


their eſcape, but from perſons who have leſt Philadel- 
| | phia, 
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1777+ phia, that our private ſoldiers in your hands, are treated 
in a manner ſhocking to humanity, and that many of 
them muſt, have periſhed. through hunger, had it not 
been for che charitable contributions of the inhabitants. 
It is added in aggravation, that this treatment is to oblige 
them to inliſt in the corps you are raiſing. . I muſt alſo 
remonſtrate- againſt the cruel treatment and confinement 
of our officers. |. This I am informed is not only the 
caſe of thoſe in Philadelphia, but of many in New York. 
Many of the cruelties exerciſed toward priſoners are ſaid 
to proceed from the inhumanity of Mr. Cunningham, 
, provoſt martial, without your knowledge or approbation. 
1 tranſmit the depoſitions of two perſons of reputation, 
who are come from Philadelphia, reſpecting the treat- 
ment they received. I will not comment upon the ſub- 
ject. It is too painful.” Howe particularized by ſay- 
ing“ Major Stockdon, and other officers of the New 
Jerſey volunteers, were put in irons at Princeton. The 
major and captain of that regiment were marched out 
of that place, under guard and hand- cuffed together.“ 
Waſhington re joined When major Stockdon was firſt 
captured, I believe that he and one or two officers taken 
with him, ſuffered the treatment which you mention. 
This was without my privity or conſent; as ſoon as I 
was apprized of it, relief was ordered. But ſurely this 
event, which happened ſo long ago, will not authorize 
the charges in your letter of the ſixth.” . 
| On the 10th of December, all the American officers 
were removed from the ſhips back to Long-iſland, from 
whence they had been taken and carried on board. The 
inhabitants received them in again, upon Mr. Lewis 
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Pentard's engaging 80 per for them. at che rute of two 
hard 
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hard ders per week. There were 250 ef them. He 1777+ 


ated for Mr. Boudinot, Had he not engaged, their 
former board not having been paid for, they would have 
deen eloched by him. He obſerved when informing 
his principal of theſe particulars The privates ſhould 
have a little freſh beef, eſpecially the convalefeents, vo 
on leaving the hoſpitals are put to falt meat, and relapſe* . 
immediately ; the conſequenee of which is, they are 
dying very faſt, 1 adviſe — wan 
of freſh proviſion” for their conſumption.” 0 
The boatd'of war bag u conference with Mt. Bowdi« 
not, the commiſſary general of priſoners, at York Tom 
on che 24ſt of December, and after having carefully 
examined the- evidences produced by him, agreed upon 
reporting, beſide other matters—* That there are about 
900 privates, and 300 officers in the city of New York, 
and about 500 privates and 50 officers in Philadelphia 
hat che privates in New York have been crowded 
all ſummer iti ſugar houſes, and the officers boarded on 
 Long-ifland; except about 30, who have been confined 
in the provoſt guard and in the moſt loathſome jails == 
That ſince the beginning of October all theſe priſoners, 
bath officers and privates, have been confined in priſon 
ſhips, or the provoſt : That the privates in Philadel- 
phia have been kept in two public jails, and the officers 
in the ſtate houſe: That, from the beſt evidence which 
the nature of the ſubje& will admit of, the general als 
lowance of priſoners at moſt does not exceed four ounces 
of meat; and as much bread (often ſo damaged as not 


to be eatable) per day, and” often much leſs, though 


the profeſſed e from cight $0 ten un 
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„n. That! it has been a common practice with 8 on 
a priſoner's being firſt captured, to keep him three, four, 
or even five days without a morſel of proviſions of any 
kind, and then to tempt him to inliſt to ſave his life ;—- 

| 'That there are numerous inſtances of priſoners of war 

b periſhing in all the agonies of hunger from their ſevere 

= treatment: That being generally ſtripped of what clothes 

they have when taken; they have ſuffered greatly for the. 
want thereof during their confinement.” This ill treat- 
ment of the American priſoners; though it ſhortens the 
lives of numbers, tends only to lengthen the war, by 
irritating the people at large, among whom it is quickly 
Let us now quit the military for the civil department, 
though with reſpe& to dates we muſt be retrograde. 
Oct. On Wedneſday October the 2gth, Mr. preſident Han- 
#3 cock cloſed the buſineſs of the morning by taking leave 
5 of congreſs in the following ſpeech==< Gentlemen, Fri- 
day laſt completed two years and five months fince you. 
did me the honor of electing me to fill this chair. As I 
could never flatter myſelf your choice proceeded from: 
any idea of my abilities, but rather from a partial opi- 
nion of my attachment to the liberties of America, I 
felt myſelf under the ſtrongeſt obligations to diſcharge 
the duties of the office, and I accepted the appointment 
with the firmeſt reſolution to go through the buſineſs an- 
nexed to it in the beſt manner I was able. Every ar- 
gyment conſpired to make me exert myſelf, and I en- 
deavoured by induſtry and attention to make up for 
every other deficiency.—As to my conduct both i in and 
out. of congreſs in the execution of your buſineſs, it is 
improper for me to ſay any thing. You are the beſt 
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judges” But 1 think I ſhall be forgiven, if I ſay I have n. 


ſpared 'no pains, expence, or labor, to gratify your 
wiſhes, and to accompliſh the views of congreſs, My 
health being much impaired, I find ſome relaxation ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, after fuch conſtant application; I muſt 
therefore requeſt your indulgence for leave of abſence 
for two months. But I cannot take my departure, gen- 
tlemen, without expreſſing my thanks for the civility 
and politeneſs I have experienced from you. It is im- 
poſſible to mention this without a heartfelt pleaſure.-If ' 
in the courſe of ſo long a period as I have had the honor 
to fill this chair, any expreſſions may have dropped from 
me that may have given the leaſt offence to any mem- 
ber, as it was not intentional, ſo I hope his candor will 
paſs. it over. May every happineſs, gentlemen, attend 
you both as members of this houſe and as individuals; 
and I pray Heaven, that unanimity and perſeverance 
may. go'hand in hand in this houſe ; and that every thing - 
which may tend to diſtract or divide your councils, may 
be for ever baniſhed.” 

The congreſs in the afternoon ordered, « That the 
ſecretary wait on the preſident, and requeſt him to fur 
niſh, the houſe with a copy of the ſpeech with which he 
took leave of congreſs.” When the ſecretary laid it 
before them, the Friday following, one of the New 
York delegates introduced an anſwer he had prepared, 
which breathed too much the ſoothing air of ſervility, 
and poſſeſſed too ſmall a portion of republican indepen» 
dency, and was therefore rejected. But it was moved, 
« Thar the thanks of congreſs be preſented to John 
Hancock, eſq; for the unremitted attention and ſteady 


W a manifeſted in diſcharge of the 
C 2 various 
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rea de fk lic print Fee cir 
to the chair on the 24th day of May 1775.” Previous 
to the determination of this motion, it was moved, to 
reſolve as the opinion of congreſs, that it is unproper 
to thank any preſident for the diſcharge of the duties 
of that office,” The South Carolina delegates being 
divided, and the New Jerſey delegate not voting, the 
ſtates were equally divided, four and four. The queſ- 
tion being then put on the firſt motion, and theſe dele- 
gates voting in the ee, it was av 15k pes 
ried fix againſt four, © 

When Mr. —— hfcfnt + deaftievitice 
of Mr. Peyton Randolph's being under a neceffity of re- 
turning to Virginia, it was expected that as foon- as the 
latter repaired again to congreſs, the former would re- 
chuſetts brethren, when Mr. Randolph got back, but 


tte charms of preſidency made him deaf to the pri- 


vate advice of his colleague, and no one could with pro- 
priety move for his removal that the other might be 
teſtored. In the early ſtage of his preſidency he ated 
upon republican principles; but afterward he inclined to 
the ariſtocracy of the New York delegates, connected 
kimſelf with them, and became their favorite. He at 
 Eength fell in ſo fully with their plans, that a Rhode 
Inland ddlegate lectured him upon it, and told him that 
lie had forgotten the errand on which he was ſent to 
_ congreſs, and adviſed him to return to his conſtituents. 
This verſatility in political ſentiments, though it cha- 
grined, did not furpriſe his Maſſachuſetts brethren; for 
they remembered, that at a certain period; he was upon 
: W n. 


called) 
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ingly;\and obliged them ro exert all their influence to 
prevent ſo dangerous and mortifying an event. 
In the chair he ſo acquitted himſelf, that a member 
of congroſs wrote in May, when it was thought he would 
return to the Maſſachuſetts—* This letter will: go by 
preſidemt Hancock, for whoſe abſence from congreſs I 1 
am much concerned, though his great fatigue and long 
attendance 'efititle him to forme relaxation. How we 
ſhall do Mthout him I know not, for we have never yet 
put in # chairman, on a committee of the whole houſe, 
that could in try meaſure fill his place. He has «not 
only diginty and impartiality, which are the great requi- 
ſites of -@ preſident of ſich a body, but has an alertneſs, 
attention and readineſs to conceive of any motion and 
its tendehey, and of every alteration propoſed in the 
courſe of à debate, which greatly tends to facilitate and 
expedite buſineſs. The chait is lenon to be his fort. 
As chafrman of a committee, or any other body, he 
prefides with much advantage to himſelf; but it has 
been and i 6bſerved, that the number at the head of 
whorr he is, whether many or few, makes a wide dif- 
ferende in fürn: when great, he appears to be in his own 
element, and All is animation; if ſmall; it is otherwiſe. 
This is coton to public characters, ny wire 
there is A fondneſs for popularity. 


called) whereby he alarmed the liberty party moſt amaz- 1577. 


« Congreſs proceeded to the election of 1 Pebdeltf Nor. 
atid the ballots being taken, the honorable Henry Lau- 


rens wit elected.“ He is a South Carolina delegate, 4 
gentlerrum of a large eſtate and of an approved charac- 
ter. Ile was in Engtand when the troubles were com- 
ing forward, and upòn learning the intentions of miniſtry, 

5 193 returned 
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$8777. returned with a fixed determination to riſk all in the 
cauſe of his country and liberty. Gen. Waſhington has 
pointed out to him gen. Greene, as the moſt ſuitable 
perſon in his judgment to ſucceed in the chief com- 
mand of the American army, in caſe he himſelf ſhould 
be taken off by death or-in any other way. 15 
Nor. Colonel Wilkinſon, who brought the diſpatches from 
3 gen. Gates, attended and delivered a meſſage from him 
to congreſs in the following words, © I have it in charge 
from major gen. Gates, to repreſent to the honorable 
congreſs, that lieut. gen. Burgoyne at the time he capi- 

tulated, was ſtrongly intrenched on a. formidable poſt 

with twelve days proviſion ; that the reduction of fort 
Montgomery and the enemy's conſequent progreſs up 

the Hudſon's river, endangered our arſenal at Albany, 

a reflection which left gen, Gates no time to conteſt the 
capitulation with lieut. gen. Burgoyne, but induced the 
neceſſity of immediately cloſing with his propoſals; ha- 
zarding a diſadvantageous attack, or retiring from his 
poſitian for the ſecurity of our magazine; this delicate 
fituation abridged our conqueſts, and procured lieut. 
gen. Burgoyne the terms he enjoys. Had our attack 
been carried againſt lieut, gen, Burgoyne, the diſmem. 

| berment of our army muſt neceſſarily have heen ſuch 

as would have incapacitated it from further action. With 
an army in health, vigor and ſpirits, major gen. Gates 
now waits the commands of the honorable. congreſs,” 
Beſide thanking Gates, Lincoln, Arnold, and the reſt 
of the officers and troops under his command, the con- 
greſs reſolyed the next day, that a medal of gold ſhould 
be ſtruck in commemoration of the convention, and in 
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ſident to major gen. Gates. 


the name of the United e e e ee 


Congreſs reſolved, « Thas major gen Milin's-reſig- To 


Samer cheeftite of quinterimeier pinera)Soccepeed, -- 
but that his rank and commiſſion of major general be 
continued to him, without the pay annexed to that office, 
until further order of congreſs.” In October they re- 
ſolved, « That a board of war be eſtabliſhed, to conſiſt 
of three perſons not members of congreſs.” They now 
took up that buſineſs and proceeded to the election of 
the board, when major gen. Mifflin, col. Timothy Pick- 
ering, and col. Robert H. Harriſon were elected. A 
fortnight after, in conſequence of a conference between 
ſome of the members and Mifflin, they reſolved, © That 
two additional commiſſioners be appointed to execute 
the department af the war office ;” and Harriſon de- 
clining'to ſerve, they on the 27th proceeded to the elec- 
tion of three commiſſioners, when major gen. Gates, 
Joſeph. Trumbull and Richard Peters eſqrs. were elect. 
ed 3 it was then reſolyed, That major gen. Gates be 
appointed preſident of the board of war.“ Gates was 
to retain his rank as major general in the army, and to 
officiate at the pere, beg erb ue ee 
require. | 
The great buſine&s/of the CONFEDERATION 
calls for our next attention. It was on the 1 tth of June 
1776, that it was reſolved to appoint. a committee to 
prepare and digeſt the form of one. By the 12th of 
July they. brought in a draught, which was read and or- 
dered to be printed for the conſideration of congitſs 
alone; and no member was to furniſh any perſon with 


eren or take any ſteps by which the ſaid cunfede 
' MES >. 
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$771: ration might be re- printed. Aſter having been. before 

congreſs nine and thirty times, on different days, a copy 

af the confederation being made out, and ſundry amend- 

Nov, ments made in the diction, without altering: the tenſe, 

15. r mn 
and is as follows 1 | * 2 4 64+ 


ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION and PER. 
_ PETUAL UNION between the ſtates of New 
Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode , Iſland. and 
| Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New 
. Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Login, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 


Article 1; ——— AAPCHINEG *. 
United States of Ancrica. 

Article a. Each ftw reins rs fiercignty, — 
right) which joiner by: this conſeration expre/clp deles 
müunnmnnmn rig =eRae med 

Article 3. The faid ſtates hereby ſeverally enter into a 

firm league of friendſhip with each other, for their com» 
mon deſende, the ſecurity of their liberties and their mu+ 
tual and general welfare; binding themſelves to aflift 
each other againſt all force offered to, or attacks made 
upon them of any of them on account of religion, — 
reignty, trade, or any other pretence whatever. 

Article 4. Co —— cotta} 
ſriendſhip and intereourſt among the peaple of the dif- 
ferent tates in this union, the free inhabitants of each of 
theſe ſtates, (paupers, yagabonds and fugitives from juſ- 
tice excepted;) ſhall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
; Epub ah 


— 4 people 
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to and from any other ſtate, and ſhall enjoy therein all 
the privileges of trade and commerce, ſubject to the ſame 
duties, impolitions and reſtrictions as the inhabitants 
thereof reſpectively, provided that ſuch reſtrictions ſhall 


not extend ſo far as to prevent the removal of property 
imported into any ſtare to any other ſtate, of which the 


25 
people of each ſtate ſhall have free. ingreſs, and regreſs 1777» 


owner is an inhabitant; provided alſo that no impoſition, 


duties or reſtriction, ſhall be laid by any ſtate on the 
property of the United States or either of them. * 
I any perſbn guilty of or charged with treaſon, felony 
or other high miſdemeanor in any ſtate, ſhall flee from 
juſtice-and be found in any of the United States, he ſhall 
upon demand of the governor or executive power of the 
ſtate from which he fled, be delivered up and removed 
to the ſtate having juriſdiction of his offente. 

Full faith and credit ſhall be given in each of theſe 


ſtates to the records, ene : 


courts and magiſtrates of every other ſtate. 
Article 5. For 1 wianagenrent! of 
the general intereſts of the United States, delegates ſhall 
be annually appointed, in fuch manner as the legiſlature 
of each ftate ſhall direct, to meet in congreſs on the firſt 
Monday in November, in every year, with a power re- 
ſerved to each ſlate to recall its delegates or any of them, 
hs UDP A ro IG EI $9A 
ſtead, for the remainder of the year. 
Nadie Gelb be repreſeaced:ik — by tes than 
two nor by more chan ſeyen members; and no perſon 
ſhall be capable of being a delegate for more than thres 
years in any term of ſix years; nor ſhall any perſon, he- 
| VER CCC NERC 
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ry. the United States, for which he, or any other for his 


rr r 


bled, ſpecifying. accurately the purpoſes for which the 
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n fees or emolument debe 


Kind. 
. 


—————— 125 

In determining queſtions in the United States in con- 
oreſs afſennbled, each ſtate ſhall have one vote. 
: Fredensof Geedk/cail dibigein conjets Mal novbs 
impeached or queſtioned in any court or place out of 
congreſs ; and the members of congreſs ſhall be protected 
in-their perſons from arreſts and imprifonments, during 
the time of their going to and from and attendance on 


congreſs, nene 


" aa No ſtate, without the conſnizef the United 
States in congreſs aſſembled, ſhall ſend any embaſſy to, 
or receive any embaſly from, or enter into any confe- 
rence, agreement, alliance or treaty with any king, prince 
or ſtate; — oCqic 
or truſt under the United States, or any of them, ac- 


cæpt oſ any preſent, emolument, office or 8 


kind whatever from any king, prince or foreign ſtate's 
nor ſhall the United States in. congreſs aſſembled, or 
e ere 

ene eee eee 
conſederation or alliance whatever between them, with- 
out the conſent of the United States in congreſs aſſem- 


* an how long n 


y * a Na 
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No ſtate ſhall lay any impoſts or duties, wich may 1977. 


interfere with any ſtipulations in treaties entered into by 
the United States in congreſs aſſembled with any king, 
prince or ſtate, in purſuance of any treaties already pro- 
poſed by congreſs to the courts of France and Spain, 
No veſſels of war ſhall be kept up in time of peace by 
any ſtate, except ſuch number only, as ſhall be deemed 
neceſſary by the United States in congreſs aſſembled for 
the defence of ſuch ſtate or its trade; nor ſhall anybody 
of forces be kept up by any ſtate, in time of peace, ex- 
cept ſuch number only as, in the judgment of the United 
States in congreſs aſſembled, ſhall be deemed requiſite 
to garriſon the ſorts neceſſary for the defence of ſuch 
ſtate ; hut every ſtate ſhall always keep up a well regula- 
ted ang diſciplined militia, ſufficiently armed and ac- 
and ſhall-provide and have canſtantly ready for 


tents, and a N of arms, ammunition and 
camp equipage. 
No ate ſhall-engage in es 
of the United States in congreſs aſſembled, unleſs fuck 
ſtate be actually invaded by enemies, or ſhall have cer 
tain advice of a reſolution being farmed by ſome nation 
of Indians to invade ſuch ſtate, and the danger is ſo im- 
minent as not to admit of a delay till the United States in 
congreſs aſſembled can be conſulted ; nor ſhall any ſtate 
grant commiſſions to any ſhips or veſſels of war, nor let- 
ters of marque or repriſal, except. it be after a declara- 
tion of war by the United States in congreſs aſſembled, 
and then only againſt the kingdom or ſtate and the ſub- 
jects thereof againſt which war has been ſo declared, and 
you ſuch n as ſball be „ the 
United 


, 


uſe, in public ſtores, a due number of field pieces and 
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1777+ United States in congreſs afſembled, unleſs fuch ſtate be 
infeſted by pirates, in which caſe veſſels of war may bs 
fitzed out for that occaſion and kept ſo long as the dan- 
ger ſhall continue, or until the United States in congreſs 
aſſembled ſhall determine otherwiſe, '- Na a 
Article 7. When land forces are raiſed by any ſtate 
for the cotnmon defence, all officers of or under the 
rank of colonel ſhalt be appointed by the legiſlarure of 
each ſtate reſpectively by whom ſuch forces hall be raiſed; 
or in fuch manner as ſuch ſtare ſhall direct; and all vie 
Eancies ſhall be filled up by the 2 ED 
the appointment. | 202 
Article 8. A-ehargts of was und dl other pee 
that ſhall be incurred for the common defence or gene- 
ral welfare, and allowed by the United States in con- 
greſs affembled, ſhalt be defrayed out of a corntnom treu- 
fury, which ſhall be ſupplied by the ſeveral ſtares in pro- 
portion to the value of all land within each ſtare, granted 
to or ſurveyed for any perſon, as ſuch land and the bind 
ing and improvements thereon ſhall be eſtimated, ac- 
cording to ſuch mode as the United States in congreſs 
aſſembled ſhall from time to time direct and appeint-. 
» 'Fhe taxes for paying that proportion ſhall be hid and 
levied.by the authority and direction of the legiſlatures 
— — > bon" pra pag 
United States in congreſs aſſembled, - 
Article 9. The United, States in congreſs wied 
ſhall have the ſole and excluſive right and power of de- 
termining on peace and war, except in the caſes rriehti- 
oned ini the ſixth article of ſending and receiving arn- 
baſſadors entering into treaties and alliances; provided 
that no treaty of comerte ſhall be made, whereby the 
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ed from impoſing ſueh impoſts and duties on foreigners 
as their own people are ſubjected to, or from prohibiting 
the exportation or importation of any ſpecies of goods or 
commodities whatſoever—of eftabliſhing rules for decid- 
ing in all caſes, hat captures on land or water ſhall be 
legal, and in what manner prizes taken by land or naval 
forces in the ſervice” of the United States, ſhall be di- 
vided or appropriated of granting letters of marque 
and repriſal in time of peace appointing courts for the 


trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high. 
ſcas, and eſtabliſhing courts for receiving and determin- 
ing finally appeals in all caſes of captures, provided that 


SA 
of the ſaid courts. 

. ˙ afhmbled thal alto 
be the laſt ceſort on appeal in all diſputes and differences 
now ſubſiſting or that hereafter may ariſe between two 
or more ſtates concerning boundary, juriſdiction, or any 


exerciſed in the manner following: whenever the legiſ- 
lative or executive authority or lawful agent of any ſtate 
in controverſy wich another ſhall preſent a petition to 
congreſs, ſtating the matter in queſtion and praying for 
a hearing, notice thereof ſhall he given by order of con- 
greb to the legiſlative or executive authority of the other 
ſtare- in controverſy, and a day aſſigned for the appeur- 
ance of the parties by their lawful agents, who ſhall then 
be directed to appoint by joint confent cormmiffioners or 
Judges to conſtitute a court for hearing and determining 
the matter in queſtion; but if they cannot agree, cn 
grels mall name chuor perſons out of each of the United - 
221 States, 


un 


legiſlative power of the reſpective ſtates ſhall be reſtrain- 1777+ 


other cauſe whatever ; Which authority ſhall always be 


39 


the number ſhall be reduced to thirteen ; and from that 


number not leſs than ſeven nor more than nine names, 


party ſhall neglect to attend at the day appointed, wich- 
out ſhowing reaſons which congreſs ſhall judge ſufficient, 


as congreſs ſhall direct, ſhall in the preſence of congreſs 
be drawn out by lot; and the perſons whoſe names ſhall 
be ſo drawn or any five of them, ſhall be commiſſioners 


or judges to hear and finally determine the controverſy, 


ſo always as a major part of the judges, who ſhall hear 


the cauſe, ſhall agree in the determination: and if either 


or being preſent ſhall refuſe to ſtrike, the congreſs ſhall 


proceed to nominate three perſons out of each ſtate, and 
the ſecretary of congreſs ſhall ſtrike in behalf of ſuch: 
party abſent or refuſing; and the judgment and ſentence 
of the court to be appointed, in the manner before pre- 

ſcribed, ſhall be final and concluſive; and if any of the 
parties ſhall refuſe to ſubmit to the authority of ſuch 
court, or to appear or defend their claim or cauſe, the 


court ſhall nevertheleſs proceed to pronounce ſentence or. - 
judgment, which ſhall in like manner be final and deci- 


ſive, the judgment or ſentence and other proceedings 
being in either caſe tranſmitted to congreſs, and lodged 


among the acts of congreſs for the ſecurity. of the par- 
ties concerned: provided, that every commiſſioner, be- 
fore he ſits in judgment, ſhall take an oath to be admi- 


niſtered by one of the judges of the ſupreme or ſuperior 


court of the ſtate, where the cauſe ſhall be tried, © well 


and truly to hear and determine the matter in queſtion, 


according to the beſt of his j without favor, / 


affection or hope of reward: provided alfo, that no 


ſtate 


— | 
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ſtate ſhall be uin. benefir of the n. 
United States. ; 
All controverſies coming the pomae ee 

claimed under different grants of two or more ſtates, 
whoſe juriſdictions as they may reſpect ſuch lands and 
the ſtates which paſſed ſuch grants are adjuſted, the ſaid 
grants or cither of them being at the ſame time claimed 
to have originated antecedent to ſuch ſettlement of juriſ- 
diction, ſhall, on the petition of either party to the con- 
greſs of the United States, be finally determined, as near 
as may be in the ſame manner as is before preſcribed 
for deciding diſputes reſpecting territorial juriſdiction 
between different ſtates. 

The United States in congrels aflembled el alſo have 
the ſole and excluſive right and power of regulating the 
alloy and value of coin ſtruck by their own authority, or 
by that of the reſpective ſtates . fixing the ſtandard of 
weights and meaſures throughout the United States 
regulating the trade and managing all affairs with the In- 
dians not members of any of the ſtates; provided that 
the legiſlative right of any ſtate within its own limits be 
not infringed or violated—eſtabliſhing and regulating 
poſt-offices from one ſtate to another throughout all the 
United States, and exacting ſuch poſtage on the papers 
paſſing through the fame as may be requiſite to defray 
the expences of the, ſaid office—appointing all officers 
of the land forces in the ſervice of the United States, 
excepting regimental officers—appointing all the officers 
of the naval forces, and commiſſioning all officers what- 
ever in the ſervice of the United States—making rules 
for the government and regulation of the ſaid land and 
naval farcess, and directing their operations. 


v 
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The 


m. The United States in congreſs aſſembled ſhall have av- 
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thority to appoint a committee to fit in the receſs of con- 
greſs, to be denominated 4 committee of the flates,” 
and to confiſt of one delegate from each ſtate, and to ap- 
point ſueh other committees and civil officers as may be 
neceſſary for managing the general affairs of the United 
States, under their direction to appoint one of their num- 
ber to preſide, provided that no perſon be allowed to 
ſerve in the office of preſident more than one year in 
any term of three years to aſcertain the neceſſary fums 
of money to be raiſed for the ſervice of the United States, 
and to appropriate and apply the ſame for defraying the 
public expences to borrow money or emit bills on the 
eredit of the United States, tranſmitting every half year 
to the reſpective ſtates an account of the ſums of money 
ſo borrowed or emitted to build and equip a navy to 
agree upon the number of land forces, and to make requi- 
ſitions from each ſtate for its quota, in proportion to the 
number of white inhabitants in ſuch ſtate; which requi- 
fition ſhall be binding, and thereupon the legiſlature of 
each Rate ſhall appoint the regimental officers, raiſe the 
men, and clothe, arm and equip them in a foldier-like 
manner, at the expence of the United States; and the 
officers and men fo clothed, armed and equipped, ſhall 
on by the United States in congreſs aſſembled : but if the 
United States in congreſs affembled ſhall on conſidera- 
tion of circumſtances, judge proper that any ſtate ſhould 
not raiſe men or ſhould raiſe a ſmaller number than its 
quota, and that any other ſtate ſhould” raiſe a greater 
number of men than the quota thereof, fuch extra num- 
ber ſhall be raiſed, officered, clothed, armed and equip- 
_ 4 | | ped 
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ped in the ſame manner as the quota of ſuch ſtate, unleſs 7777. 


the legiſlature of ſuch ſtate ſhall judge that ſuch extra 
number cannot be ſafely ſpared out of the ſame z in which 
caſe they ſhall raiſe, officer, clothe, arm and equip as 
many of ſuch extra number as they judge can be ſafely 
ſpared. And the officers and men ſo clothed; armed and 
equipped, ſhall march to the place appointed and within 
the time agreed on by the United States in congreſs 

The United States 10 Paget embed ſhall never 
engage in a war nor grant letters of marque and repri- 
fal in time of peace, nor enter into any treaties of alli- 
ances, nor coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, 
nor aſcertain the ſums and expences neceflary for the de- 
fence and welfare of the United States or any of them; 
nor emit bills, nor borrow money on the credit of the 
United States, nor appropriate money, nor agree upon 
the number of veſſels of war to be built or purchaſed, or 
the number of land or ſea forces to be raiſed, nor appoint 
a commander in chief of the army or navy, unleſs nine 


ſtates aſſent to the ſame ;- nor ſhall a queſtion on anyx 


other point, except for adjourning from day to-day, be 
determined, unleſs by. the.,yoreo/of'6) n the 
United States in congreſs aſſembled. 

| The congreſs of the United Suns, ſhall have pore 


to adjourn to any time within the year, and to any place 


within the United States, ſo that no period of adjournment 
de for a longer duration than the ſpace of .fix months, 


and ſhall publiſh-che journal of their proceedings month= 


ly, except ſuch parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances 
or military operations, as in their judgment require ſe- 


creey; and the yeas and nays of the delegates of each | 


Vor. III. D ſtate 


8 


1 — on any queſtion ſhall be entered on the [Journal 


a ſtate, or any of them, at his or their requeſt, ſhall be | 


n purſuance of the preſent confederation, ſhall be deemed 
: . and conſidered as a charge againſt the United States, for 


hall from time to time think expedient to veſt them with; 
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when 1 it is deſired by any delegate ; and the delegates of 


furniſhed with a tranſcript of the ſaid journal, except 
ſuch parts as are above excepted, EIT 


| latures of the ſeveral ſtares. 


Article 10. The committee of the ſtates, or any nine 
of them, ſhall be authoriſed to execute, in the receſs of 
congreſs, ſuch of the powers of congreſs as the United 
States in congreſs aſſembled by the conſent of nine ſtates 


provided that no power be delegated to the ſaid com- 
mittee, for the exerciſe of which, by the articles of con- 


_ federation, the voice of nine ſtares in the congreſs of the 


United States aſſembled is requiſite, | 

Article 11. Canada acceding to this confuleraiion, and 
Joining in the meaſures of the United States, ſhall be ad- 
mitted into and entitled to all the advantages of this 


union: but no other colony ſhall be admitted into the 


ſame unleſs ſuch admiſſion be agreed to by nine ſtates. 
Article 12. All bills of credit emitted, monies bor- 


' rowed, and debts contrafted by or under the authority 


of congreſs, before the aſſembling of che United States, 


yment and ſatisfaction whereof the ſaid United States 


- and the public faith are hereby ſolemnly pledged. 


75 ons of the United States in-congreſs aſſembled on all queſ 


Article 13. Every ſtate ſhall abide by the determinati- 


. tions which by this confederation are ſubmitted to chem. 
And the articles of this confederation ſhall be inviola- 
1 ee by'overy tae, and che union ſhall be per: 


-petual; 
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made in any of them; unleſs fuch alteration be agreed 


to in a congreſs of the United States, and be afterwards = 


confirmed by the legiſlatures of every ſtate. 
Theſe articles have been forwarded to the legiſlatures 
of all the United States, to be conſidered ; and if ap- 
proved of by them, the ſaid legiſlatures are adviſed to 
authorize their delegates to ratify the ſame in the con- 
greſs, that ſo they may become concluſive. © They have 
been accompanied with a circular letter, recommending 
them to the immediate and diſpaſſionate attention of the 
legiſlatures; and urging them to haſten the concluſion of 
the plan ſor confederation. They will be ſupported in this 
ſtate by the influence of Mr. Samuel Adams and Mr. 
John Adams, who obtained leave of abſence to viſit their 
families a week before the finiſhed copy was agreed to 
by congreſs. Theſe two gentlemen ſtand in the relation 
of ſecond couſins to each other. 

The ſame day the copy was agreed to, a committee 
was appointed to collect and digeſt ſome late diſcoveries 


for making molaſſes and fpirits from the juice of Indian 


corn ſtalks, and to report a plan for communicating 
ſuch diſcoveries to the inhabitants of the ſeveral ſtates. 
The ſcarcity and dearneſs of molaſſes and ſpirits, and 
the difficulty of procuring a fupply from the Weſt In- 
dies, have induced ſome ingenious enterpriſing minds 
to grind the Indian corn ſtalks, while in a certain ſtate 
of verdure, and to obtain from the juice, by boiling it. 
a kind of molaſſes, Several have followed the example; 
and the expectation of the public in many Places is 
raiſed . but che quantity, of molaſſes produced is too 
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petual; nor ſhall any alteration at any time hereafter be. 
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1777+ ſmall, and the quality too poor, to anſwer expences and 


ON 


between congreſs and the commiſſioners of the king of 


miſſioners of the ſaid United States, at the ſeveral courts 


ſaid ſtates, or with ſuch. treaties or alliances -as' may be 
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to ſupply the demands of the market, ſo that this mode 
of obtaining ĩt will ſoon ceaſe. | 
It was reported by a committee, That an inroad 
N made on the weſtern frontiers of Virginia and 
Pennſylvania by ſome ſavage tribes of Indians, wherein 
number of helpleſs people have been cruelly maſſacred, 
and the peaceable inhabitants driven from their homes, 
and reduced to great diſtreſs : and That, from a num- 
ber of papers ſtiled proclamations, under the hand. and 
ſeal of Henry Hamilton, lieut. gov. of Fort Detroit, as 
well as from other information and circumſtances, it ap- 
pears that theſe ſavages have been inſtigated by Britiſh 
agents and. emiſſaries, and particularly by the faid H. 
Hamilton to this barbarous and murderous war.” 
. Congreſs having received information, that the ene- 
mies of the United States endeavoured to propagate in 
Europe groundleſs reports, that a treaty had been held 


Great Britain, by which it was probable that a recon- 
ciliation would take place, reſolved, © That the com- 


in Europe, be authorized to repreſent to the courts at which 
they reſpectively reſide, that no treaty whatever has been 
held between the king of Great Britain, or any of his com- 
miſſioners and the ſaid United States, fince their declara | 
Lion of independence.” They allo reſolved, That all 
| ſals for a treaty between the king of Great Britain, 
or any of his commiſſioners, and the United States of 
America, inconſiſtent with the independence of the 


formed under their . will be rejected by con- 
grels.” 
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ſolve, was to be ſuſpended until upon a general conſul- 
tation of the commiſſioners a majority ſhould judge it 
neceſſary. Congreſs - (plunged into difficulties through 
an excels of paper currency, which they are continually 
increaſing by new emiſfions) have been and are attempt- 
ing remedies that can never anſwer, Some are of that 
nature as neceſſarily to produce baneful conſequences ; 
and yet are perſiſted in after trial: of this kind is the 
regulating and aſcertaining the price of labor, manu- 
factures, internal produce, and commodities imported 
from foreign parts. It has been recommended to all 
the ſtates to appoint commiſſioners to convene, ſome in 
one place on the fiſteenth of January, ſome in another 
on the fifteenth of February, for the regulating of prices; 
and after that, to enact ſuitable laws to enforce the ob- 
ſervance of ſuch regulations. They have alſo reſolved, 
« That it be earneſtly recommended to the ſeveral 
Kates, as ſoon as may be, to confiſcate and make ſale 
of all the real and perſonal eſtates therein of ſuch of their 
inhabitants and other perſons who have forfeited the 
ſame, and the right to the protection of their reſpective 
ſtates; and to inveſt the money ariſing from the ſales in 
continental loan office certificates, to be appropriated in 
ſuch manner as the reſpective Rates ſhall hereafter direct. 
This reſolve will encourage the ſtates to make ſale of 
the eſtates alluded to, but will not bind them to the diſ- 
poſal of the *purchaſe-money in the manner propoſed, 
Artful individuals will avail themſelves of it for their 
own emolument; but it will be of little or no benefit to 
the public at large. | | | 

„ee MI. 
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greſs.” The communication however of this laſt re- 1777» 
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= 2 Mr. Silas Deane has been mentioned in a former let- 
4 ter. Congreſs came to a final reſolution reſpecting his 
| recall, in theſe words e Whereas it is. of the greateſt 
importance, that congreſs ſhould, at this critical con- 
juncture, be well informed of the ſtate. of affairs in 
Europe; and whereas congreſs have reſolved, that the 
honorable Silas Deane eſq;. be recalled from the court 
of France, and have appointed another commiſſioner to 
ſupply his place there: Ordered, That the committee 
for foreign affairs write to the honorable Silas Deane eſq; 
and direct him to embrace the firſt opportunity of re- 
turning to America, and upon his arrival to repair with 
all poſſible diſpatch. to congreſs.” The explanation of 
this buſineſs will be beſt conveyed in the language of one 
of the committee ·— Mr. Deane not being "recalled 
upon 2 motion made at the time of our diſayowal of 
Du Coudray's treaty, a new motion was made by one 
of the committee on September the 8th,-On. that day, 
The congreſs took into conſideration the report of 
the committee on foreign applications, herein they ſet 
forth, That beſides a number of officers who are come 
from Europe and the Weſt Indies of their own accord 
to ſolicit, for rank and employment in the American 
army, there are others who have proceeded upon the 
encouragement of conventions made and ſigned at Paris 
by Silas Deane eſq; as agent for the United States of 
North America: — That Mr. Deane had no authority to 
make ſuch conventions: and That congreſs therefore 
are not bound to ratify or fulfil them.* This referred 
to a new liſt of major generals, brigadiers, colonels, &c. 
who were ready to relinquiſh all. the parts of theit agree- 
ment except rank; but ſaid the committee, The Ame- 
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rican army having, been arranged before the arrival of 1777» 
theſe gentlemen in America, their expectations cannot 
be complied with, without deranging it, and thereby 
injuring at fo critical a juncture the American cauſe.“ 
The report was agreed to, and the motion made 

” Whereas Silas Deane eſq; when. agent under the com- 
mittee of ſecret correſpondence, entered into conventions 
with ſeveral foreign officers, which congreſs have de- 
clared themſelves not bound to ratify, and which in the 
preſent ſituation: of affairs they could not comply with, 
without deranging the army, and thereby injuring at 
this critical juncture the American cauſe : And whereas 
the credit, reputation and uſefulneſs of Silas Deane eſq; 
now one of the American commiſſioners in France, will 
be greatly impaired by the conſequenees of his indiſ- 
cretion in having entered into. ſuch conventions, his re- 
call becomes neceſlary for the intereſt of theſe United 
States therefore reſolyed, That Silas Deane eſq; now 
one of the American commiſſioners in France, be forth- 
with recalled, and that from the day of his receiving 
this reſolve, all and every power with which he hath 
been veſted. by congreſs do ceaſe and determine, and 
that he take the earlieſt opportunity to embark for North 
America, and repair to congreſs. The perſon who 
to withdraw it, in which he acquieſced, upon a general 
arowal of the neceſſity of recalling Mr. Deane. in ſome 
milder way. On Nov. 21, partiality and tenderneſs 
ſtruck away all preamble, and a naked reſolve paſſed, 
„That Silas Deane eſq; be recalled from the court of 
France, and that the committee for ſoreign affairs be 
ü directed to take mee ker e ern. 
| | D 4 eating 
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1777. cating the pleaſure of congreſs herein to Mr, Deane and 
the other commiſſioners of the United States at the court 
of France:. That Monday next be affigned for chooſing 

' a commiſſioner to the court of France, in place of Silas 

Deane eſq.** On the 28th, Mr. John Adams was choſen, 

No time being limited for Mr. Deane's return, the 

larded reſolve of December the 8th was made. Had a 
proper dignity been. maintained on the 8th of September, 
the recall' would not have been a ſeeming myſtery, or 
rather a compliment. Though the chairman of the 

committee for foreign applications was the mover of the 
proper reſolves, yet he finally gave into the oyer-tender- 
neſs of the houſe, when he acted for foreign affairs in 
his letter of December the thy "2nd ibis peyuty letter 
to Dr. Franklin,” 

Congreſs reſolved, c that the commiſſioners at the courts 
of France and Spain be ditected to exert their utmoſt 
endeavours to obtain a loan. of two millions ſterling, on 
the faith of the Thirteen United States,” They alſo re. 

| ceived accounts from gen. Gates relative to the retreat 

of the Britiſh from Tyconderoga and Mount Indepen- 
dence. By letters of gen. ' Conway's writing to particu- 
lar members, they were led into a reſolution, That 
an appointment be made of inſpectors general, agreeable 
to the practice of the beſt diſciplined European armies:” 
and from thence to elect him an inſpector general, and 
a major general. This promotion, which took place the 
13th of December, occaſioned much uneaſineſs among 
the officers; and they requeſted gen. Waſhington not to 
publiſh it till they had met, and made à proper repre- 
ſentation of their grievances, Conway thought himſelf 
ae ene e ver them, 9 
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ſerved more than thirty years, and before ſome of the 17. 
brigadiers were born, and from the number of men he 
had commanded for many years in an old army. But 
theſe reaſons did not reconcile them to his being put over 

his declaring that no two regiments manceuvred alike, 

and that there were hardly two officers in each regiment” 
able to command the manceuvres. On the Id of 
January, the brigadiers ſent a remonſtrance againſt his 
appointment. - The objections againſt him were, that he 
was intriguing at congreſs in concert with gens. Gates 
and Mifflin, in order to remove gen. Waſhington chat 

he gave himſelf at congreſs the merit of the German- 
town affair that his powers of inſpector general tended 

to diminiſh the power of gen. Waſhington—and that, 

in a paragraph of à letter, he reflected ſeverely upon 

the commander in chief and luis counſellors. Such is 

the prevailing diſlike to him, that he: will be of little 
ſervice in future. The uneaſineſs which his promotion 
produced, did not eſcape his notice, but has led 

him to renew a former propoſal of returning to France. 

In order to obtain a ſupply of clothing for the army, Dee. 
the congreſs reſolyed to recommend to the reſpective 
legiſlatures the enacting of laws, appointing perſons to 

ſeize, for the uſe of the continental army, all neceſſary 
articles of clothing, whick may be in the poſſeſſion of 

any perſons inhabitants of or reſidents within their re- 
ſpective ſtates, for the purpoſe of ſale; and that the 
value of ſuch goods be aſcertained at the rate which the 

faid articles ſhall be ſtated at by the convention of the 
committees, agreeable to the late recommendation. A 
memorial from lieut. cal. Barton, who took gen. Preſcot 
priſoner, was read in congreſs, on which they reſolved, \ 
That 
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“ That on account of his enterpriſing ſpirit, and merit 
24, in taking the general, he be promoted to the rank and 
pay of a colonel in the ſervice of the United States, and 


that he be recommended to gen, Waſhington, to be em- 
ployed in ſuch ſervices as he may deem moſt adapted 
to his genius.” In teſtimony of their approbation of 
the patience, fidelity and zeal of the officers and ſoldiers 
under the immediate command of gen. Waſhington, 
ſtzey directed, ſix days after, that one months extraor- 
dinary pay ſhould be given to each; which was no more 
* than juſtice, conſidering what they had. ſuffered, The 
next, being the laſt day of the year, they had under con- 
gr. fideration,] the information ſent them from Boſton. by 
Mr. Samuel Otis, their deputy clothier general in the 
Maſſachuſetts, acquainting them, that he had contracted 
with fundry-perſons for a large quantity of clothing, at 
the rate of ten to eighteen hundred per cent, and that 
' fame of the holders of the {aid goods refuſed to deliver 
= them until they ſhould receive the caſh. Upon this they 
4 reſolved, © That Mr. Otis be directed to pay only for 
ſuch of the ſaid clothing as he may have actually received, 
| d the rate for which he may have contracted for 
| tuch clothing :—and. That it be moſt earneſtly recom- 
3 mended to the legiſlative authority of the ſtate of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-bay immediately to take and ſeize the reſidue 
of the clothing, which the holders thereof have refuſed 
to deliver to the ſaid Samuel Otis, agreeable to the re- 
ſolutions of the congreſs of the 20th. inſtant, which 
clothing ſhall. be paid for in manner, and at the rate 
mentioned therein, and not otherwiſe,” A letter was 
written. to the preſident of the council upon the occa - 
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fion, in which they failed. not to attempt exciting reſent» 
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of extortion, and the greater one of refuſing to deliver 1777 
the goods upon the credit of the Thirteen United States. 
C This irrefragable evidence of the depravity of morals 
in ſo. many of the citizens of theſe ſtates, is a moſt 
alarming circumſtance,” ſay they; © and if the ſeveral 
governments do not ſpeedily exert their authority effec - 
tually to ſuppreſs ſuch unheard of extortion, it will un- 
queſtionably iſſue, and at no very diſtant period, in the 
deſtruction of the liberties of this continent. Shall we 
then tamely ſee ourſelves compelled, by the wicked con- 
duct of ſome of the citizens of theſe ſtates, to the cruel 
neceſſity of ſubmitting to the mercy. of an enraged ty- 
rant?” The preſident was deſired to lay the reſolu- 
tons before the general aſſembly, who were requeſted to 
ried into execution. The general court, inſtead of in- 
terfering, has prudently left the buſineſs to take its own. 
courſe. Thoſe traders, who want to go to market again 
and make freſh purchaſes, cannot fell upon the credit of 
even the Thirteen United States. The increaſing de- 
preciation of the currency is another reaſon againſt it. 
The paper emiſſion is now more than three hundred per 
cent, for hard money, and by the end of April will pro- 
bably be four for-one : ſo that when this, the riſks of the 
ſea, the ſcarcity of the commodity, the few returns that 
can be made, the advance of expences through the riſe 
of proviſion, labor, &c. and other circumſtances art 
taken into conſideration, the rate of from ten to eighteen 
hundred per cent, has far more the appearance than the 
reality of extortion, 
The e eee ver ee I demand our 
eee. 
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£7773. While upon their march to the neighbourhood of 


Boſton, the Britiſh behaved with ſuch inſolence as con- 
firmed the country in their determination never to ſub. 
mit; for” the people ſaid, © If they are thus inſdlent 
nom they are priſoners, what would they be were they 
our maſters? The Germans ſtole and robbed the 
houſes, as they came along, of clothing and every thing 
on which they could lay their hands, to a large amount. 
Wen at Woreeſter indeed they themſelves were robbed, 
chough in another way. One Dawes, the iſſuing com- 
miſſary, upon the firſt company's coming to draw their 
ratiꝭns, balanced the ſcales by putting into that which 
contained the weight, à large ſtone; when that com- 
pany was gone (unobſerved by the Germans, but not by 
all preſent) the ſtone was taken away before the next 
came, and all the other companies except the firſt had 
mort allowance. The troops having finiſhed their march, 
dere quartered in the barracks near Cambridge. It was 
with difficulty gen. Glover could Procure quarters for 
_ the" gens. Burgoyne, Reideſel and Phillips, in the town 
* mfelf; © The inhabitants were totally averſe to acrom- 
modating them. They could not forget the burning of 
Charleſtown. A remonſtrance was ſoon preſented to 
Burgoyne by the officers, complaining, that inſtead of 
being conveniently lodged, according to their different 
ranks, agreeable to the convention, they were put into 
barracks, made of fingle boards, five, ſix, and ſeven in 
z room, without any diſtinction of rank. Unfortunately 


for-them, there was upon the commictee appointed by 
the general court to the buſineſs of quartering them, one 
John' Taylor, who, though of the council, was of a 

| baſe ſpirit, and had raiſed himſelf by it to the poſſeſſion 


— 
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of conſiderable. property and influence. He diſgraced 377+ 

religion by making a great profeſſion; '' The laſt hows 
ever gave him much weight with well meaning men, 

who had only a ſuperficial acquaintance with him. This 
perſon could put up with any lodging; and thought, 
that what would do for him, might do for Britiſh pri- 
ſoners though officers. Thus it happened that they were 
no better accommodated. They had reaſon to com- 
plain; but the treatment which gen. Burgoyne perſonally 
met with was pleaſing. He went to Boſton. and'dined 
at gen. Heath's, who commands in this department. 
He obſerved with great ſatisfaction the good behaviour 
of the towns-people. There was no rabble collected to 
inſult him, either going or returning. He remarked, 
when recroſſing the ferry to where Charleſtown ſtood, 
(when his eyes ſurveyed with admiration its awfully ma- 
jeſtic conflagration) that he deeper or ct 
different treatment even in London. 

Suſpicions began to be entertained left the need 
had ſome ſiniſter deſign of conveying the troops to New 
York or elſewhere, when they ſhould. be embarked, in- 
ſtead of failing with them to Great Britain; and the 
public wiſhed to have ſome pretence for detaining them. 
It was hinted to congreſs, that ſhould Sir W. Howe 
continue obſtinately to refuſe ſettling an equitable cartel 
for the exchange of priſoners, they would be juſtified 

in ordering the fulfilling of the convention of Saratoga 
to be delayed, until the United States received juſtice 
in that particular. Congreſs ſoon ordered a committee 
to conſider a return of ordnance and ſtores taken from 
the enemy, which was encloſed in a letter of -the-10th 
ef November, accompanying that hint. Upon the re- 
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directed immediately to ſend an expreſs to gen. Gates, 
gefiring anſwers to ſeveral queſtions. On December 


I had the honor to receive your excellency's letter 
of the 230 ule. by" Mr. Pierce, "and invnediately pro. 


His honor, that the colours of che regiments were lefe in 


Canada. As to the military cheſt, its contents might 
fo eaſily be diſpoſed of, that to have ſought for it would 
have been ineffectual. The Britiſh army, all laſt war, 
ſecure town, and warrants were granted upon the pay - 
maſter general there. From the beſt accounts, the ene- 
my's army had been lately cleared off; ſo that it is not 
probable there was any military cheſt. The medicines 
were left with the general hoſpital, which gen. Burgoyne 
left behind him at Freeman's farm. Many of the car- 
touch boxes were left, and ſome were carried away. 
The mentioning of the accoutrements was forgotten in 
the convention, Thoſe that have been carried off have 
been fold upon the road to Boſton for drams, The 
quantity of field ammunition and- muſket cartridges 
taken, are by no means inconſiderable. The reſt was 
uſed and deſtroyed before the treaty commenced. The 
muſkets will ever be leſs in number -than the priſoners, 
as the drummers and ſtaff officers do not carry firelocks. 
Many arms'were loſt in the two hundred batteaus, that 


man's farm, and many others were plundered by the 


militia on the caſt ſide of the river. The bayonets were 
mer FF: | alſo 
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Alſo pilfered by our own people. e 
themſelves ſupplied their wants from the piles. Many 
of the ſcabbards for the bayonets were diſpoſed of in 
the like manner. I believe there was no deſtruction of 
military ſtores after the convention, by or with the pri- 
vity of gen. Burgoyne or his officers, It is ſo extraor- | 
dinary for a Britiſh army to ſurrender their arms, that 
we ought not to wonder at the violent and diſappointed 
for committing ſome irregularities ; but I do not con- 
ceive, that any thing of ſufficient conſequence was done, 
to juſtify our charge of their having violated the conven- 
tion. On the day gen, Burgoyne ſurrendered, I re- 
ceived repeated expreſſes to inform me, that the ene- 
-my's fleet had advanced up to within a few hours failing 
of Albany. The removal of the army was therefore 
immediately neceſſary to cover that city and ſecure our 
magazines. My principal attention was of courſe di- 
rected towards that object. Gens. Glover and Whipple 
gave me their aſſiſtance and entire approbation in the 
ſettlement of the convention. When things of ſuch im- 
portance muſt be done in a hurry, ſome articles of ſeem- 
ing importance never fail to be omitted. The arms 
were piled up agreeable to the letter of the convention, 
and their condition as good as can be expected upon 
ſuch occaſions. Their being wholly unfit for ſervice, 

is partly owing to the land and water carriages, but 
_ chiefly to the want of proper packages to ſecure them. 
Our own men have changed them; but here I think we 
Loo dow ow ono rw ere 
military diſcipline.” | 

General Burgoyne was defrous of akering the plac 


8 
r, beet Boſton e aer er bean due o. the Sound, 


agreeable to their reſpective ranks. Congreſs had now 


fore the agth, and could not, till permiſſion was receiv- 


— HAS TOY OF: THE: 


contiguous to Nrw Tork; which as welt as Rhode-Ifland 
was poſſeſſed by the Biidh-/inFTe wrote td gen; Waſh- 


ington uptih-rhie-ſubjeft oh the ti of November. The 


American commander forwarded'the letter to eongreſa. 
They on the day it was received; the tiyth of Decem- 


ber, reſolved, . Phat gen. Waſhingtom be directed to 


inform gen. Burgoyne, that congreſs will not receive, 
the terms of the convention of Saratoga; unleſs imme- 
diately directed ti their own body. The next day they 
received gen. Gates letter of December the 3d, en- 


cloſing a letter to him from gen. Burgoyne of Novem- 


ber the lack; wherein he declared, that the 
plighted in the convention of Satatoga, was broken on 


the part of the United States, in as much as the officers 


included in the convention had not, ſince their -artival 
in Maſſachuſetta-· bay, been accommodatett withi quarters 


obtained what they wanted, a plea for detaining the 


_ connention. troops. Some of the memherd, not at- 


tending -fafficiently : to dates and circurmſtanoes, ma- 


ginert that Burgoyne expected to have ſalled before 


his letter of che 14th could have reached congreſs 
time enough ſor them to have detained lim; but it 
was ſcarce poſſible that ſuch an expectation eould have 
exiſted, when he did not write to gen. Waſhington on 
the ſubject of changing the place of embarkation be- 


ed, polibly cabark at Rhode-Iland, to which Pert ie 
tranſports; were ſent, and of whoſe arrival he us in- 


anne The coming 
from 
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from New. York through the Sound to Rhode-Ifland, 1777. 
going round by Long-Iſlaiid and Cape Cod to Boſton, 
e 
ing the place of embarkation was natural. | 

Congreſs reſolved, * That the charge made by gen. i178. 
Burgoyne, of a breach of public faith on the part of? 2. 
theſe FF on of 
any article of the convention of Saratoga; that it is a. 
{trong indication of his intention, and affords juſt grounds 
of fear that he will avail himſelf of ſuch pretended breach. 
of the convention, in order to diſengage himſelf and the 
army under him, of the obligations they are under to 
theſe United States ; and that the ſecurity. which theſe 
ſtazes have had in his perſonal honor is hereby deftroy= 
ed.” The next day they reſolved therefore=<* Thar 
the embarkation of gen. Burgoyne and the troops un- 
der his be ſuſpended till a diſtinct and ex- 
plicit ratification of the convention of Saratoga ſhall be 
propetly notified by the court of Great Britain.” It 
was then ordered, * That the reſolutions, and the report 
on which the ſame are grounded, be re-committed.” 

They took into conſideration afreſh, the report of the 8. 
committee, which ſays, that the cartouch boxes, &c. 
agreeable to the ſpirit of the convention, and the tech- 
nical interpretation of the word arms, ought to have 
been delivered up. It conſiders Burgoyne's refuſal to 
give the deſcriptive liſts, which congreſs had directed to 
be taken, in an alarming point of view, more eſpeci- 
ally as nine days previous to the refuſal, he had in his 
letter to Gates declared, that the public faith was broken. 

It inſiſts upon this charge of a breach of faith, being a 

\{ 9 i A 
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30 
1778. deliberate act of judgment, n 5 f U. bel fdow 


tem pts to invalidate che charge, and 
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nature, pregnant wil alarming? conſequences. It at- 
and alerts, that'by an 
e eee that the ſtipu- 


Action for q uartering the officers was not wo be conſtrued 
in that roy ſenſe in which Burgoyne affects to con- 
der it, but on che contrary was © agtced to a8 far as 


circumſtances would admit. This aſſertion reduces 
the ſtipulation to a mere non entity, if it is left With the 
ſtipularing party wholly td judge of theſe circurmſtances 
The committee who made the report mentioned, bur for- 
bore to lay avy ſtreſs on the ſeemingly” inadequate 


number of veſſels (being only ewenty-fix tranſports) for 


an army conſiſting of 5642 men, in 2 winter's voyage 
to Europe; ot en the improbability of the enemy“ 
being able, on ſo ſhort a notice, to victual fuch a fleet 
W eee It is happy 
that chey did not lay any fret upon it, as it Wpuld have 
eſted how much they were biaſſed by an eagerneſs 


00 Wade the meaſures they were deſirous of adopt - 


3 Twenty tranſports, © of 250 ton each; would. carry 
7 6500 men, allowing a ton tor every man. In winter 


ing. The committee was a: committee of the whole. 


time they could ſafely ſtow more Cloſely than in warmer 
weather: The voyage though Jong, in going from 
America to Europe, is performed generally much ſooner 
in chat than any other ſeaſon, by reaſon of the preva- 
arte reed e e Þ that leſs * 


The nter Nhe wire: paſſes te febond time, 


but nt till congreſs had refolved, * That as many of 


"the 2 boxes and — other articles of military 


accou- 
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accoutremetits; annexed to the perſons of the non-com- 77 
miſſioned officers and ſuldiers, ihcluded in the conven» 
tion of Saratoga, have not been delivered up, the con · 
vention on the part of the Britiſh -army has not been 
ſtrictly: complied with: That the refuſal of gen. Bur · 
goyne to give deſcriptive liſts of the non-· commiſſioned 
officers and privates belonging to his army; ſubſequent 

to his/ Uedlaration that the public faith was broke, ig 
conſidered by congreſ in an alarming point of view: 
ſince à compliance could ohly have been prejudicial to 

that army in caſe” of an infraction of che cobvention on 
their part. It was in vain that the general explained 

in his letter; or that his officers, in order to rernove the 
difficulty vecaſioned by it; reſpectively ſigned their pa. 

ſtill joim with him in ſigning any inſtrument that might 

be thoughr neceſſary for confirming or renewing che va- 
lidity of the convention; but it was to no purpoſe. Con- 
greſs have been unalterable: and 2 nnn che 
troops is now ſettlet. 1 

On the th of January, the Madſlichiferts' general 
court permitted Dr. Benjamin Church, whoſe treachery 

had ſubjected him to a long confinement, to take paſ- 
ſage on board a brigantine bound to Martinico -. 
The American privateers and continental ſhipping, 
have taken a large number of veſſels belonging to Great 
Britain; and ſent them into their on harbours. They 77. 
have undoubtedly taken many others upon the European 
Ida retreat ch We have had ac- 


_ * tie ee abel de port, and has neyer been heard of fnce 


E 2 | counts 


. edunts of ſeveral j and that the ooaſts of -Great/Beleain 


cChhaſed wick all ches ſail ihe/ could: ud? but Ohſerving 
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and Ireland have been inſuſted by them, in a manner 
never beſote ventured upon by your hardieſt enemies; 
ſo dus to product the appoinitibent of a convoy (for the 
firſt time ever known) to protect the linen ſhips from 
Dublin and Newry. We learn alſo that the General 
Mifflin privateer, aſter making repeated captures, ar- 
rived” at Breſt, and ſaluted the French admiral, who 
returned the falute in form, as to the veſſel af a ſove- 
reign independent ſtute. We are like wiſe told, that 
though lord Stormont, on his threatening ta return im- 
metliately co Great Britain, unleß ſatisfaction was given, 
obtained an order requiring not only all. American pri- 
vateets, but their prizes, to leave che French ports, the 
ſatne is evaded. However, his maeſty's veſſels pn the 
c American ſtation, have not been idle; ſorothey have 
captured very conſiderably on theſe-coaſts. andthe, Weſt 
Indies Their captures,” indeed, are generally not of 
much value ſingly, yet they have furniſhed, at times, 
ſome rich prites, and in the aggregate have been of 
great amount. But the balance of property will mioſt 
certainly be in favor of the Americans. The continen- 
tal! frigate Hantock, of thirty. cH̊i guns, moſtiy twelve 
pounders, commanded by capt. Manley, was taken, on 
the gch of July, by Sir. George Collier, of his majeſtys 
| r eee 1 eee eee 110 „0 
Sir George, in company kh the Victor (bvigy. dit. 
eee three! fail ina the morning of the ſixth. He 


the next day that they ſteered different couxſes, about 
two in the aſternoon he tacked after the Hangock, which 
appeared che largeſt ſhip. She ſeemed at firſt rather 


to 
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to outſail the Rainbow ; but Manley endeavouring to 777 
make his ſhip-fail better, ſtarted all his Water forward, 

and ſo put her out of trim. At half paſt eight the next 
morning: Sir George hailed her, and let the men know, 

that if they expected quarter, they mmuſt ſtrike immedi - 
ately: Manley endtavoured to avail himfelf of a freſh 

kim, on , · he ſtruck after a chace of thirty- nine 
hours. He had 4dtely taken the Fox of twenty- eight 

guns on the banlts of:Newfoundland ; which was one of 

the three ſail, and being diſcovered: by the Flora on the 

th was chucd till re- taten. The third was the Bo- 
ton (continental frigate of thirty guns, commanded by 
capt; M Neal, which eſcaped. - The public are not ſa- 
tisfied with” the conduct of the latter, imagining that if 

he had rot deft his confort, and that if both had be- 
haved well; neither would have been captured. The 
Haneock's reer r —_ near a8 ern 

the Rainbow's. 

On the firſt of e the ſhip. Flamand, ape. 
Langaisj- arrived” at Portſmouth from Marſeilles. - Mr. 
John Baptiſte Lazarus Theyeneau de Francey is come 
ſupercargo and agent for che houſe af Roderique Hor- 
tales and company, alias Mr. Pierre Auguſtin Carom de 
Beaumarchais. The ſhip has braught 48 pieces of brafs. 
cannon, four pounders, with carriages complete 19 
nine inch \ mortar%-2500 -borabs, nine inches 2000 
four poumd balls a quantity of intrenching tools 3000 
fuſecsαπ tt of another quality . for dragoons about 
rd o pπmds of gutipowder—and 6 rg of brimmſtane. 

Phe; continent is looking out for 3 news ſtum 
Inner enen bas e Born ee 
t: i LET. 
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F kini 3 eic of a deſign'ws remove 
gen. Waſhington from the command of the Ame- 
rican army, will have made you. deſirous" of know- 

ing more of chat buſineſs : let it chen be fifft related. 
12 The general, being applied to by one of his correſpon- 
25. dents, anfwered from Valley-forge January the 23d— 
55 4 Whether a ſerious deſigu of placing gen. Lee (before 
captivation) at thie head of the army, had ever entered 
into the head of a member of congreſs or not, I never 
was at the trouble of inquiring. Tam told à ſcheme of 
that kind is now an foot þy ſome, in behalf of another 
gentleman—whether true or falſe—ſerious or merely to 
try the pulſe—T neither know nor care. Neither inter- 
eſted, nor ambitious views, led me into the ſervice. 1 
did not ſolicit the command; but accepted it after much 
entreaty, with all that diffidence, which a conſcious want 

of ability and experience, equal. to the diſcharge of ſo 
important a truſt, muſt naturally excite in a mind hot 
quite devoid of thought: and after ] did engage, pur- 
ſued the great line of my dyty, und che objett in view 
FC 
the needle to the pole. So ſoon as the public! gets dif- 
ſatisfied with my ſervices; or a -perfot is found better 
qualified to anner her expeRtation, I ſhall quit «be helm 
vith as much A 
with 


# 
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with as much content, as ever the weatied pilgrim tek 8778. 
upon his ſafe arrival at the holy land, or haven of bope; 

and ſhall wiſh moſt devoutly, that thoſe who come after 
may meet with more e proſperous gales than I have done, 

and leſs difficulty. If che expectation of the public has 

not been anſwered by my endeavours, I have more rea- 
ſons chan one to regret it; but at preſent I ſhall only 
add, that a day may come, when the public cauſe j is n 
longer to be | benefitted by a concealment of our circum- 
ſtances, and fill this period arrives, I ſhall not be among 
the 175 to dicloſe ſuch truths as may injure it, how- 
ever my character in the mean while may ſufex.“ On 
the 15th, of February he had occaſion for writing—* J 
can aſſure you, that no perſon, ever heard me drop an 
expreſſion that had a tendency, to reſignatign., The ſame 
principles that led me to embark in the oppo . 
the arbitrary glaims «£ af Great Britain, operate with 
ditignal force ar, this day ; nor is it my defire, | to with- 
draw. M ſervices, while they are conſidered of i impor- 
tancę in the preſent conteſt, But to report a 1 0 of 
this kind, i is among the arts which thoſe, who are en- 
deavouring to effect a change, are praQtiſing to bring it 
49. paſs, There is not an officer in the ſervice of the 
Pyiced States, that would return to the ſweets of do- 
meſtie life, with, more 98 joy than I. ſhould, ut 1 
mern nat re ſhrink in the.cqule, The den inc = 
i rough bys oY 78 Ou the Lech. Parr 
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1778. the obligations CC yok to abet or cqunte- 


mately connected. Fhe anonymous Jerter was date 


her Adams her Wilſon her Henry, are no core among 


in one month than periſhed in the field PFs, PRA 
of the laſt campaign The country diſtracted with the 
Don Quixotte attempts to regulate the priet of provi- 


| lors would have ruined | Her | 
aſſured of each of the fats t 


hance ſo unworthy 4 1 really think your 
perſonal welfare, and the en of America are inti- 


York Town, Jan. 12, 1778. It begins with highly 
complimenting Mr. Henry, and then to ſkerch 
out a diſmal picture, and to hint at the remedy . Ame - 
rica can be only untlone by berſelf. Her zepreferiration 
in congreſs is dwindled to only twenty-one members 


them. Her eounſels, weak -A andi partial remedies ap- 
plied conſtantly for univerſal diſeaſes. Her army; what 
is it? a mob. Diſcipline unknown « or wholly nẽglected — 
The quarter-maſters and commiſſioners departments 
filled wich idleneſß, ignorance and peculation :4Our hoi 
pitals crowded with fix thouſand lick; and more dying 


ſions: An artificial amine vreated by it und 4 rra. 


one dreaded from it. he northern army has ſhown 


what Americans are capable of wit-a general at their 


head. The ſouthern arm is no vays ĩnferibra A Gates, 
a' er ec a ewe — 9095 ma 


ters to a friend ſays, A ert ind goed Gd vad de. 
creed. America to be free or the — and weak- counſe!- 
ago ou way reſt 
in this letter.) When 
Conway: had teoovered bis original letter, which was 


| writte m in Odfober, he ſaid to:gen. Wuſhington, im one 
of Jamiary-the'27th,—< I findz wich great ſatisfaction, 


that 
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that the paragraph ſo myctu ſpoken of ena thit ie 1778. 


e- thing Hke mu I mat-dopend upon” 
co thisforgery 2% Kad he Gent the letter itkeif; — 


ſtronger; whereas! mary will doubi whether there was 
a forgery, upontbeing told that one of his warmeſt friends 
quoted the paragraph as authentic fo early as October 


late in the continental ne wſpupers, under the ſignature 
of De Liſle, and the pretence of being tranſlations fromm 
che French, aftfully calculated to promote the defign 


againſt Waſhington, by inſinuating ĩnto th mind of the 


reader, ideas tending to leſſen im in che eyes of the 
public. The writer of the preceding anonymous letter 
is ſuppoſed to be the author of thern. The defign has 
not ſucterded. The general has had too great a ſhare 
of the people's confidence and affection, do adinit of an 
open attempt to remove him. Several members of 
congreſs were engaged in the buſineſ . ſome of the Maſ- 
ſachuſetts delegates=-particulatly Mr. Samuel Adams. 
The army vas ſo confident of it, and fo: enraged, chat 
perſons were ſtationed to watch him, as he approathed 
the camp on his return home. But he is. commonly 


poſſeſſed of good intelligence and was careful to keep 
at a ſaſe diftihce: Had be fallen into the hands of the 


eee eee 
probably have handled himi fo as to 
Uſes und tarniſiec their on homer. 10 Gre 0 - 

Tue plan ferms to have been thus Fobenguge the 
Maſfachuſetts 'diiervibly and the Virginia nuùſe of bur. 
gelles, to give inſtructions to their delegates in congreſs, 


viction of the farpery imight” have! beem deemed minch 


the 2rſt. Periodical letters were publiſhed” and circu- 


o 2 | 
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$775, to mqxye, for an, inquiry, intgnthę, xauſes of the ill ſuc- 
gels attending the gampaign f 2776 and then to con- 
triye that fuch. reſoycn ſhould hen given into, as would 
either, ag maye che, general h produce. his reſignation, 


Mean while the ages gf Gates, and Miffün were held 
Ws 4d glazed off $0.ripen the anęaſure.— But the ano- 
dymous attempt upon the: goxernor gf Virginia Was te- 
probated,by him : and. ache Maſſachuſetts ofſerbly, was 
nat 4,2-temper, admit of the, trial fo inſnare them. 
As 4% gens. Gates and Mifflin, they have cleared them: 
ſelves from having ANY, delign of, rempving the Loi: 
mandeęr in chief. The former has written, to an intimate 


April correſpondent - York Town, 4th April, 1778. Pear 


4 


Sir, Laſt night I received your affectionate letter of the 


36th laſt, that of the 25th of February, came to hand a 
few days before. Tour. remarks upon the works and 
deſences of your capital city, are juſt; and I;,am con- 
vinced the town is loſt in a yery few, hours after they are 
attacked, I have daily and weekly, been, zelling your, 
and the other eaſtern delegates, that not only the 5 
Hrapolis, but che whole, coaſts of New England were 
pay... opigian,, the grand object of, the, enen) 5 f 
ment, for the enſuing campaign; they were. a, parcel of 
bluadering þlockheads, not to make that their object the 
laſt year. 1 think, they might then bays. united their 
whole force,. and haye, made a much more. hongrable 
end gf. their, ſummer's wprk tan ix, pleaſed heanen to 
Sire tem -w find, by your, lecrery, has Boſton, as well 
as this part of the continent, is infected by incendiaries 
who. endegveur, by gf villangus ag te; waprofs 2 

belief— Pha gen. Miffin and myſelf, are in a league; 
mee Kmbſtious ſpirits, POTS 
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thing more falſe than this diabolical calumny Gen. 
Mifflin, to whom f made known the induſtry: of bis 
enemies and mine, and the tricks of their emiſſaries, 
writes to you by this conyeyance. You know his honor, 
merit, and ſervices to the public ; you alſo know; that 
wheneyer I have been called forth, I have done my beſt 
generous therefore, that we two ſhould be ſelected for a 
dacrifice to a junto? For my part I ſolemnly declare, I 
never was engaged in any plan or plot for the removal 
of gen. Waſhington *, nor do I believe any ſuch plot 
ever exiſted—ſo help mew. Your's moſt truly.” 

Vou may credit Gartes's not believing ſuch plot; but 
you muſt: believe differently. The ſtile of gen. Mit: 
flin's letter was . Dear Mr. Audi et alteram par- 
tem. I declare to you, with the greateſt ſincerity and 
ſolemnity, that I never formed a plan or a party to in- 
jure gen. Waſhington's command. never defired to 
have any perſon whomſoever take the command of the 
American army from him; nor have I faid, or done any 
thing, of, or reſpecting him, which the public ſervice 
did not require; andwhich I would not have faid, with 
great freedom, to you as his friend, and as a friend to 
Ametican Independency, I never aſpired, in thought, 
to the corjmand' of the army, and always would have 
deprecated the idea as improper and dangerous to myſelf 
SINISTER IL CESS, ene, 


* Whew . examined by.a. as-is. feat in 
Virginia, the latter end af 1781, there was pat a fingle paragraph to 
ate e eee 


J Plan. 
to 


gen. Waſhington, - Nothing can be more wicked, no- 2778. 
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riffſclt® two 900 mtl . 
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me, {itice ir —— — pn 
ſions; but their own reſtleſs zeal to advance their views 
has too Uearly.betrayetl them, ahd. made concealment 
on nh purt frtütieſs .. % ( 9900s 
Let us pass on to another event, Wicht habe cht ap- 
peatante-of beitig related to ſoine plot. On Monday, 


Jatwary/the ath the prefident laid* before cdngreſi a 
packet containing blanks papers, which he fete ted the 


day before from capt. John Folger, who'wis nt by che 
corriliffibners at Patis with'difpatches to cohgrels, "Mr. 
Folger was ofdered to be confined in Hoſe prifbre; but 
in the beginning of May; the commmitteez who were ap- 
pouited to examine into his conduct reported, “ That 
they have thade as full an Examination into that btiſtoeſ 
as the evidence they were able to obtain world Petmir, 
and on ttie Whole have nb proof of any guilt in Mr 
Folger; whereupon the captain has betii permitted to 
go heme; and has had alt his expenete paid him. 1 The 
committee ſtuſpect chere has been” fort play ſome were. 
They have taken off the ſeal from tlit packet, and ſent 
je Buck to Parts, to be exarrmned by the original im- 
Mon, chat they may ſee if the fraud can be detected 
bebe that mean; What makes the affair more myſterious 
18, 
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is, chat the other. diſpatches brought by, the captain, con- £178. 
raiged. ſtate,, papers qirecbecl. fut the, late prefident Mr. 
Hancock, and had-no appearange;pf having, bern ſeatch- 
ed. Time muſt produce an ;caplanation, of. this. dark 
buſineſs 4; which. has. hen rendered. che more; ſuſpiczous 
by che arrival of; Mr, .Erancey with. a. letten from Mr. 
Deane, an dated Paris, September che 10th. 1777s 
npon The committet for foreign: affairs, in their firſt 
letter to the commitioners aſter his arriyal,, faid, © We 
thiglg/at- ſtrange that the commiſſionets did not Join ſy 
write by Mr. Francey, conſidering the very important 
deſigns, of his coming over, viz. ta ſettle the mode of 
ume for ghe paſt cargoes, ſent by Roderique Hor- 
— for ure. I is certai, dur much eclairciſe 
ment is, at this late moment, wanting,” Mr. Francey 
from time ta time ſent to the committee of commerce, 
letters pon the buſineſs, with which he was cintruſted; 
which. were reported to congreſs ſor their conſidetation. 

After being before. them once and again, Mr, Frangey, 

as agent. for Roderique Hortales and company, etched 
his congacd with chem, on the 8th, of April. By chat 

contract it was ſtipulated among other, articles, that the 
coſts of. the ſeveral, cargoes aach ſhipped by the fag | 
company,, were, to, be. fairly ſtared at the curregt grices 
and uſual mercantile charges, in France. A; "DE CARL 


"which, they were ſhipped; · 7 05 en, + 
Let us for, er Gurſelves about. miligary 
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He ever regrets being ſorced upon ſuch a meaſure, and 


ere this, been excited by their ſufferings to a general 
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24548; The condition of the art at Valley-forge, was far 
Jan. from being the moſt cligible or reſpectable; and in aſe 


the enemy had come out of Philadelphia, and made a 
general puſh, would have been exceeding hazardous, 
Gen. Waſhington was eompelled by neceſſity to employ 
the troops in making ſeizures; which excited the greateſt 
uneaſinefs imaginable among their beſt and warmeſt 


conſiders it among his worſt misfortunes; as it not only 
occaſions-a dreadful alarm, but never fails, even in ve- 
teran armies, under the moſt rigid and exact diſcipline, 
to raiſe in the ſoldiery 2 diſpoſition to licentioufneſs, 
plunder, and 1 The 2— n 


bout comnuance, \ 


He thus deſcribed: eee 
16th of February For ſome days paſt there has been 
lrtle leis than a famine in camp. Naked and ftarving 
as they are, we cannot enough admire the incomparable 
patience and fidelity of the ſoldiery, that they have not, 


mutiny and diſperſion. This is the cond time in the 
preſent year, chat we have been upon the verge of a 
diſſolution for want of proviſion.” As to clothing; 


1 de was continually tantalized with accounts from all 


quarters, of the prodigious quantity that was purchaſed 
and forwrarded for the uſe of the army, while none reached 


wem or ſo badly ſorted as to be totally uſeleſs: The 


poor ſoldier had a pair of ſtockings given him without 


Moes, or a whiſtcoat without à chat or blanket to his 
back ; and thus he derived little benefit from what he 
received. Perhaps by Midſummer he may receive thick 
ſtockings, 
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ſtockings, h6es, and ' blankets; which he "wilt cortrive 19786 
to get rid of in che moſt expetlitious manner. In this 
way, by an eternil round of the moſt ſtupid manage- 
ment, the publit treaſure is expended to no kind of 
purpoſe, while"the ten mare beer teft c perim by 

ae nn colt and nakedn ess. 4s 
' Upon a fult-cohvition tat the ſalvation of the cauſe 
depended on making provilion for che half pay of the 
officers, the general communicated his thoughts to fortid 
of the congreſs in the following words With far the 
greateſt part of mankind; intereſt is the governing princi- 
ple; Almoſt every man is more or leſs under its inffaencs. 
Motives of public virtue may for a time, or in parti- 
culiv inſtances, actuate men t6 the obſervance: of à con. 
duct purely difinterefted ; but they are nor of ' themſelves 
ſuffieiemt co produce à perſevering conformity: to the 
reficed ditates and obligations of fociil duty. © We fihil * 
it cremplified in the American officers as wel as in all 
other men. At*the commencement of the diſpute, in 
the firſt effuſtods of, their zcal, and looking upon that 
ſervice to be only temporary, they entered irto it wilt: 
out paying any regard to pecuniary or ſelfiſh vonfidera⸗ 
tions: but finding its duration to he much ungern 
they at firſt ſuſpected, and that inſtead of deriviug any 
advantage from the hardſhips and dangers to whictethey 
were expoſed, they on the contrary were loſers by uieir 
patriotiſm, and fell far ſhort of a competency to: ſcpply 
their wants, they have gradually abated in their artlur; 
and with many an entire difinclination to the ſervice un- 
der its preſent eircumſtances has taken place. When ih 
'officer's commiſſion is valuable to him, and he fears th 
boſe it, you may then exact obedience from him. It is 
POM 6 not 


6⁴ ut His TOA o THE: 
ont de ids conſiſtent with reaſon or quſtice, to expect 
that one ſet of men ſhould make a ſacrifice of property, 
domeſtic eaſe and happineſs, and encounter the rigors of 
the field, the perils and viciffitndes of war, to obtain 
thoſe bleſſings which every-citizen will enjoy in common 
with them, without ſome adequate compenſation. It 
muſt alſo be a comfortleſs reflection to any man, that 
after he may have contributed to ſecuring the rights of 
his country, by the riſk -of his life and the ruin of his 
fortune, there. will be no proviſion made for preventing 
himſelf and family from ſinking into indigence and 
wretchedneſs. Nothing would ſerve more fully to re- 
animate their languiſhing zeal, and intereſt them tho- 
roughly in the ſervice, than a half pay and penſionary 
eſtabliſhment.” The general ſupported his interpoſition 
April in behalf of the officers, by a ſecond letter of April the 
1. 21ſt Men may ſpeculate as they will; they may 
talk of patriotiſm; they may draw a few examples from 
ancient ſtory of great atchievements performed by its 
influence, but whoever builds upon it, as @ ſufficient 
baſis. for conducting a long and bloody wat, will find 
themſelves deceived in the end. We muſt take the paſ- 
ſions of men as nature has given them, and thoſe prin- 
ciples as a guide which are generally the rule of action. 
I do not mean to exclude altogether the idea of patrio- 
tiſm. I know it exiſts, and 1 know it has done much 
in the preſent conteſt : but I will venture to aſſert, that 
a great and laſting war can never be ſupported on this 
principle alone. It muſt be aided by a proſpect of in- 
tereſt or ſome reward. For a time it may of itſelf puſh 
men to action, to bear much, to encounter difficulties, 
but it will not endure unaſſiſted by intereſt. Without 
Arro- 
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arrogance, or the ſmalleſt deviation rom truth, it may 175: 
be ſaid. that na hiſtory nam entant, can furniſh an in- 
ſtance of an armyis ſuffering ſuch uncommon hardibips 
a8 Ours has done, and hehring them with the ſame pati- 
ence am fortivade. || To ſie mum iuihout clothes n cover 
their nakedneſa, without blankets to lie on, without 
ſhoes, (ſo that their marches might be traced by the 
blood from: their-feet) and almoſt as often without pro- 
vifion- as with; marching, through froſt and ſnow, and at 
Chriſtmas taking up their winter quarters within a day's 

march af the enemy, without a houſe ar hut to cover 
them, til they. could be built, and ſubmitting to it 
witout a murmur, is a mark of patience and obedience, 
whichi lin m opinion, can ſcarce be paralleled.” Wichin 
a week aſter, cone reſobved chat there ſhould be a 
proviſen of half pay ſor the life of the officers ; but 
then they further reſolved, 4 That nothing contained in 
the, foregoing reſohnion ſhall be conſtrued to extend to 
prevent the United States from redeeming, at any time, 
the half pay of ſuch officers as they. judge proper, by 
POO ſum equal to ſux years half pay. But 
before |theſe: reſolves/ were paſſed, between two and 
three hundred,.officers had reſigned their commiſſions, 
reckoning, from laſt Auguſt. 

General Waſhington l an 
2 wrote to congreſs, on the 7th of 
March., It may be thought. contrary to our intereſt 
to go into an exchange, as the enemy would derive more 
immediate advantage from it than we ſhould : but on 
principles of genuine extenſive policy, independent. of 
the conſideration of compaſſion and juſtice, we are un- 
n not wo: chal i... An eyent of this kind 
Vor. III. RR is 
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ne- in the general wiſh of the cbuntry. I know it to be the 


ciples of juſtice, humanity, and mutual advantage, and 
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wiſh; of the army, and it muſt be the ardent with of the 
unhappy ſufferers themſelves. Should the exchange be 
deferred, till the terms of the laſt reſolve of. congreſs on 
the ſubject art fulfilled; is will be difficult to prevent 
our being generally accuſed with a breach of good faith. 
Speculative minds may conſider all our profaſſions as 
mere profeſſions, or at beſt, that intereſt and policy are 
to be the only arbiters of their validity. I cannot doubt 
that-congrels; in preſervation of the public faith and my 
perſonal honor, - will remove all impediments, that now 
oppaſe themſelves to my engagements, and: will autho- 
riae me; through commiſſioners, to ſettle as extenſive. 
and competent a cartel as may appear adyantageous and 
nevefſary, * reſolutions heretofore to the contrary, not- 
wi Congreſs in a few days removed the 
nee reſolving that he might proceed · in tho 
exchange of priſoners without waiting for the ſettlement 
and the diſcharge of their accounts: but no cartel has 
been agreed upon. Commiſſioners were appointed on 
both ſides, and held ſeveral meetings, without effecting 
tho buſimeſs. This led congrefs to reſolve, on the 21ſt 
of. April That oongreſs are ſincerely defirous of 
ſettling a cartel for the exchange of priſoners, on-prin+ 


agreeable” to the cuſtomary: rules and practice of war 
among civilized nations, and that they lament the ob- 
ſtates raiſed by gen. Howe and his commiſſioners during 
the negotiations held for this deſirable purpoſe. How⸗ 
ever, partial exchanges of individuals- have taken place, 
and :wriltiche continued. When major Otho Williams 


was exchanged he ſent a letter ta American head guar · 
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ders, relating how the priſooers had been treated at New 778, 
York, and then ſaid—< Before I conclude, permit me 

to acknowledge to you and the world, that I am'much 
obliged, to Daniel Chamier eſq; auditor general, for lend: 
ing me money; to doctor Richard Huddleſton of the 
ſeventk Britiſh regument, for ſeveral offices of 

to-mylelf, and other priſoners, and that I was treated in 
re 
the twentieth, for whom I was exchanged.” 

In January, congrefscanchiged upan a winter's irup. 
tion into Canada, and appointed the marquis de 1k 
Fayette, gens. Conway and Stark to conduct it. The 
two former repaired to Albany, and were afterward 
Joined by, baron de Kalb. But in a while, the expedition 
was dropt, for want of mon, money, clothing, leighs, 
proviſions and forage : - xmas Lanier] 
way requeſted leave to reſign his com mim̃on, which was 
granted. Baron de Steuben, who arrived the beginning of 
December, with ſundry letters of recommendation te to 
congreſs,; and was deſired b Nee 
Waſhirigton's s quarters, ſoon | ucceeded as inſpector 
general. The ſame day Commer, 5. e as a 
cepted; on the 28th. of April, Walhingron wrote ts 

J can be no longer lent as tothe. merits 
of baron de Steuben. I conſider him as an  acquilition 
to the ſervice and recommend him to, the attention of 


N 2 Wk 1 Was Honey That con- 
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nd is the et of the country. -. TI know it to be the 
with of the army; and it muſt be the ardent; wiſh of the 
unhappy ſufferers themſelves. Should the exchange be 
deferred, till the terms of the laſt reſolve of. congreſs on 
the ſubject are fulfilled, is will be difficult to prevent 
our being generally accuſed with a breach of good faith. 
Speculative minds may conſider all our profeſſions as 
mere proſeſſions, or at beſt, that intereſt and policy are 
to be the only arbiters of their validity. I cannot doubt 
that-congrels; in preſervation of the public faith and my 
perſonal honor, will remove all impediments, that now 
oppoſe themſelves to my engagements, and wilt autho- 
riae me; through commiſſioners, to ſettle as extenſive 
and competent a cartel as may appear adyantageous and 
neceflary, any reſolutions heretofore to the contrary. not- 
wi ing.“ Congreſs in a few days removed the 
n reſolving that he might proceęd · in the 
exchange of priſoners without waiting for the ſettlement 
and the diſcharge of their accounts: but no cartel has 
been agreed upon. Commiſſioners were appointed on 
both ſides, and held ſeveral meetings, without effecting 
. e This led congreſs to reſolve, on the. 21ft 
of. April That congreis are: ſincerely defirous of 
tdling a cartel for the exchange of priſoners, on prin · 
ciples of juſtice, humanity, and mutual advantage, and 
agreeable” to the cuſtomary: rules and practice oſ war 
among civilized nations, and that they lament che ob- 
ſtactes raiſed by gen. Howe and his commmiſſioners during 
the negotiations held for this deſirable purpoſe. How- 
ever, partial exchanges of individuals have taken place, 
and rili: he continued. When major Otid Williams 
was exchanged, he ſent a letter ta American head guar· 
S 9 2 . Hnr. 
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rers, relating how the prifogcrs had been treated at New 1978, 


York, and then ſaid . Before I conclude, permit me 
to acknowledge to you and the world, that I am much 
obliged, to Daniel Chamier eſq; auditor general, for lead: 
ing me money; to doctor Richard Huddleſton of the 
ſeventk Britiſn regiment, for ſeveral offices of 
to myſelf and other priſoners, and that I was treated in 
R geoecdl: naneer, by maj: Acklead of 
che twentieth, - for whom I was exchanged.” 
In January, res 's Ban? eee 
lion. indo, Cana, and appointed the marquis de 1 
Fayette, gens. Conway and Stark to conduct it. The 
two former repaired to Albany, and were afterward 
Joined by, baron de Kalb. But in a while, the expedition 
was dropt, for want of men, money, clothing, fleighs, 
proviſions and forage :- D 
way requeſted leave to reſign his commit wrde 
granted. Baron de Steuben, eee the beginaink: 
December, with ſundry letters of recommendation tc to 
congreſs; and was deſired b them to repair $0. gen 
Waſhington's quarters, ſoon ucceeded him as: 
general. The ſame day Coriway's reſignation was 55 
cepted, on the 28th. of April, Waſhingion virote ts 
congreſs—** I can be no. longer, filent as to,the_merirs 
of baron de Steuben. I conſider him as an acquiſition 
to the ſeryices, ung n 
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ectorl baroti Steuben 
ve gonad e inſpector general, with the 


major mY i bis pay to commenge 
from.he time. be png te army and entered cio the the 
F3 


6s THe frsrory Or THE 
N. ſervice of the United States: That there be wo ranks 
of inſpettors; under the direction Bf" the inſpettir gene- 
ral; che firſt to fiperintend two vr more brigades, and 
ide other to be charged with the inſpection of one bri- 
ade: That gen. Waſhington be authorized to appoint 
ſuch perſons to de inſpectors and brigade inſpectors for 
the main army, as he ſhall think beſt qualified to execute 
the ſeveral duties of thoſe offices.” The commander in 
chief and the baron being in perfect uniſon, the difci- 
8 army has been mightily improved, and the 
erciſe of the battaliotis has become uniform: In or- 
der to "Eſtabliſh theſe points, the officers were formed 
into a body, and when completely exerciſed and iniſtruct- 
ed were put upon doing the like by their men- When 
dhe baron mancœuvred the battalions, the brigades, the 
diviſions, or the army; he explained matters to the re- 
reſpective cd mmanding officers, and tanght therm do un- 
Aerſtand the meaning and intention of the various move- 
"ents. The office of inſpector general was One bf the 
- fegulations"iti- view for the reform of the army, fone 
time before Conmway's appointment : and the foreign 
:\6fficers, Who had no commiſſions, and no commands, 
nc who were of ability, were to have beth recom- 
mended, ahd patticularly- baron P Arendt, with whom 
- the iden origintted. 
The tulkeribgs of the wity for want bf proviſion, led 
the congreſs to think at length of changing che com- 
"miſfary general; | they therefore Gitected the prefident to 
Write bo cl. Jeremiah Wadfverth of 'ConticBticur, re- 
gqueſting his atendance on matters of 
| r 
müttee of four to confer with him, and inquire Whether 
he 
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he wauld uadertake che office of commiſſary, general of i. 
parchaſes. The colgelwas not 3 ſtranger ta he nature. 
of the uſineſs, nor the way in which it was neceſſary 
to conduct it, for the ſervice of the army, He con- 
ſidered, the matter thoroughly; laid his own. plan; and 
inſormed the committee upon what terms he would. un- 
dertake the conducting af that department: from theſe. 
he would not recede, . He. would nar be bed up by. aa 
regulating acts, but would be leſt at liberty to purchase 
as he was able. Aſter repeated conterences, ( Con- 
greſs-procecded to the election of 4 commiligry general 
of purchaſes, and. the ballots. being taken, Jeremiah 
Wadſwarth elq; was unanimouſly: elected. on the gh 
of April, In fte days More, upon the. reſumption! of 
the. canſideratign, af che report of the GAmmibtee ap- 
pointed to confers with: him, they reſolued, % That the. 
commiſlary general of purchaſes. have full power o a 
point and remove. every officer in his: departments” 
which was followed by variqus other: reſehutiong, and 
cloſed with one declaring, ** That all farmer selon 
general of purchaſes, which. jatevſere web the ſorego¹α 
Jaſeph Trymbyll, to quiz ths department and in ig 
operation ed yearly Jeftrayed: their , 2 | 
to tale cyery accalary-weeſyre for the immegiane relief 
&-ſoldiers,, and te mh dhe ver-lteratidn in 
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1578. woollens and nens, made or unmade, for che ſervice of 


the ſick; müny of whom were loft for want of theſe 
afticles. hey alfs ordered doctor Shippen, che director 
eral of the Hoſpitals and doctor Ruſh, Phyfician ge- 

ral of the middle diſtrict, to attend them on the 25th 
of January. A comtmittee of fe upom their arrival Was 
choſen to ſend for, and to hear them, and tö report 
ſpecially: ' The" afternoon of the 27th, "and! the next 
morning, were ſpent in that ſervice. A gentleman; who. 
could not but know what'paſſed; wrote on the 28th 
% Doctor R fays in 2 letter, that one "BalF of the 


ſolfiers that" tied la year, ' periſhed by the preſent medical 


eftabliſhment —A” ſhocking black” picture indeed doctor 
Ruſn painted—but by all accounts it is a juſt one. £1 
isa very Trielancholyreflefion;” that bufcdings erected 
fbr the relief and comfort of che fick and wounded, 
ſhould become tombs: to then. A bad fyſtem and 4 
bad adminiſtration, have produced great miſchiefs in the 
hoſpital,  Peculation and embezrlement of ſtorés, pre- 
vail as much in this department as in others. I do not 
allege theſe things without authority or proof. They are 
fats too well aithenticated.”- Another, in his corteſ. 
phndente,- expreſſed himſelf thus upon matters-— The 
wealth of "iris Could not ſupport the expenee of che 
Bedieaf epartment alone; above two or three years. 
There 1s but one right fyſtem for a military hoſpital; and 
that is the one made uſe of by*the-Britiſh armyr hat 
would fave Half à million 2 yea? to the continent, "and, 
hät js more; would produce perfect ſa6ofaRiba and 
ineſs.? On the goth, Pr. Ruſh requeſted- leave to 
reſign) which” was accepted. Congfeſs, on the 6th of 
Febrpaty, OT 3 -upon'the "_ 
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hoſpitals of the United States. On the agth, Dr. Ruſh 
ſent a letter from · Princeton to gen. Waſhington, con- 
taining a well · atteſted certificate from Bethlehem, ſetting 
forth, that the wine allowed the hoſpital. was ſo adulte - 
rated as to have none of the qualities of Madeira that 
none of the patients under the care of the ſigners eat of 

veniſon, poultry, and wild ſowl, (unleſs. purchaſed by 
themſelves): and that large quantities were purchaſed by 
tal but once during fix weeks reſidence in Bethlehem, 
though the utmoſt diſtreſs and mortality prevailed—that 
the ſick were too much crowded, and wanted blankets, 
ſhirts, ſtraw, and other neceſſaries— that there died in 
the place two hundred ſoldiers (eight - tenths of them by 
2 puttid fever caught in the hoſpitzl) . within three 
months. Dr. Ruſh mentioned, that Dr. Shippen, in 
the height of the mortality, wrote to congreſs . No 
fatal diſeaſe prevails in the hoſpitals, very few die, and 
the hoſpitals are in very good order.” He ſaid = Our 
director general was employed in ſelling large quantities 
of Madeira wine, brown and loaf ſugar, &c. (which 
had t been tranſported through: the country in hoſpital | 
waggons, and ſecured as hoſpital ſtores) under the name 
of private property. This, and another letter fromthe. 
doctor, were read in congreſs, the third of April, when 
a committee was àppointed and directed. ta inquire into 
the charges contained in the letters againſt dactor Shippen 
and into his conduct as director general, and to report 
ſpecially to congreſa. The diminution of the army. by 
aal hys been groat + neee 


of ithe« firſt committee, for rhe. banks: mcg 317% 
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the want of neceſſaries. 


troop had taken a hundred and two of the enemy: pri- 
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1718. ekneſs/ of the ſoldiers, before. going 0 the hoſpitals, 


was brought upon them, not altogether through the 


want of clothes or proviſion, but of: cleanlineſs in their 
huts and in the camp. Notwithſtanding repeated poli- 


tive orders enjoining cleanlineſs, in ſome places af the 
camp the ſtench was intolerable, 1 
It has — —— Pulaſli dall base | 
and have the command of an independent corps, to 
conſiſt of ſixty- eight horſe and two hundred font; the 
horſe to e eee 
in the manner of light infantry: - as ar 
| eee 
the light dragoons, a bold enterpriſing young afficer, 
who, if ſpared, is like to make à conſiderable ſigure; 
but a refolve of congreſs leads us to notice him. By 
the twenty ſecond of laſt November, he and his little 


ſoners. The whole tenor of his conduct during that 
campaign proved him to be brave and prudent. He 
rendered eſſential ſervice to his country, and acquired to 
himſelf and the corps he commanded, diſtinguiſhed 
honor. The congreſs, to reward his merit, have re- 
folved, ( That capt. H. Les. be promoted to. the rank 
of major commandant ;/ that he be empowered-to aug- 
ment his preiont corps by inliftments; to two troops of 
horſe, to act as a ſeparate curps.” Theſe inliſtments 


u not webe made from among the priſoners. The 


commander. in chiet oppoſes every ching of that kind, 
aud has wrigen We have always complained againſt 
Howe, and till do, for obliging or permitting the: pri- 
foners in g anc 0 ne 
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cedure The practice on dur pare would juſtify it in 1778. 
kim. I believe no priſoners have ever been inliſted by 

us, I am ſure none haye through compulſion,” But 
in the Maſſachuſetts, a number of the convention troops, 
upon offering themſelves, were inliſted: which occa- 
honed--the general's writing, © Burgoyne could hardly 
ſuggeſt a more effectual plan, for plundering us of ſo 
much money, reinſoreing Mr. Howe with ſo many men, 
and preventing us from recrviting a certain number of re- 
giments.” All the Britiſn deſerters ſent on from this ftate 
as recruits for ont regiment, went off tothe enemy by the end 
of March: and of a detachment of ſixty of them, which 
marched to join col. Henley's, only twelve or thirteen 
reached the camp · Fart of che athers made their eſcape, 
and the veſt formed a plan for the ſame purpoſe, mutinicd 
aud were thrown into priſon. The conduct of igliſting 
the convention troops was ſufficiently mortifyipg;/'bur it 
vas far more provoking to obſerve the backwardneſs of 
the ſtates in fornifbing che recruits. that were wanted. 
Inſtead oſ the army's being reiafarced-with eight or ten 
Ann. April 
dreds, by the twelfth of April. 7 
Let us change the e, ei cwolbs ery 
a time, maxe particularly to the proceedings of congreſs... 
On che 19th of January, they reſolved to grant a bre. 
vet af heut. col. p the chevalier de Maduit du Pleſſis, 
38 a twurd for his ſervices, Gen. Waſningztog recom- 
mended him ib a letter, adding, that the Fallant con- 
duct of this young gentleman at Brandywine, Gerrnan- 
wen, and at Fort Mercer, (on the Delaware) entigleg 
bim ce che particular notice of oongreſe chat * he 
wdjcious alterations in the works at Red. 
bank, 
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1 bank, and ſhowed great good conduct during the action, 
in which the Heſſians were repulſed; and that - after 
the evacuation was determined on, he became the means 

of ſaving ſome valuable artillery and ſtores, and cheer- 

N fully undertook as volunteer the hazardous operation of 

| t blowing up the magazine, &c. without apparatus uſually. 

= provided upon ſuch occaſions ;”- and concluding with 
c he poſſeſſes a degree of modeſty 1 
men who have performed brilliant actions. a fl 

Two days after, congreſs, on the report ben who 
board of war, reſpecting the treatment of the American 
priſoners in New Tork and Philadelphia, reſolved among 
other things“ That the allowance of two dollars a 
week to officers, who are priſoners of war to theſe United 
States do ceaſe, unleſs to thoſe officers wh may be en- 
titled thereto by any contract made on or before their 
captivity or ſurrender: That in return: for permiſſion 
given to purchaſe proviſions of the American oommiſ- 
faries for the uſe of the enemy's-priſoners, gen. Wafh- 
ington be directed to demand of gen. Howe; liberty to 

| g clothing in ſuch places as may be under his 
power for the uſe of the American priſoners: That the 
commiſſary general of priſoners and his reſpectiye de- 
puties, be forth with directed to call in all the officers 
and privates belonging to the enemy, and to confine 
then in ſuch places, and order them to be ſubſiſted and 
treated in ſuch manner as ſhall render their ſituation 
fimilar, in all reſpects, to. chat of the offieers and privates 
who are priſoners with the enemy; and that they con- 
tinue this mode of treatment, till ſuch time as a change 
of conduct on the part of the enemy ſhall induce: con- 
grels or che commiander in chief of «the atmies of theſe 

E556 ſtates, 
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ſtates! to give directions for a different line of conduct 1778. 
on their pare.” This threat of retaliation will have little 
effect upon the Bririſh' commander; and if no other 
conſideration ſhobld prevent, the general humanity of 
the people would be u bar to its execution. That fore 
different meaſures ought to be adopted as to the Britiſh 
officers, than what are at preſent given into, mnlt be 
adtritted upon another aceount ; for they have done 
much miſchief to the American cauſe. During their 
captivity, they have formed connections in the country ; 
habe conficrried the” diſaffected; converted many igno- 
rant people; Ae ee 
their ſtorles of the power of Great Britain. 

On the 27th of February, ö 
whatever inhabitant of theſe ſtates ſhall kill, or ſeize, or 
take any loyal citizen" or citizens thereof, and corivey 
him, her or them, to any place witfun the power of the 
enemy; or er et enter into any combination for ſuch 
purpoſe; or attempt to carry the ſame into execution, 
er dae abel dr mak at herein or "ſhall by giving 
intelligence, acting as a guide, or in any other manner 
whatever, aic the enemy in the perpetration thereof, he 
ſhall ſuffer death by the judgment of a court-riiartial, 
a8 à traitor; aſſaſſin and ſpy, if the offence be committed 
within ſeventy miles of the head quarters of the grand 
or other artries of | theſe.” ſtates, where a general officer 
commands. This reſolution” has been introduced to 
now yu what a ſtreteh of power "congreſs has been 
gullty of. They have hereby ſuſpended in particular 
caſes" the judicial authotity of the Maſſachuſetts ſtate, 
which is not the feat of war; and ſubjected certain eri- 
minals'to- a trial by a'court-martial,” inſtead of leaving 


111 them 
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76 
n. them to the laws of ts ſtate. 
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At Providence a general 
officer commands a ſmall army, at the diſtance of only 
farty-five miles from Hoſton. Al bodies of falſihle men 
poſſeſſed of or-elaiming-pawer, ought to be -parrowly 
watched, or fram; good or bad intentions, they will tranſ- 
. of e pin ee eee 
eee een ed * 
of March, quarter-maſter general; but allowed tg re- 


tain his rank in the army. The next day, capgrels, 


upon the report of a committee, reſolved, That leut, 


gen. Burgoyne, an-aceount- of bis ill ſtats of health, Have 


having the Norch River and the paſſes in the Highlands 


bis leaving the t underBurgoyve to ſhiſt forchemſblves, 


leave to embark; for England by Rhode-Ifland, or 
mare expeditious route, with the offers of his famity 
and his fervants,” He is engaged by parole, in caſe the 


embarkatien o tha convention tronps is prolonged be- 


yond the time apprabended, to return to Argerica 
ypon 
demand and dus netiee given, and te re-deliyer himſelf 
into the power pf-copgrefs, unleſs regularly exchanged. 
Congreſz have nat loſt ſight of the importance of 


woll ſecured, {Þ as t6 render ſuddden attempt 

Albany by the 2 Had ar W. Howe, 
inſtead of going by ſea to Philadelphia, bent his whale 
farce for the maſtering of cheſe, as gen. Waſhington 
ſtrongly ſuſpocted he would do, the independency af tho 
United States muſt have tattered to the very foundation, 
if not have been completely ſubverted. Whether che 
plan of making the grand diyerſion ſouthward, originated 
with the miniſtry, bjraſelf, or « Pennſylxanig refagee—by 


in caſe the reinfarcernept from Byrope did not arrive in 


* 
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time, the ſabjugarion-of the county muy be entireꝭy pre- 1. 
vented . Gen. Gates was ditected, on the 1 Sth of April; et 
eo repair Lorthwith ee Fiſh-kill, and to take the cottitnand * 
of all the troops on the North River and in the whole 
northem departmietit. He was alſo to take effeAual 
meaſures to cure the communication between” the 
eaſtern and ſouthern ftates, by tbintaining the pofkef- 
fon of the river; and for that purpoſe was 
to provide gallies, gun-boats, fire rafts; chains, caſdots 
and cheveaux de Frize, and to erc& all neeeſſary fortifie 
cations, Weſt Point has for ſome time been pirthed 
upon ab @ proper ſpot; and the troops have begun, und 
are going on to fortify it. When the works ate com- 
pleted, it wil de u mueh ſtronger poſt chan fort Mont- 
gornety; and is highet up the tiver, and projets into 
it, The foldiers, whether militia or continentals, will, 
according to cuſtom, be employed upon them till fniſh- 
ed, without putting the rune e er 
for labor in evectiag them. 

Conde wer expeRiing. that Tanattiog world even 
up in Europe favorable do America : and were confirmn- 
ed in their expectation, upon the receipt of a draught 
of a bill for dechring the intention of the Britiſh par- 
kament as to the exerciſe of their right of impoling 
taxes on the Americans, as alſd the Uraught of a bill to 
enable the king to appoint commiſfioners with powers 
to treat, conſult and agree upon the means of quieting 
certain, diforders within the colonies. "Theſe draughty 
were ſent from Philadelphia to gen. Waſhington, who 
forwarded them to York Town. On the! 224 of Aprit 
congreſs took them inte confideration, and, obſerving 
that! they had been induſtriquſly circulated in u partial 
CU 5 and 
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with printed for the public information: but at the ſame 
time took care to counteract their influence by the re- 
marks they publiſhed reſpecting them. They declared 
their, belief, that the parliament would confer on them 
the uſual ſolemnities of their laws; and then obſerved, 
that upon a ſuppoſition the matters contained in them 
ſhould really go into the Britiſh ſtatute book, they would 
ſerve to ſhow, in a clear point of vie, the weaknek 
and wickedneſs of the enemy: on theſe they expatiated. 


This done they ſaid It appears evident that the ſaid 


bills are intended to operate upon the hopes and fears of 
the good people of theſe ſtates, ſo as to create divifions 
among them, and a deſection from the common cauſe : 
and that they are the ſequel of that inſidious plan, which 
from the days of the ſtamp- act down to the preſent 
tome th: involved this country inicontention and pod. 
ſhed.” - Congreſs went on to pronounce, that if any 
men or body of men preſume to make any ſeparate or 
partial convention or agreement with the Britiſh com- 
miſſioners, they ought to be conſidered and treated as 
open and avowed enemies of the United States. They, 
declared, © That theſe. United States cannot with pro- 
priety hold any conference or treaty with any commiſ- 


ſioners on the part of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhall as 


a. preliminary thereto, either withdraw their fleets and, 
armies, or elſe in poſitive and expreſs terms acknow- 
NO ee eee They then, 


from an apprehenſion that it is the deſign of the enemy 


5 bo) 1ult them into a fatal ſecurity, call upon the ſtates to 
uſe the moſt ſtrenuous-exertions to have their refpeRiva 


e we. ;cqurinental: oops in the field as hon is poſ= 
ſible, 
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rn 
occaſion may require. The congreſs at this period had 
no knowledge of a. treaty's having been entered . into by 
France wich their commiſſioners; but they coqjectured 
chat there would be a rupture in Europe between the 
French and Britiſh nations; and to avail themſelves of 
the occaſion, and detach the tories from the enamy, 
— — day recommended to the ſtates the offer- 
ing of pardon, under the reſtrictions. that might be 
thought expedient, to ſuch of their inhabitants or fub- 
jects who had levied war againſt: them, or had adhered 
to the enemy, as ſhould ſurrender themſelves ta any civil 
or military officer of any of the ſtates, or return to the 
ſtate, they belonged to before the 10th. of next June. 
The arrival of the conciliatory bills at New Vork and 
tion in the royal forces. Theſe thought their perſonal 
honor wounded in the recantation now made of all that 
high language and treatment, which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to hold or to offer to the Americans. The 
diſappointment. was the. greater, as the bills were the 
ſubſtitute to a reinforcement of twenty thouſand, men, 
which they had expected. But the feelings of the nu- 
dr mmm eee 
ſcribed. ; 


„ eee . 
May, ©, to. inquire into the laws and: cuſtoms of nations 


reſpecting neutrality, and to report whether the condutt 
of the king of Portugal. in forbidding the veſſels. of the 
United States to enter his ports, and ordering thoſe al- 
ready chere to depatt at; a ſhort day, is not a breach of 


the laws of neutrality, am Mill tg uſtify acts of hoſtility | 
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eee een das Mache On us Gd, 
duritg the Sunday's. adjournment; Mr. Simeon Deane, 
trother do Silgs-Denne oft; arrived expreſs from France, 
-with ſundry important diſpatches, whereupon congreſs 
was convencd, and the diſpatches opened and read, 
among which, to their inconerivable joy, were a treaty 
of commerce, and a treaty. of alliance, cnc hd be- 
tween his moſt; Chriſtian majeſty the king of France, and 
the United States of America. The treaties were duly 
weighed: and conſidered ſeparately the next day, And 
wpon-tath-it was unanimouſiy refolved, * That che fame 
bo and is hereby ratified.” There was, an ect ſeperate 
and ſecret in the following terms The meſt -Gbrif- 
tian king declares, in conſequence of the intimate union 
which ſubſiſts between him and the king of Spain, chat 
in concluding with the United States o America, this 
reaty of amity and commerce, and that of eveprial and 
efenbive alliance; his majeſty ith intended and invends 
to reſerve; exprefaly, and he reſerves by this, prefen, fe- 
parate and ſecret act to his ſaith Catholic\majeſty, the 
power of dceeding do the ſaid, arenties, and do participart: 
in weir Kipulations at ſuch time as he ſhall judge pro 
per—It being well underſtood nevertheleG,. hat if any 
of the ſtipulations of the ſaid treaties are not agreeablt 
to the king of Spain, his Catholic majeſty, may propoſe 
other conditions analagous to the principal, gin. of the 
alliance, and. conformable-to the rules of equality, reci- 
prociey and friendthip.” . This act being duly. weighed, 
it was reſolved unanimouſly, 5 That the ſume be and 
—— The dent refohution ws, * Tha f 
| this. congreſs entertain the higheſt ſenſe of the magna- 
| g awd. wiſdom of: his mot Chriſtian majeſty, ſo | 

ſtrongly 


. 
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 ſrrorigly Gretplified im the treaty 6f amity and com- v8. 


meree; and the treaty of alliance; and the commiſſioners 
repreſenting theſe ſtates; at the cotirr of Franee, are di- 
reed to preſent the grateful ack\owledgments of this 
congreſsto his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, for his eruly mag- 
nanimous conduct reſpecting theſt ſtates; in the fad 
generous and diſintereſted treaties, and to aſſure His ma- 
jeſty,” on che part of this congreſs, it is ſinderely wiſhed 
that the friendſfũp ſo happily commenced between France 
and theſe United States may be perpetual. O the 5th 
they reſolved, . That the commiſſioners he inſtructetl 
to inſorm the court of France, that although congreſs 
ſeeret ; yet from a ſincere deſire of rendering the friend. 
ſhip and alliance fo happily begun, permanent and per- 
petual, and being appreheaſive that differences may 
ariſe fm the "11th and 12th articles in the treaty of 
amity and cotfirrierce, congreſs are deſirous that the ſaid 
articles may de utterly expunged.” Mr. Lee was againſt 
admitting theſe articles, and affigned his reaſons to 
Meſſrs. Frankhn and Deane on the goth of January 
who on the xt of February wrote to Mr. Gerard, that 
they coneurred in deſiring chat the ſame might be ornit 
ted, notwithſtanding which they were retained. Lou 


tion that che report of theſe treaties ſpread through the 
United States. The people were in raptures. The few 
veral brigades of the army; by gen. Waſhington's orders, 
aſſembled in the morning of the öth, when their ehap- 
lains cornmvnieated the intelligence, offered up a thꝛatikſ 
N und deliveced © Aiſcourſe ſuitable to the occa- 

e e when thir= 
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+8975 teen cannon were diſcharged i at the firing of the laſt, | 
running fire of itifantry began on the right, and con- 
tinued through the whole front: line; it was then taken 
up on the leſt of the ſecond line, and continued to the 
right. A ſignal was given, and the whole army huz- 
'zaed, « Long, live the x ing af France.” The artillery 
fired as before, which was ſuccceded by, a fecond gene. 
ral diſcharge of all the muſketry in a running fire, and 
by a Long live the friendly European powers. "The 
military ceremony was reiterated, and cloſed with an 
thuzza © for the American, ſtates,” The gemainder of 
the day paſſed away in univerſal joy and gladneſs. Every 
American will ſoon have, from the publication of the 
-rcaties, an opportunity of learning their contents; mean 
While congreſs have recommended to all, to conſider 
the ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty as their bre- 
thren and allies, and to behave toward them with the 
ſriendſhip and attention due ta the ſubjects of a great 
prince, who with the higheſt magnanimity and wiſdom 
diath tieated with theſe L nited States on terms of, perfect 
zquality. and mutual advantage, thereby Tendenng. a 
ſelf che protector of the rights of mankind,” . 
The congreſs, after receiving the treaties, had a 
ttronger teeling of their on importance than before, 
und reſalved, That the commiſſioners appointed for 
the courts of Spain, Iuſcany, Vienna, and Berlin, ſhould 
lire in ſuch ſtile and manner at their reſpectiye courts as 
hey may find. ſuitable and neceſſary to ſupport the dig- 
airy of their public character. They elected Ralph Izard 
eſq; commiſſioner for the court of Tuſcany;,and Wil- 
May Bann Lee eſq; for the —_————— On 


ieee 10.6 een dreſs to the 
III inha- | 
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they recapitulate in a maſterly and affecting manner the 
language is calculated to ſeize and lead the paſſions cap= 
tive at pleaſure. When they come to the French trea- 
ties, they fay—** You have ſtill to expect one ſevere 


conflict. Your foreign alliances, though they ſecure. 


your independence, cannot ſecure your country from de- 
ſolation, your Rabitations from plunder, your wives from 
inſult or violation, nor your children from butchery. 
Foiled in the principal deſign, you muſt expect to feel 


the rage of diſappointed ambition. Ariſe then ! to your | 


tents! and gird you for battle. It is time to turn the 


ſtroyer· They have filled up the meaſure of their abo- 
Although much is done, yet much remains to do. 
Expect not peace, while any corner of America is in 
poſſeſſion of your foes. You muſt drive them away from 
this land of promiſe, a land flowing indeed with milk 
and honey. Tour brethren at the extremities of the 
continent, already implore your friendſtip and protec- 
tion. It is your duty to grant their requeſt. They 


hunger and thirſt after liberty. Be it yours to diſpenſe 


to them the heavenly gift. And what is there now to 
prevvnt ĩt ? They afterward hold up to their view the 
ſweets of a free commerce with every. part of the earth, 
ſoon to reimburſe them for all the loſſes they have ſuſ- 
tained che full tide of wealth to flow in upon their 
ſnores, free from the arbitrary impoſitions of thoſe, whoſe 
intereſt' and whoſe declared policy it is to check their 
growth end the nouriſhing-and foſtering of heir in- 
"= G 2 A 


tereſts 
- 
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headlong current of vengeance upon the head of the de- 
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inhabitants of che United States of America” In it 177% 
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Wiberg by governments, ; whoſe power wilt be derived 
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from their grant; and that will therefore be obliged, by 
the inſuener of cogent neteffity, to exert it in their fa- 


Vor. They cloſe with“ It is to obtain theſe things 


chat we calh for: your ſtrenudus, unremitted exertions. 
Yer do not believe that you have beèn, or can be ſaved, 
merely by your on ſtrength; No! it is by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Heaven; and this you-nwſt affiduouſly cultivate 
by acts which Heaven approves. Thus ſhall the power 
and happineſs of theſe ſovereign, free, and independent 
Rates, founded on che virtue of their citizens; Increaſe, 
extend and endure, until the Almighty ſhall blot out all 
the empires of che earth.” That this animated, but in 
ſome inſtances, extravagant addreſs, might have its full 
operation; and to the utmoſt extent, they 'rectirifnended 
to miniſters of the goſpel,” of all denominations, the 
reading or the cauſing of it to be read, irtirlediately 
after divine ſervice, to the inhabitants of the United 
States, in their reſpectivr churches and chapels, ant other 
ne fubjeck of making an allowance to officers after the 

war, and then · reſolved unanimouſſy, That all mili- 


— 0: commiſfioned by congreſs, wh6' ni are or 


kereafter may be inthe ſervice of the United" States, and 
ſhall continue therein during the war, and not hold any 
office of profit under theſe ſtates or any of them, hall, 
after the coheluſion of the war, be entitled to receive an- 
nually-for the term of ſeven years, if they live ſo long, 
one half of the preſent pay of ſuch officers ; provided 
chat no general officer of te cavalry, artillery or infantry, 
ſhall be entitled to receive more chan the ont half part 
n pay of a colonel of ſuch torps z ant] provided that 


* this 
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this reſolution ſhall not extend to any officer, un be. 
ſhall have taken an oath of allegiance to and N 
tually refide within ſome one of the United States. 

All later proceedings nen muſt bea 
another opportunity. p. N 
On April the deny fie, ds Maſſachuſeres PS 
bly ſent a letter to congreſs giving the reaſons why they 
refrained, from paſſing the regulating act, viz. their ap- 
prehehſions that it could not be carried into execution, 
and that it would be attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences. They have paſſed an act for preſcribing and 
eſtabliſhing an oath of fidelity and allegiance. Perſons 
refuſing i it, are to be ſent off by order of council, within 
forty days after ſuch refuſal,” ro ſome ieee 
nions of the king of Great Britain. 

The declaration of independence made it peg for 
the South Carolinians to new model their temporary 
form of government. The inhabitants, inſtead of chooſ- 
ing delegates 1 to meet in convention for that buſineſs, 
intruſted their repreſentatives with it; and the elections 
in every. part of the ſtate were conducted on the idea, 
that the members choſen, over and above the ordinary 
powers. of legiſlators, ſhould have that of framing anew 
conſtitution. .. Thus authorized, in January 1777, they 
entered upon the buſineſs. | They did not proceed to 
give a final ſanction to their deliberations z, but the model 
they had agreed to was printed in the form of a bill, 
and ſubrnitted to the examination of the people t large 
for the ſpace of a. year. Such was the prevailing ap- 
probation,” that when it came before the legiſlature, che 


gener) ably and derlei proceeded in 
G 3 March 
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1778. March 1778, to give it a final ſanction in the form of a 
law; and preſented it to preſident Rutledge for his af. 
ſent. He refuſed paſſing it, and gave his reaſons in a 
ſpeech addreſſed to both houſes. He urged the oath he 
had taken to preſide according to the conſtitution. agreed 
to by the repreſentatives in 17763 that the bill offered 
to him annihilared one branch of the legiſlature, and 
transſerred the right of electing another branch from the 
general aſſembly to the people, and that nothing ap- 
peared elearer to him than that they had not lawful power 
ſo to do, He obſerved, that the good of the people 
being the end of government, that is the beſt form 
under which they are happieſt; and that they are the 
fitteſt judges of what will be moſt productive of their 
happineſs. He ſurmiſed that © The people preferred a 
compounded or mixed government to à ſimple demo- 
cracy, or one verging toward it, perhaps becauſe,, how- 
ever unexceptionable democratic power may appear at 
the firſt view, its effects haye been found arbitrary, ſe- 
vere and deſtructive, Certain it is,“ ſaid he, © chat ſyſ· 
tems which, in theory have been much admired, on 
trial have not ſucceeded ; and that projects and experi- 
ments relative to government are of all ſchemes; the 
moſt dangerous and fatal.” He concluded his addreſs 
with reſigning the office of preſident and commander 
in chief into their hands, and requeſting them to ac- 
cept it and elect ſome perſon in his ſtead. A Majority 
of their ſuffrages were in favor of the honorable Arthur 
Middleton; but he had his difficulties as to paſſing the 
bill, and declined the office. The honorable Rawlins 
n ſoon. nene ** 
arc 
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March gave his aſſent to the bill me new 1776 
conflitatian #3419 andbiioc nv ee bas 1 

 Someweeks before this lav- wii palſed; wwe Rindatph 
frigate-of 36 guns and 305 men, cbmmafided by cape.” 
Biddle, ſailed on a eruiſt from Charleſtown; The Yar- 
mouth of 6 guns diſcovered her and five other veſſels 
in the evening of the 5th of March; and came up wink 
her by nine o'clock at night. Capt. Vincent haited her 
to hoiſt colours, or he would fire into her; on which 
ſne hoiſted American, and immediately gave the Far- 
mouth her broadfide, which was returned, and in about 
2 quarter of an hour ſhe blew up. Four men were favett 
upom a piete of her wreck, and fubſiſtett for five ditys 
upon nothitig more than tain water, which they ſuckedt 
from u piece of blanket they had picked up. On the 
fiſch, the Tutmouch being in chace of à ſhip, "Happily 
bew them waving ; the captain humanely ſuſ- 
pended the hate,” hauled up to the wreek, got a ddat 
out, and Brought them on board f. Three days before 
this, the Alfred frigare of 20 nine poundets was taken 
by che Ariadne and Ceres. The Ametiean haye at 
loſt the Virginia frigate. PO In | 

The ere of an American privateer, in 4 nigh or the 
23th of January, took the fort of New Providence, Being 
joined by a number of Americans in the place. They con- 
tinued two days in poſſeſſion of it, during which time they 
made thernſelves' maſters of x hip of 16 guns, chax was re-. 
pairifigfomedimage ſuſtained by runningon i reefofrocks. 
They likewiſe poſſeſſed themſelves of five prizes that Kit 
doen ſent ia by aletter of marque. The letter of marque | 


5 R N Ramſay's Hiſtory, PLE p. 129138, cult in- 
en ever of Marc te 19 Remembrancer, vol. vi. p. 143. 
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privateer, when ſbe cut her cables and ſailed off, having 
about halß an houn hefote ſent away the ſhip and three 
of the prizes; and. ſet fire ta che other o, 
Captain, James, Willing, in che ſervice of the United 
States, arrived; with a detachment of men from fort 
Pitt at the Natches, 3 Britiſh ſettlement in Weſt Flo- 
rida, on the evening of the gh of February; and the 
next warping early ſent out ſundry parties, ho almoſt 
of war on their parole. The colours of the United 
States being hoiſted, and the country taken poſſeſſlon 
of in their name, the inhabitants fearing the confiſcation. 
of, their property, waited on capt, Willing to propeße 
term of accommodation, to which he readily agreed. 
They axe nog to takę arms againſt the United. States, 
_ or, po; aſſiſt their enemies; but are to ohſerve a ſtrit᷑t neu- 
tralip. Ppring ſuch. b pare. their , perſons;' ayes, : 
and other property, of what kind ſocver, are to remain - 
ſafe;and,unmolefted ;. but the property of all public of · 
ficers of the Britiſh crown is excepted, as alſo the pro- 
perty of all Britiſh, who are not reſicents in the diſtrict. 
The-agreement, was ſigned by the delegates from the 
people and their aſſociates, on the one party ppd.by The: 
captain on che other, the 21ſt of Februar. 
Since the earlieſt return of ſpring, a ſucceſſion-06/ de- 
tachments from gen, Howe's army have ranged the coun- 
try for many miles round Philadelphia and in the Jer- 
ſeys,, ghieß to open the communication for bringing 
in ſupplies, and do collect forage, . They have been. 
| pretty. ſucceſsſul. But col. Hand, in anſwer - to col. 
Mawhood,. charged. his troops not only with! denying , 


quarter, 
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qvarter, but burcheting che Arnericins ho fürrehdered 1778. 
prifoners,; and bayonetting / on the 2 rſt of March, in the 


— manner, in cold blood, men who were taken 
by ſurpriſe, when they neither could nor did atternpt to 
eee ſome of hom were not fight. 
ing men. The ſucceſsful ſurpriſe of a party of Ame- 
ricans, conkifting of ſome himdreds, poſted about ſeven- 
teen miles from the city, took place on the 4th of May. 
On the ch, the ſecond battalion of Britiſh light infantry, 
in flat boats, attended by three gallies and other armed 
boats, proceeded up the Delaware, in order to deſtroy 
all che American ſnips and veſſels lying in the river 
between Philadelphia and Trenton. They landed the 
next morning; advanced toward Bordentown,z drove 
the Americans that oppoſed them; entered the town, 
and burnt four ſtore-houſes, containing proviſions, to— 
bacco, ſome military ſtores and camp equipage. The 
country being alarmed, and a ſtrong body; collected, the 
battalion croſſed to the Pennſylvania ſhore. The next 
day they reſumed their operations, and at ſun- ſet embark-- 
ed and returned to Philadelphia. While upon the *-- 
peditionhe they burnt two frigates, one of 34 guns, the 
other of 28. nine large ſhips three privateer ſioops 
of. 16 guns each three of 10-twenty- three brigs, with" 
2 number of ſloops and ſchooners. Two of the ſhipy” 
were loaded with tobacco, rum and military ſtores. 
Thus ends, moſt probably, the hiſtory of gen. Howe's 
ſueceſſes in North America; ſbr Sir Henry Clintet ars 
rived at Philadelphia on the'8th of May, to ſuceced the 5 
farmer, who- will ſoon return to Grear Britan. 
The Britiſh. officers, to expreſs their eſteem” for Sir 
we Hove * a magnificent entettaihtpent, 
with 
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1776. with which to grace his departure for Great Britain. It 

conſiſted of a variety of parts, on land and water ; was 
called the Miſchianza ; and was given on Monday the 

d gh of May. It was- indeed magnificent; began at four 
in the afternoon, and concluded at four the next morn- 
ing. There was a grand and beautiful echibition of fire 
works; toward the concluſion” of which, a triumphal 
arch appeared glorioufly illuminated, with Fame blow. 
ing from her trumpet in letters of light— Thy laurels 


= ſhall never fade.” This prediction would be more likely 
to receive a fulfilment, had the military atchievements 
if of the general been more anſwerable to-the-force he has 
10 commanded againſt the Americans. The American 


* 


officers planned a different entertainment for him; which 
had proved fatal to themſelves, but r 
one Britiſh general. 
The marquis de bs amy) with 4a eee 
about 2500 men, rank and file, croſſed the Schuylkill, 
and proceeded to take poſt at Barron-hill, about twelve 
miles in front of the army at Valley-ſorge. He planted 
his piquets and videttes, and ſent out patroles on all the 
roads by which it was probable the enemy would ap- 
proach him. About two miles on his left was White- 
marſh, where a number of roads ferm a junction. The 
marquis intruſted the guard of theſe roads to ſorne:mi- 
lina, hom he ordered there, but who never went A 
quaker inferring from the marquis's directing him to 
provide lodgings for the night, that he intended re- 
maining there, ſent information of it to the enemy, who 
by their ſpies having obtained intelligence of the mur. 
= quis's: firuation, formed an inſtantaneous deſign” of fur: 
= priſing him. For that purpoſe; on the night of May 
CARR | the 
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full 7000 men, and a number of cannon, By taking 
the Franckfort road, and, croſſing the country through 


the 19th, (gen. Crane marched, out of Philadelphia with 1778. 


the old York road and W hite-marſh, the next morning 20. 


he entered the road on which the marquis was, about 
two miles in his rear, at Plymouth meeting-houſe. From 
this, place to Matſon's- ford on the Schuylkill is about 
one mile and a quarter, the only ford by which the 
marquis could effect a retreat, and about two miles 
from Barron- hill church. Other troops were advancing 
to take the marquis in front, and co-operate with gen. 
Grant; who inſtead of haſtening to and ſecuring the 
ford, marched down toward the marquis on the main 
road, by which mean the latter gained intelligence of 
the other's being in his rear. The marquis happily by 
an inſtant deciſion retreated by the road leading from 
Barron-hill church to Matſon's- ford, and had nearly ef- 
feed his retreat over the Schuylkill before the enemy 
were ſenſible of their error. They then doubled their 
pace to come up with his rear; but his retreat was fo 
handſome and timely, that the troops were all croſſed 
and formed before they could come near the ford in 
force. His whole loſs was no more than nine men. The 
American army bed early information of the marquis 
danger, and were in great apxiety about him. They 
began firing ſome of, their heavieſt artillery, hoping 
that the wind being fair, the found would be conveyed. 
to the enemy in ſuch a manner as to excite miſtaken. 


enemy aſter the marquis had croiled, made a pretipi- 


apprehenſion that they ſhould be purſued and attacked 
| by. 


92 
2778. by che whole army. Had gen. Grant marched down 
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at once to Matſon's- ford, and ſecured it, the marquis 
with his ſelect corps, muſt have ſurrendered or been cut 

to pieces. Their Joſs would have obliged the reſt of 
the American army to have made an haſty flight, in a 
moſt diſtreſſing. ſituation, the chief of them being with 
out ſhoes and ſtockings, and otherwiſe badiy provided. 
The. orderly manner in which the Americans. retreated, 
and which contributed much to their eſcaping, is to be 
aſcribed to the improvements made in their diſcipline, 
owing greatly to the baron de ee, the inſpoktor 
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| UV 5 not be t at Kaen 
© this is dated; nor be at a loſs to account for my 


E The preſent reſidence will be more favorable 
to general intelligence than Great Britain, as it affords 


21 


- an opportunity of viſiting-and hearing from Paris with-" - 


out danger. My laſt year's letter cloſed with the ac-" 
count of capt. Cunningham's having taken the packet 


| m for Holland, in che beginning of May 1377,. The cap“ 


and his crew were committed to priſon for ſome: 


irregu- 
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irregularities ; and to fave appearances were continued 111. 
dere lor d oer Orne by che French; büt Wee Ip 

releaſed" from their 'mock” cbanheinent, aha perimitted 
to purchaſe and fit out àa much ſtronger veſſel, avow- 
r es ien deR. commerce. Mr. Hodge, w 
yon ktiow, was'cothmitted alſo to che Baſtile, at WE 
queſt of lord Stormont, for having acted publicly' as 
Cuntiingtiam's agent, in fitting out the privater that 
took che Prince of Orange packet. While in the Baſ- 
tile he was treated with the uthioſt” policeneſs and civi- 
lity'; und entertained in the moſt elegant maniier.” But 
the American commiſſioners being diſſatisfied with his 
confinement, and expreſſing themſelves in ſtrong” terms 
upon the ſubject, he was releaſed, that the harmony be- 
tween the — and Americans might not ſuffer an 


meerruption. fo K KK > 7 
Upon ſome reports tending to diſcourage the French 
commerce with the Americans, Mr. de Sartine, mini- 


ſter of the marine; aſſured the ſeveral chambers of com- 
merce by a public inſtrument, ſigned the 4th of July July 
1777, and in- direct contravention to all the Britiſh na- 
vigation laws, that che king was determined to- afford 
the fulleſt protection to their commerce; and would re- 
claim all ſhips taken under that pretext. Still the. 
licy of Verfailles prevented France's being hurried) in 
a rupture. She determined to riſk no decifive ſtep, ti 4 
the” ilue of the Ametican' campaign was known, . 
ſallots were returned from the Newfoundland fiſhefy 
and her naval equipments were completed. Title A 
when the Britiſh miniſtry made heavy complaints, at- 
tended with menaces, on account of the many prizes 
2 into the French Ports by the American priva- 
teers, 
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8777+ teers, and there diſpoſed of, as alſo of the countenanee 


and protection given to the ſaid privateers, - ſhe granted 
E 
diately. 

The news of ag ne nden Tyeonde- 
daga umd udvance:egwird "Albany, excited the greateſt 
triumph on the ſide of adminiſtration. The promiſing 
proſpect of the northern expedition's anſwering fully the 
wiſhes of miniſtry, enabled them to preſs France harder 
chan ever; and dictated to the latter greater pliableneſs 
and complaiſance. Expreſs orders were ſent to Nantz, 
and all the other parts of the kingdom, forbidding the 
admittance of any American privateers, unleſs they en- 
tered in order to refit, or were driven in by ſtreſs of 
weather or want of proviſions, and in either of theſe 
caſes they were to be gone as ſoon as poſſible. * Not- 
withſtanding all this parade, privateers come in, tarry 
and take military ſtores ; and their prizes are publicly 
ſold, but as formerly practiſed aſter ſimilar complaints, 
at the mouth of the harbour to people whos go off in 
boats to buy them; and are then brought in and un- 
loaded. Lord Stormont hears of it, flies to court, com- 
plains: and/ threatens afreſh: the court ftorms at and 
threatens its officers z the officers: make their excuſes; 
aud the affair is ſoon huſhed up, or termitiates in a tedi- 
ous controverſy, by which the wiſhed-for time is gained. 
Before the ſubject of ſhipping is dropped, let it be noted 
that the king's cruiſers have taken ſeveral American veſ- 
ſels and privateers, and retaken ſome of their prizes; 
and will be-likely ſoon to check the progreſs of Ame- 
rican fucceſsin naval operations on the European coaſts, 
+ 4 een ann au 511 11.4 Bu 
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By the beginning of November, advices were received 777. 
of 'the;Beanington action, the failure of St. Leger's ex- 
pedition againſt Fort Stanwix, and Burgoyne's rſt en- 
gagement. Theſe advices overthrew, in a great mea» 
ſure, the ſanguine expectations that had been formed of 
ſpeedily reducing the colonies; and were 4 had prelude 
to che meeting of parliament, Which took place che aoth N 
of November. The royal ſpeech was in the pſyal tone, 
but mentioned an augmentation, of the naval force, con- 
ſidering that the armaments in the ports of France and 
Spain cogtinued. It concluded with a reſolution of pur- 
ſuing the meaſures in which adminiſtration was engaged. 
When the addreſs of the commons was befate the 
houſe, the marquis of Granby: propoſed an amendment, 
and that his majeſty ſhould he requeſted to adopy.mea- 
ſures for. accommodating, the differences with America, 
and that a ceſſation of hoſtilities ſhould be recommend- 
ed, It was ſtrenuouſſy ſupported by the oppoſition-on 
the following grounds, that three years war, at an im- 
of war, had only left the nation in nearly the ſame firua- 
tion as when it began, T hey had loſt Boſton, and had 
gained New Vork: and every hope of obtaining a re- 
venue from America had been long over. The cuuntry 
gentlemen were unuſually blank: they ſaw not only: ap 
end; to all their expectations of an American revenue: 
but ſound themſelves ſaddled, with the burden of a war, 
infinitely more ruinous than any other in which the na- 
tion had ever been involved. Some of the miniſterial 
party however, threw out hints for their conſolation, that 
America when, ſubdued, would be taxed. Vir. Hartley 
mentioned in the debate, that there. was one. ray of hope 
B | left 
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— if they had wiſdom to ſeize che op- 


portunity of opening a treaty with the Americans, while 
theſe were diſcontented with the cool and dilatory pro- 
ceedings of the court of France. After all that could 


de advanced by oppoſition, the amendment was rejected 
by a majority of 243 againſt 86. The earl of Chatham 


moved for an amendment in the houſe of lords. He 


was for bringing about an accommodation with- the 
Americans by a treaty, and reſted the ſtreſs gf his argu- 


ment upon this point, that the houſe of Bourbon was 


r r ee 
jected by 97 to 28. ko 

r edict 
France, and was communicated to the court of Verſailles 
by the American commiſſioners, the latter were almoſt 
inſtantly received and publicly treated in that character. 
The capture of Burgoyne's army convinced the French, 
that the American oppoſition to Great Britain, was not 
owing to a faction, a few leading men that had gotten 
into power, but that the body of che people muſt be en- 
gaged, and that they were numerous, or that they could 
not have made ſuch an-effort as not only to have ſtopped 


a conquering army, but to have captivated it. Tt was 
therefore determined by a majority of the French court, 


to take the Americans by the hand, and to acknowledge 
their independence. They knew that Great Britain 


could not ſubdue,” though they might diſtreſs France ; 
and thar if the United States would perſevere, theſe muſt 
at length eſtabliſh their independence in connection with 


France, though they might be reduced to greater diffi- 


culties than they had already felt. The marquis de la 


ROT $ correſpondence with his family and friends, un- 


 doubtedly 
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doubtedly proved . icE STAR: +176. 
tion. His letters were eagerly ſought after ; and coun- 
teracted "thoſe prejudices that were raiſed by ſeveral 
Frenchmen, who returned from America in diſguſt. His 
ſentiments were .imbibed from their being frequently 
confirmed by events. The American cauſe being nor, 
popular in his native country, and the French court 
having adopted it, they cannot longer reſent the early 
part he took in it, notwithſtanding the offence given at 
the moment by his diſobedience and departure. 
Such is che preſent ſtate of the conteſt between Great 
Britain and the Americans, that it will more than evet 
ſuffice to give you a few occaſional hints upon the par- 
liamentary 'debares reſpecting it. In one that took place 
on the ad of December, a federal commercial union i 
was talked of by ſome; as the only hope left with regard 
to America; but reprobated by miniſtry.” Mr. Fox. 
moved for layifig certain papers before the commons: 
while che matter was debating, intelligence was received, 
that à flmilar motion had been complied with in the 
houſs-of lords, by the lords in adminiſtration"agrecing 
to it; und yet ſuch was the influence of the miniſtry } in 
the holiſe of commons, that Mr. Fox's motion was, in 
2 manner which in other ſeaſons would have been deemed 


incredible, rejected upon a diviſion of 178. to 89... 
" Dhelveceeding: db) wur hunköd by th: dib lehre of Dee. 


the melancholy cataſtrophe of Burgoyne's expedition— ® 

a diſcloſure, which excited no leſs grief and aſtoniſhment 

in bot-hovſes, than: diſmay on the fide of the(mitiifters, 

who. were bitterly reprbached upon the vecalion. - The 

buſineſs relating to the pecupiary ſupplies: being fim ned, 

and little ſhort of pine millions voted for the l 
Vox. III. II 
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1757. the enſuing year, by the ioth of December, an adjourn- 


10. 


12. 


16. 


ment to the 20th of Jamary, was that day moved for 


or! the ſide of miniftry, and after conſiderable debates 
carried in both houſes. | 


Two days after, the American commiſſioners at Paris, 


finding all attempts to eſtabliſh a cartel with lord Stor- 


mont ineffectual, tranſmitted a letter to lord North, 
couelied in ſtrong terms of complaint, on the ſubject of 
the rigorous treatment exerciſed toward the American 
priſoners, It contained a particular charge, which has 
not been publicly refated, that a number of them were 
in a ſtate of bondage, on the coaſts of Africa and in 
the Eaft Indies, being compelled to ſubmit to. that con- 
dition, under the menacts of an immediate and igno- 
minious death, 

- On the 16th, Mr. Gerard delivered to-the American 
comtniſſioners the preliminaries of a treaty between 
France and America. The ſame conveyance that brought 
an account of the Saratoga convention to the commiſ- 
fioners, and the letter to Dr. Fothergill, brought alſo a 
letter from tlie Rev. Dr. Cooper of Boſton to Dr. Frank- 
lin, in which was mentioned the opinion given in the 
one to Dr. Fothergill: before this laft was ſent to Eng- 
land, care was taken to open and procure a copy of it 
for the' commiſſioners. Dr. Cooper's letter was long 


and full, contained much information, and urged that 


Frante ſhould ſtep fotward at once in the cauſe of Ame- 
rica, or that her opportunity of gaining a connection 
with the United States might be loſt. Dr. Franklin 
chrnnunicated it to the French miniſter, on whom it 
had 4 good effect. A number of eiteumſtances, not 

Tebleh known, came at the tame time to the ktiow- 
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the court of France, and he improved them to the pur- 
poſe of ſhowing the importance and neceſſity of her 
taking an open and deciſive part. The miniſtry how- 
ever, were for keeping that part private when taken, as 
long as convenient to their own nation, and ſubſervient 
to the general good of both countries. 


ledge of the doctor: they were well adapted to quicken 77. 


December the 24th, there was a roockingefmerciiizs 244 


at the King's Arms tavern in Cornhill, for the purpoſe 
of raiſing a ſum of money to relieve the diſtreſs of the 
American priſoners. A petition from ſeveral of theſe 
at Portſmouth priſon, ſent, the 1ſt of the month, to 
certain lords and others, was read. The petition ſets | 
forth, that admiralty was petitioned the laſt year in be- 
half of certain fick priſoners, and the petition difre- 
garded; that they were about one hundred and forty, 
in want of warm clothing as well as of almoſt every 
comfort, many without ſhoes and ſtockings ;—that they 
were under a man, as overſeer, void of all humanity, 
who detains every charitable ſupply ſent by humane 
neighbours, denies them the common ſupplies of milk, 
and allows them neither candle nor fire in that cold 
ſeaſon ;—that their whole allowance is only eight ounces 
of meat each man per day, including the bone, and 
beer that is very ſmall indeed ;—and that captains and 
other officers are penned up altogether like cattle, with 
the common ſailors, and with their own ſervants.” - Lord 
Abingdon had taken up the matter in the houſe of peers, 
and moved for accounts relative to their treatment. No 
relief however was obtained by his effort in parliament; 
the merchants therefore engaged in W and by 

| H 2 TC 
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1777. the 3785 fourteen hundred and e pron ſix 
ſhillings and ſix-pence was ſubſcribed: + - # 
1778. On Saturday, January the 3d, five e eine 
Ja". on the lords of the admiralty, who expreſſed cheir ap- 
probation of the humane motives of the ſubſcribers, 
and promiſed official countenance to the application of 
the money, and to lay the committee under no other 
>: reſtraints than what were neceſſary for the good order 
and ſafe cuſtody of the priſoners. Lord Sandwich, at 
the time, in the handſomeſt manner, directed the com- 
miſfioners of ſick and hurt to give immediate orders to 
the ſurveyor to erect a temporary building, where the 
priſoners might have the benefit of a ede e 
ing inclement ſeaſon. | 
9 The committee advertiſed, ahat the town ity. 
= tions, (independent of the country) amounting to up- 
ward of three thouſand ſeven hundred pounds, being 
fully adequate for the preſent to the 'end propoſed, the 
ſubſcription” was therefore cloſed, Subſcriptions had 
been opened at Briſtol, Nottingham, in Yorkſhire and 
other. places. The whole ſum by February the 17th. 
amounted” to four thouſand ſix hundred and forty-ſeven 
pounds fifteen ſhillings, Morne what” had en ſent 
from the couatrr. Pt Res} 
Doring the receſs of ballett e pur- 
ſued by the miniſtry and their friends for obtaining a 
body of new troops by a voluntary ſupply from the peo- 
ple. The towns of Mancheſter and Liverpoole were 
leaders in this buſineſs; engaged in it with the greateſt 
fervof ; and immediately fent to court an offer to raiſe 
each 4 regiment of 1000 men. In other places, public 
meetings of towns, counties and great corporate bodies, 
5 * 
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were encouraged, at which reſolutions were propoſed for 177% 
the general levying of men for the ſervice. Much arti- 
fiee was practiſed to dra the city of London into the 
like meafure;. and the miniſterial party, with the chief 
magiſtrate at their head (who might have received in- 
ſtruction and encouragement from his ſuperiors) expected 
to have effected it; but to their aſtoniſhment found 
chemſelves deſerted by the greater part of thoſe who had 
hitherto regularly obeyed all their mandares . reſpecting 
elections to city offices Such was the effect of che ori- 
ginal averſion to the American war, and ſuch che diſguſt 
toward miniſtry on the late unfavorable events. But the 
chief magiſtrate would not deſiſt: he ſuddenly called 4 
court on this buſineſs; when they met it was ſoftened 16. 
down to a propoſal for the city to give a bounty for the 
raiſing of men for the land and ſea ſervice. Warm de- 
bates enſued, and the motion was thrown, out hy a yery 
great majority of the common council. Then followed 
a reſolution condemning in ſtrong terms, the giving of ' 
any countenance to, or being in any manner inſtrumen- 
tal in the further continuance of the preſent ruinous 
and deſtructive war. The diſappointed perſons however 
opened a ſubſoription, to ſupport the authority of 
Great Britain over her rebellious. colonies in America 3 
the ſtile proving offenſive, it was changed for the ſup- 
port of king and government: as. they were. mnonjed 
men and liberal, 20,000]. was ſoon ſubſcribed. ; 
A ſimilar attempt was made in Briſtol, and the event 
was ſimilar, But a number of names to large ſums of 
money appeared in a private ſubſcription, which rivalled 
in the amount chat at London. Neither of theſe fub- 
u have been _ ta produce any great 3 
3 


ü 
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778. The miniſterial meaſure ſucceeded no better in the coun« 
ties. A ſtrong government intereſt was foiled in Nor- 
folk; and the attempt produced a petition of uncom- 
mon force and energy from the freeholders of the county 
to parliament againſt the American war. 

The meaſure of raiſing new regiments was adopted 
in Scotland with the greateſt avidity. The cities of 
Edinburgh and Glaſgow, raiſed a regiment of 1000 
men each; and were indulged like Mancheſter and Li- 
verpoole, with the nomination of officers. Several in- 
dividuals undertook and performed the raiſing of regi: 

ments in the Highlands. The conditions were gene- 
rally the ſame, and very advantageous to both the raiſers 
and officers. "Several independent companies, amount- 
ing to about a regiment in point of number, were raiſed 
in Wales; but the battalions, except thoſe of Mancheſ- 
ter and Liverpoole, were all formed in Scotland. 
| When the meaſures of raiſing men and money came 
ww kad, a great law lord pronounced the meaſure 
of raiſing troops, without the conſent and during the 
farting of parlament, to be abſolutely illegal, unconſti- 
tutional, and a high violation of the fundamental privi- 
leges of parliament; and declared that the committees 
at the London Tavern and at Briſtol, who conducted 
legal and truly alarming part, having aſſumed a legiſla- 
tive power, and ated in that capacity, in which, ac- 
cording to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and the expreſs 
meaning of the ann 
powered to at. 
The queſtion of e and . 


pndergo zes diſcuſſon, nor dir being brought into 
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praftice. incur leſs cenſure, than the doctrine of raiſing 177% 


forces without the , participation of parliament, They 
were declared to haye been illegal at all times, and in 


all the ſtages of the conſtiturign, It was obſeryed, that 


the preſent meaſure overthrew the only colourable argy- 
ment ever brought to juſtify the conduct of Parliament 


_ out, “ That if the colonies, now that they are grown | 


in endeavouring to tax the colonies. It had been held 


powerful and opulent, ſhould give free grants to the 


crown, as they have hitherto cuſtomarily done upon rę- 
 quilition, the crown may become independent on par- 


liament for ſupplies.” This, it was ſaid, became the 


conſtant cry of miniſters to amuſe. and deceive the peo- 


ple, and the cloak to hide their worlt deſigns. 


On the 6th of February, the. zxeaties bermeen France Feb. 
and the United States were figued. The alliance be- 


tween theſe two powers had not been concluded much 
more than eight and forty hours before it was known by 


the Britiſh miniſtry. 


Mr. Fox, in a debare five days alter, made it appear 


from different calculations, that the number af men laſt 
to the army, in killed, diſabled, deſerted, and from vg- 


rious other cauſes, ſince the commencement. of hoſtili- 
ties, amounted to about twenty chouſand. 


The duke of Richmond in  commirree df, the baue 


Is 


ol Jords ſtated, about the fame. time, Hare ogg N 


bat ſince the commencement of bqftilities, the 
number of veſſels do Great Britain and Ireland, 
taken by American ſhips of war and privateers, amount- 


ed wo ſeven hundted ang tbirty-three; forgy-ſeyen of 
which hag: beep releaſed, and ane hyngred,and twenty- 
ſeyen ketaken IT hat * che remaining . 

; 4 


10 
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* #778. hundred and fiſty- nine appeared from the examination 
of merchants to have been worth at leaſtHtwo millions 
and ſix hundred thouſand. pounds :— That of two hun- 
- dred ſhips employed every year in the African trade, 
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before the preſent troubles, whoſe value upon an ave- 
rage was nine thouſand pounds each, only forty remained 


in that branch of trade, which was therefore diminiſhed 
one million four hundred and forty. thouſand pounds an- 
nually: —and That the number of American ſhips of 
war and privateers, amounted to one hundred and ſe- 
venty- chree, carrying two thouſand five hundred and 
- fifty-ſix guns, and about fourteen thouſand ſeamen, Lord 
Sandwich, on the other ſide, ſtated the number of Ame- 


rican prizes that had been taken at nine hundred and 


© Four, which he eſtimated at two thouſand pounds cach, 


«9 


making altogether one million eight hundred and eight 
thouſand pounds; to which he added the value of the 


fiſheries, from which the Americans were excluded, and 
then fixed the damage they had ſuftained at two millions 
two hundred thouſand pounds. Upon another occaſion 
the duke ſtated the extraordinary war-expences of each 
of the four laſt years ſeparately ; and the whole being 


" aſcertained, as near as could be poſſibly done for the 
preſent, amounted to the groſs ſum of twenty-three mil- 
lions eight hundred ninety-four thouſand feven hundred 
and ninety-two pounds. He ſhowed alſo that was a 


pacification to take place, no leſs than nine millions more 


vVvould be requiſite 0994, 46 ee dee * 


Par to a final ſettlement, 


Feb. Lord North introduced r 
woe His plan was to enable the crowiz to appoint commiſ- 


ſioners to treat with the colonies concerning the means 


7 © | of 
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of putting an end to the preſent conteſt between them 1778. 
and Great Britain. Five” perſons were to be inveſted 
with ample powers; and authorized to treat with con- 
grefs as a lawful aſſembly, repreſenting America with 
any of the provincial aſſemblies and with any indivi- 
dual. They were to be empowered to order à ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms; to ſuſpend the operation of laws; and to 
grant pardons, immunities and rewards. The title of 
Independent States might be allowed till the treaty had 
been ratified by the king and parliamert. The com- 
miſſioners were to negotiate, upon a rel union of the em- 
pire, for a reaſonable contribution to its common ext- 
gencies z but this demand was not to be inſiſted on, and 
to be given up rather than not terminate the quarrel. 
His lordſhip faid in his ſpeech? chat Sit W. Howe had 
been, in the late actions and in the whole *courſe. of the 
campaign; not only in the goodneſs of ' troops; and in 
all manner of ſupplies, but alſo in point” of nutrigers, 
much ſuperior to the American army which-opy him 
in the field: that gen. Burgoyne had been i Humbers, 
until the affair at Bennington, near twice * pam 'is 
the army of the enemy: that he promiſed'a 
ſhould be ſent out; and that a great army h — 
ingly been ſent out, to the amount of 6. οοο men And 
upward. Phe ſpeech was long, able and elqtent, ant 
kept him op two full hours. A dull melancholy fflence 
for ſome tirne fucceeded; ' It was heard wHꝰg rund 
attention; but without! a ſingle mark of 'approbitibh. 
Aftoniſhment, dejection and fear, over clouded the white 
aſſembly. It was conjectured, chat ſorne· Perf Mo- 
tive had induced miniſtry to adopt fuch an alteratidn of 
meaſures. The idea was confirmed by che poſitive aſ- 
C * ; & ” ſertion 
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ent ben of Mr Fox, that..a treaty. bad bern Sgned-at 


net, with whom he had formerly lived upon a footing 


Paris, between the colonies and France, by. which ſhe 
recogniſed their independence. Some of the country 
2 being piqued at lord North's having ſaid, 
that © they had not been miſled or deceiyed,“ roſe with 
great warmth, and aſſerted with indignation, that they 
bad been groſsly deceived and miſled. by the uniform 
language of government for three years paſt, In gene- 
ral the party declared, that. as the point. of taxation, 
which could be the only rational ground of the war, was 
now given up, peace ſhould, be procured by any mean, 
and in the ſpeedieſt manner.“ 

His lordſhip ſhould have early attended. to the hints 
contained in the letter to Dr. Fothergill, which the doc- 
tor got tranſcribed and ſent him, but the miniſter thought 
the doctor's correſpondent too ſanguine. The intima- 
tion that a foreign power might . interfere, ſhould have 
produced a determination to treat immediately—a meſ- 
ſage to the American commiſſioners aſſuring them of it 
Hand the introduction, if poſſible the paſſing of the 


conciliatory bills, before the delivery of the prelimina- 
ries to the commiſſioners on the 16th of December: 
whereas they were not paſſed till the ad of March. 


Ihe day before the conciliatory propoſitions were in- 
troduced, a particular incident happened in the houſe of 
lords. After the Saratoga convention, gen. Gates wrote 
a very pathetic and intereſting letter to the earl of Tha- 


of great intimacy. It related-ahiefly to the fituation of 
affairs between Great Britain and America. Me la- 
mented tlie misfortunes that had baſallen bis native coun- 


try, and ee 1 lit Was expoſed ; aud — 
ſtate 
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remaining, for the cure of the many evils that afflicted 
or threatened Great Britain. This remedy he declared 
to be an acknowledgment of American independence, 
which he ſaid the United States never would part with. 
«A wiſe miniſter,” he added, by reſcinding the re- 
ſolutions paſſed to ſupport that ſyſtem which no power 
on earth can eſtabliſh, will endeavour to preſerve ſo 
much of the empire in proſperity and honor, as the cir- 
thoſe who ruled before him, have left to his govern- 


1 
ſtated the neceſſity of ſpeedily applying the only remedy 775. 


ment. The United States of America are willing to 


be the friends, but never will ſubmit to be the ſlaves of 
the parent country. They are by conſanguinity, by lan- 


theſe, more attached to England than to any other coun- 


which yet remains; inſtantly withdraw your fleets and 
armies; cultivate the commerce and friendſhip of Ame- 
rica. Thus, and thus only, can England hope to be 
great and happy. Seek that in a commercial alliance; 
ſeelt it ere it be too late; for there only you muſt expect 
to find it.” The earl of Thanet produced this letter 
in the houſe; and after ſome controverſy it was read; 
and the duke of Richmond moved that it ſhould lie 
upon the table. The motion was rejected after a warm 


debate; to the concern of ſeveral, who flattered: them- 


ſelves thar-the lerer might have: afforded ba ee je 
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12578. merce with the United States of America. The know. 
ledge of this tranſaction was communicated under the 
parade of cultivating the good underſtanding ſubſiſting 
between France and Great Britain; and was accompa- 
nied with a declaration, that the contracting parties have 
paid great attention not to ſtipulate any excluſive ad- 
vantages in favor of France; and that the United States 
have reſerved the liberty of treating with every nation 
whatever, upon the ſame footing of equality and reci- 
procity. The reſcript concludes with an intimation, 
that the French king being determined to protect effec- 
tually the lawful commerce of his ſubjects, and to. main- 
rain the dignity of his flag had, in conſequence,” taken 
eventual meaſures for theſe purpoſes, in concert with 
the United States of America. No ſooner was the ac- 
eount conveyed to the French court, of the immediate 
effects which the delivery of the reſcript ſeemed to have 
produced in London, than orders were iſſued for the 
ſeizure of all the Britiſh veſſels in any of the French 
ports. The example was followed by a ſimilar order in 
Great Britain. But there were few ſhips in the ports 
of either. The French are ſtill for preſerving. certain 
appearances, and therefore the king's-ordinance, afford- 
ing new and extraordinary advantages to the captors of 
prizes, although ſigned on the 28th ene is kept 
:dormant; without publication or effect. Io 
Mar. The-reveption of — the! mi- 
17. niſter to the houſe of commons on the 17th. The na- 
tice was accompanied with a meſſage from the king, 
+, Intimating that he ſhould be under the neceſſity of re- 
ſenting ſo unprovoked and ſu unjuſt an aggreſſion om the 
ere 15 e a tvs 
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dom, and expreſſing his firm confidence on the zealous 255A. 


and affectionate ſupport of his faithful people. An ad- 
dreſs was moved for in anſwer to it, to aſſure che king 
of the readineſs of his people to ſtand by him in aſſert- 
ing the dignity of his crown, and the honor of the na- 
tion, and to fubmit with cheerfulneſa and ſpirit ta che 
expences that would be requiſite for this neceſſary pur 


pole ; and was carried aſter a long debate. In the houſe .- 


of lords, the debates upon the like occaſion were at- 
tended with an acrimony of language, and a freedom of 


og 


thought, that ſeemed to ſcorn all reſtraint. In the courſe 


of them it was ſaid in ſubſtance The treatment we. 
have received from France is mortifyirig.; but if we are 
wiſe, we ſnall ſuppreſs our reſentment at the preſent: 
hour, and reſerve it for a more convenient opportunity. 
In the continual viciſſitude of political events on the 
continent of Europe, we need not wait long for à fa- 
vorable occaſion of returning the blow given us by France 
in the preſent inſtance. Nor let us forget; that we have 


ourſelves; on former occaſions, acted a part ſimilar to 


that of which we now ſo grievouſly complain. When 
the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands threw, 
off the yoke of Spain, England befriended; them in the 


ſame” manner France does now. the United States of .. . 


America. When France was torn by civil diſſenſions, 
we made it our buſineſs to interfere, and to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of one of the parties. The frequency of the prac- 
tice has rendered it a common rule of European po- 
lities. Every nation is watchful of what paſſes among 
its neighbours, to the well known intent of profiting by 
their diviſions. It was by a ſtrict and copftant obſexvance 
ef cis rwaxim, chat me of the greateſt- princegcand 


miniſters 


12 
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1778 miniſters had made ſo ſplendid a figure. . 
beth in England, and cardinal Richlieu in France, had 
ruled with ſo much proſperity, and riſen to fuch fame, 

by never loſing ſight of it. The ſaſeſt way of reveng- 
ing ourſelves, will be by following their example. The 
Jef. ee ee, e PONTA eee 
three to one. 

Mar. A public eee qd reedjiehces es dee 

21. American commiſſioners, Meſſrs. Franklin, Deane and 
Lee, by the French monarch. They were introduced 
by Monſ. Vergennes, and received by the king with the 
uſual formalities and -ceremonials. This ſtriking ac- 
Knowledgment of the plenipotentiaries from the United 

States, muſt have mortified the miniſtry and crown of 

Great Britain; and may be pronounced the political 

Phenomenon of Europe. The day before it was exhi- 

bited, the French ambaflador, er eee 

n aden, Er ent for Fa | 

. —— makin hed hem- yoo. 
poſed ſome time back, and continued with unabated aſ- 
fiduity in both houſes. In the houſe of peers, the duke 
of Richmond, its principal conductor, brought all mat- 
ters relating to it into a clear and perſpicuous arrange - 

April ment. He at length, on the 7th of April, put an end 

7. to that intricate and laborious ſervice, by one of the 
moſt reſolute and animated ſpeeches ever pronounced 
in that aſſembly. He moved for an addreſs to the king, 
in which a repreſentation of the ſtate of his dominions 


was given, and the eonduct of the miniſters [ſeverely 
cenſured, and his majeſty urged to put an end to that 
ſyſtem, which had prevailed in his court and adrnini- 
ſtration. He inſiſted upon it, as he had repeatedly done 
2 ie | on 
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on former oecaſions, that the only meaſure of ſafety was 2575. 


to recall the Britiſh forces from the colonies, and to- 
conclude an accommodation with them upon the moſt 


advantageous terms that could be obtained. He would 


even agree to their independence. Oppoſition” was not 
however unanimous. The earl of Chatham reſiſted it 
with a ſtrength of determination, and a vchemence of 


ſpeech, that were peculiar. The earl of Shelburne ern 


braced fimilar fentiments. They jointly proteſted againſt 


any meaſure that tended to the diſmemberment of the 
empire,” and to the acknowledgment of American inde- 
pendence. The latter emphatically tiled it the c ſerting 
for ever of the Britiſh ſun. All dangers and all trials 
were to be encountered ſooner than to ſubmit to ſuch a 


ample reſources to prevent ſuch a diſaſter. The num- 
bers and ſpirit of her people, their riches and their ſtrength 
were greater than her foes ſuſpected, and even than ſhe 
herſelf could well aſcertain till they had been juſtly tried. 
During the debate of the day, the earl of Chatham, 
while engaged in his eager ſpeech againſt the acknows 
ledgment of American independence, was ſeized with 
that fainting which was the prelude to his death on the 
eleventh of May, in the ſeventieth year of his age. He 
has left behind him the character of one of the greateſt 
orators and ſtateſmen, that this or any other country has 
ern 

of acquiring an ample fortune; he left his family deſti- 
tute of ull ſuitable proviſion. The houſe of commons 
however, to teſtify their gratitude to him for his impor= 
tant und eminent public ſervices, provided for the pay 
LAs. DUTT 0; 2597 Gl of | met 
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diſmemberment. Great Britain was in poſſeſſon of 
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1778. 1 of ke b ez and ſettled an hongrdble income upon, 
erity. 

2287 3 of Richmond's propoſed addreſs Was re- 
jected by a great majority. But a proteſt was "ſigned 
| Upon the occaſion by twenty peers, wherein they con- 
** dethied, with the utmoſt” freedom and aſperity of lan- 
guage, the deſign to perſiſt ; in the meaſures carried on 
in the colonies. - 

April A French ſquadron, which had for ſeveral, months 
_ been equipping at Toulon, failed from that port un under 
the command of count d'Eſtaing. It conſiſted o of twelve 
,, Hips of the line, and four frigates of ſuperior ſize... Mr. 
Silas Deane, and Mr. Gerard, who has been appointed 
the French miniſter to congreſs, were on, board. . On 
May the Ath of May authentic intelligence of i its failing ar- 
* rived at St. James's. s. Some of the miniſters s happening 
to be our of town, the cabinet could not meet til the 
check; when orders and inſtructions were inſtantly dis- 
atched to Portſmouth, and on the nent day all Fands 
were employed | in preparing for the immediate failing of 
4 powerful ſquadron, On F Friday the sth the wind 
changed to the weſt, and it was not till the. 20th, that 
adinirals Byron and H lyde Parker ſailed from Portſmouth 
with twelye ſhips of the line : but the Britiſh miniſters 
rot knowing whither count d'Eſtaing”s 8 ſquadron v was deſ- 
rined; nor that Deane and Gerard were on board, they 
ft an expreſs to ſtop their final ſai till further or- 
ders, ſo that they put into Plymouth. length being 
kFelieved from their doubts by, the Sch ol June, they 
detertniſned to ſend admiral B yron to America, and at 
the'ſatie time to give him the command on, that ſtation, 
by es with lim}; that leabe*ts return which lord 
Howe 
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Howe had deſired; and on the gth the admiral failed 778. 
from Plymouth. Lord Howe had been deceived into 

his command had been deceived while in the exerciſe. 

of it ; and being tired and diſguſted, W 
miſſion to reſign . 

General Burgoyne landed at Portſmouth. on his L 
arrival at London, he ſoon diſcoyered, that he was no 
longer an object of court favor. He was refuſed ad - 
miſſion to the royal preſence ; and from thenee experi- 
enced all thoſe marks of being in diſgrace, which are 
ſo well underſtood, and ſo quickly perceived by the re - 
tainers and followers of courts. 

Sir George Saville moved for leave to bring in a bil * 
for the repeal of certain penalties and diſabilities pro- 
vided in an act of the roth and 11th of William III. 
entitled an act to prevent the further growth of popery. 
He propoſed that a ſufficient teſt might be formed, by 
which the papiſts ſhould bind themſelves to the ſupport, 
of the civil government by law eſtabliſhed, The mo- 
tion was recriyed with univerſal approbation, A bill 
was brought in and carried through both hopſes with, 
uncommon. unanjmity ; migiſtry and oppoſition, vied 
with each gther in activity to forw the firſt conſis, 
dered jt as a prelude to the n 
fleets and armies: that reſpectable body, who called 
themſelyes ald whigs, took the lead avowedly in ſupport 
of it; and the bench of biſhops co-operated heartily with. 
che other promoters of is : it was paſſed without 4 fGngls 
negative, and received the royal aſſent on the 27th of *- 
May, By this act the clauſe in the a& of Willigm II. 
br Fache Ferit Bere prieſts or jeſpits, is 

ond Howe in the houſe of commons, 

Vox, III. I repealed z 
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775. repealed; alſo that for ſubſe ting papiſts keeping ſchools 
for che education of youth to perpetual impriſonment; 
and that Hewiſe, which difables papiſts from inherit- 
ing lands by deſcent, and gives to the next of kin (be- 
ing proteſtants) a right to inherit ſuch lands; beſide 

* © that which diſables papiſts from purchaſing manors, lands 
or herediraments, in England or Wales; but the act 
leaves all lands in poſſeſſion juſt as they were; and all 
exuſes in litigation, as if it had never been made; and 
the benefits ariſing from it, reſt on the coridition of 
taking a certain preferibed- oath * b 7 Vithin fix 
months of its paſſing into a law, 

Sir Winlam Meredith obſerved in the bobſk of com- 

mon, that the Britiſh miniſters had early'anid complete 
intelligence of the French preparations at Totion. He 
ſaid, that on the 3d of January they had netite of the 
equipment; on the 8th of February they had advice of 
the number of ſhips that was to compoſe the ſquadron; 
and on the 28th of the ſame month that the ere were 
all completed; and thiat they had early information of 
count d'Eſtaing's arrival, 1 7 the day on Which he 
intended to fail, He moved, among other matters, 
that it did not appear to the houſe, that any orders were 

eee ce ach of April, ſor any fleet of obſervation, 
0 attend the motions of that from Toulon: but the 
"eons ef miniſtry was too grear ro admit Wn being 
carried.” 4 

June © On the e Jane a pensd de pus Ge toon of 

5 parliament; and on the geh, the earb of Chatham's re- 
mains were honorably interred in Weſtminſter Abbey 
33 04007 43mg; ogpeean 
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nument has been ordered to be erected in the ſame place 1758. 
to his remembrance. 

Warlike preparations are going forward 1 in every part 
of Great Britain; but the French, have u oubtedly the 
ſtart, and art in the greater forwardnefs. Admiral Kep- 


pel failed from St. Helen's on a cruiſe off Uſhant, with 13. 
twenty, ſhips of the line ; but not in that excellent order, 


nor ſo well manned, as the critical ſituation of affairs 
between, the, two nations appears to require. 42 
What could not be mentioned in the order of tithe, .. 
muſt nom be related, chat capt. Jones, of the Ranger 
priyateer from. Portſmouth in New, Hampſhire ſtate, | 
roward, the. end of April, landed in the night, at White- 
haven, in Cumberland, à party of 30 men, and (ct, fire 
ta pae of the ſhips in the harbour: by the exertion of 
the, iphabitapts. the flames were extinguiſhed before they 
had, reached the rigging, He afterward landed ſome 
men on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, and plundered 
the, houſe of lord Selkirk, near Kirkubright, of plate, 
jewels, and other valuable articles. He is a Scotchmap 
by birth, and is ſaid to have lved Garmerly with his 


lordſhip. | 

You may expect from me the exlielt intelligence 6f 
thoſe, important tranſactions, that are about 4g com- 
ria wes ; hey heard 
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HE French, erp baja olds sn 


wy court, aſſembled a multitude of regiments from 


eee the kingdom, and marched them down to 
the ſea ſide, where they formed large encampments op- 
poſite to the ſhores of Great Britain. Theſe mancevvres 
oecaſioned the calling out and embodying of the militia 
of England upon the riſing of parliament: ' The militia 
being joined by the regular forces, camps were formed 
in n. 8 'Oot * n N e n 


” N F 7 


bes 161 
4 "My ta Ghats adv faint Kipp 


having ſalled. He was deſervedly in the higheft efteem 
wich his own profeſſion, as well as the public; It was 


extremely proper therefore that he ſhould be appointed 


40%coniniand; that fleet; to which was committed the de- 


fene of the iſland,” the protection of the homeward 


bound trade, and the preſervation of the digriity of the 
{Britiſh flag in the adjoining ſeas. On his arrival at 
Portſmouth toward the end of March, he found matters 


very different from the opinion that had been generally 
circulated, and from what he himſelf. had been led to 


expect. Inſtead of a ſtrong and well appointed fleet, he 


diſcovered to his aſtoniſhment; that there were only ſix 


diate 
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diate ſervice; even theſe on his reviewing them, with a 1776. 


ſeaman's eye, gave him no peculiar pleaſure. The pau- 
city and condition of beth men and ſhips was not more 
alarming, than the deficiency of all kinds of naval ſtores was 
lamentable; but the admiral acted with ſuch prudence 
and caution, as to prevent that increaſe of the public 
alarm, that a diſplay of theſe circumſtances muſt have 
occaſioned. He urged his private applications 
admiralty, with ſuch aſſiduity and affect, that anew ſpirig 
and unuſual degree of vigor were fuddenly ſeen to per- 
vade the naval department; and ſuch induſtry was uſed, 
that beſide diſpatching the twelve ſhips ſo America un- 
der Byron, he was enabled to take: the ſeas with & flegt 
of twenty fail of the line; at the time already mentioned, 
He had ſcarcely arrived at his ſtation in the Bay eſ : Biſ- 
cay, when two French frigates, with two. fmaller veſſels, 
appeared in ſight, and were evidently taking a furvey 
of che fleet. War had not been declared, nor reptiſals 
ordered: but it was neceſſary to ſtop! theſe frigates, as 
well to obtain intelligence, as to prevent its being con- 


veyed. A general ſignal for chaſing was made: = ſhip ſune 
of the line got at length along fide of tho Licorne of 


32 guns; on her firing a gun, the Frenchman ſtood to 
her and was brought into the fleet. Mean wüle, the 
other French frigate, La Belle Paule, of twenty fix heavy 
twelve pounders, beſide ſeveral others of lighter metal, 
with a ſchobner of ten guns in company, were: cloſely 
purſued by the! Arethuſa frigate af anly twenty-eight. ſix 
pounders, and the Alert cutter, till out e ſight. of the 
fleet. The Arethuſa getting up with ber chaſe, capt, 
Marſhall requeſted the Frenck officer, licutenatmt Chadear 
de la 3 to * to, and acquainted him with 
13 the 
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1778. che orders for conducting him to the admiral A. ben 
pkanee being refuſed, the captain fired a ſhot acroſs the 
Belle Poule, which ſhe inſtantly. returned, by pouring 
her whole broadſide into the Arethuſa. A deſperate en- 
gagement enſued with unuſual warmth and animoſity 
for above two hours, each ſide vying with the utmoſt 
degree of national emulation to obtain the palm of vic- 
tory, in this firſt action and opening of a new war. The 
Belle Poule had the ſuperiority not only in weight of 
metal, but in number of men, The Arethuſa was fo 
ſhattered, that ſhe became almoſt unmanageable, as 
there was little wind. The captain was obliged to act 
with the more caution, as he was upon the French coaſt, 
and cloſe on ſhore at midnight. The Belle Poule hav- 
ing her head in with the land, and meeting with no fur- 
ther interruption from the Arethuſa, embraced the op- 
rtunity of ſtunding into a ſmall bay. During the fore 
part of this action, the engagement was no leſs warm be- 
tween the Alert cutter and French ſchooner. Their force 
was abont equal. The conteſt was well ſupported for up- 
ward of an hour, when the ſchooner was compelled to 
firike; Next morning · an unexpected movement made by 
the.Licorne, occaſioned one of the convoy to fire a ſhot 
acroſs her way, as a ſignal for keeping her courſe, when 
to the aſtoniſhment of admiral Keppel and the whole 
fleet, ſne ſuddonly poured her whole broad-fide, accom- 
panied with 3 general diſcharge of wulſketry, into the 
America of 54 guns, at the inſtant lord Longford her 
commander was ſtanding upon the gunwale, and talking 
in terms of the utmoſt politeneſs to the French captain. 
The frigate inſtantly foyek her colours, as ſoon as ſhe 
ns * her fire. Feu four of the America's 


people 
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people were wounded. Norwichſtanding the, prozaca- 333 
tion, lord Longford had ſuch command of his temper 
a5 not to return a ſingle ſhot, Another French Figate 


falling in with the fleet, was detained by the aduniral 


under the plea of hoſtility committed by rhe Licorne; 
but ſeveral French merchantmen were ſuffered to paß 


through the fleet unmoleſted. The capture of the 


French frigates afforded the admiral a ſaurce of the maſt 
critical and alarming information. He was now within 
ſight of Uſhant, when he diſcovered to his aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the French fleet in Breſt road and Breſt 
water amounted to 32 ſhips of the line, beſide 10 ur 1g 


frigates, while his own force conſiſted only of 20 of the 
former, and three of the latter. 


The odds between the 


two fleets was ſo vaſt, that he could not juſtify riſking 
an action, which might prove fatal to the kingdom, But 


it gave him the greateſt uneaſineſs, to find hirmſeli 


obliged to turn his back on France. The French np 


ſooner determined to take a decided part with the Ame- 


ricans, than they aſiduouſly applied themfelves to the 
getting of their navy into the utmoſt forwardneſs far 
actual ſeryice ; and hag, proceeded with ſuch profoung 
ſecrecy, that the ſtrength of it had not tranſpired fo as 
to reach the Bricſh miniſtry, who appear to have been 
wanting in procuring good and cerly imelligence; which 

was a matter of ſo much importance in the eſtimation of | 
tbe French, that they uſed every mean for phrajning it. 
The Breſt feet lay ready for failing ; and was" only de- 
tained till the deſtination ef admiral Ee ould 


he aſcertained at Paris,” 


x 
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On che return of che Britiſh beet 10 Porfnouth, the June 
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6 nen, and aſcribed to the moſt diſgraceful, motives; and 
his general character creared with che moſt indecent 
ſcurrility, in thoſe, publications Which he conſidered as 
bore all with wonderful temper; made no complaints; 
praſſed forward the preparations for his return to ſea, 
without noiſe or parade; and ſubmitted to all the un- 
merited reproach thrown upon him, without being pro- 
voked to a juſtification, which, by the narration of the 
fact, muſt have criminated the firſt lord of the admi- 
ralty. The ſeafonable arrival of the two firſt of the 
Britiſn Weſt India flects, and of the Levant trade, 
brought in a ſupply of ſeamen, at the moſt critical pe- 
"riod in which they could have been wanted. By this 
mean and the exertions every where uſed by the admi- 
July ralty, Keppel was enabled to put again to ſea, on the: gth 
„ of July, with 24 ſhips, of the line, and was joined on 
| the. way by ſix more: he had alſo an addition of one 
frigate and two fire ſhips. Mean while the French king 
made uſe of the engagement with the Bolle Poule and, 
the taking of the other frigates, as the oſtenſihle ground 
for iſſuin ſſuing out orders for a repriſal on Britiſh ſhips, and 
the ordinance ſigned the 28 ch of March, was immedi- 
ately publiſned. Similar meaſures were purſued in Great 
Britain, when the account of theſe tranſaftions vas re- 
ceived. Thus nothing of war was wanting. between the 
two nations excepting the formality of the declaration. 
The force and deſtination of admiral Byron being at 
length made certain to the Freneh miniſtry, orders were 
ſent, co the Breſt fleet to proceed to ſea. Fhey inſtantiy 
veighed anchot, wid failed the day preceding tke de. 


L Britiſn e Pors(mouth,,; They 
amounted 
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amounted to 3a ſhips of the line and à elohd of Fights,271% 
and were divided imo three ſquadroiis, 'the whole; Under 
the command of the eoum D'Orviliers, who Was Al- 
ſiſted in his own particular diviſion, by-adrirul the ch 
de Guichen. The ſecond was commanded by che cotitie- 
Duchaffault, aſſiſted by Monſieur de Rockeehovarty und: 
the third by the duke of Chartres, a prince of the blood 
ſeconded by admiral the count de Graſſe. The duke” 
was ſent on board by the court to animate the fleet, 
and to intimate the greatneſs of the objects propoſed, 
and how much reliance was placed on the courage and 
exertions of the officers and ſeamen. + The Britiſh fleet! 
vas allo thrown into three diviſions, the van being com- 
manded by Sir Robert Harland, and the rear by Sir 
Hugh Palliſer. The commander in chief, with the 
centre diviſion, was aſſiſted by the voluntary ſervices b 
admirul Campbell, a brave and experienced officer, ho 
from ancient ſriendſhip and a long participation dene, 
and ferviee; condeſcended to act as firſt eaptain in Kep-· 
pebs own ſnip the Victory. The two fleets cume iin 
ſicht of euch other an the 23d in the aſternoon. From 23. 
the moyements of the French admiral, it was inferred 
that he had no knowledge of the increaſe of Keppera 
ſtrength; but eonſidered his fleet as being in mumber* 
the ſame as when on its ſtation before Breſt, He appeareit 
diſpoſed to bring on an immediate action: but when the 
fleets approached ſo near, as to diſcoyer each other d 
ſorce, he apparently relinquiſhed that determinatibn. 
and continued afterward to evade, with great caution 
and knowledge in his profeſſian, all thoſe endeavour 
hich were uſed on the other ſide to bring on lan en- 


gagement Through afreſh gale and a chunge df wing 
e | in 
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TR the French gained che weather gage, by 
which they had the advantage, either of bringing it on 
or of totally avoiding it. Bot two of their line of battle 
fhips fell confiderably to the lee ward, and were ſo effec- 
tually cut off from the reſt of the fleet, that they were 
never able to rejoin it during che remainder of the cruiſe. 
This put the hoſtile fleets on an equality in point of 
number, with reſpect to line of battle ſhips. The Bri- 
tiſn fert continued conftantly to beat up againſt the 
wind in purfuit of the French, who declined coming to 
a general engagement, as they daily expected a ſtrong 
remforcement, and hoped to intercept the commercial 

fleets, that, while making for the Britiſh ports, would 

have to paſs through the track in which their pumcrous 
their motives, and labored to bring them to action; 
and as the preſerving of a regular line of battle with any 
hope of it was evidently impracticahle, the ſignal for 

| July chacing to windward was kept conſtantly flying. Some 

+7- faxiden fhifts of wind, together with an unexpeQted and 
nnintentional effect produced by an eyolution on the 
French fade, being all improved by the moſt maſterly 
efforts on the other, brought the two fleets ſo cloſe that 

they could not part without an action. But the French 
endeavoured to evade its conſequences as much as poſ- 
fible; and by ſuddenly putting about on che contrary 


tack, altered the courſe of che ſhips in each fleet, ſo 
that they could engage only as they paſſed, inſtead of 
bon oh neon ins ee 
| e 


the 'beadmoſt of Sir Robert Harland's diviſion as the 
ſhips 
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mips led up, but not a ſhot was rerarned-till they aver 27. 


near the enemy. The example was followed, or u fumi- 
lar conduct purſued by the fleet in general, as faſt as cack 
{hip could cloſe up with the French; and notwichſtand- 
they were all ſoon in battle, As the fleets paſſed each 
other very cloſe on the oppoſite tacks, the cannonade 
was heavy, and the effect conſiderable. The action 
laſted about three hours. As the French in their wſual 
way, directed their Gre principally againſt the rigging, 
ſeveral of the Britiſſi flaps fuffered conſiderably an cheir 
maſts, yards and fail, The Britiſh fire, Which was 
principally levelled at the hulls of the enerny, was not 
deficient in its effect of another kind, che deſtruction f 
the ſeamen. The action being over for the preſent, ad. 
miral Keppel hauled down the ſignal for battle, till che 
ſhips could: recover their ſtations, or get near enough 
to each other on the renewal of the action. To 
call thern together for that purpoſe, he immediately 
made the ſignal to form the line of battle a-head, which 
was conſidered as commanding the moſt prornpt Obe- 
diener. Admiral Palliſer was at 'this moment in this 
proper ſtation; but quitted it, and paſſing Keppel 10 
lee ward on the contrary tack, whilr the larter was ad- 


the tet of the day. Nalhſer being totally our of be 


rigging, at a great diſtance to leeward, the Britiſh ud. 
miral; about three o'clock in the aſterndoon, oo not 
collect above twelve ſhips to renew the engagement. 
The French obſorving the expoſed tuation of the Bri- 
tiſh ſhips, which had fallen o leeward to repair thæir 
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cutting them off from the; reſt-of the fleet. Admiral 
Keppel inſtantly diſcerned. their deſign and the danger of 
the ſhips, and ſuddenly wore and ſtood: athwart the van 
of the enemy, in a diagonal line, for their protection. 
He alſo diſpatched orders to Sir Robert Harland to form 
his diviſion at a diſtance aſtern of the Victory, to cover 
the rear and keep the enemy in check, tilb Palliſer ſhould, 
in obedience to the ſignal, come with his divifon into 
his proper ſtation, The protection of the diſabled ſhips 
being accompliſhed, and the French continuing to form 
their line, ranging up to leeward parallel to the centre 
diviſion, it became che .admiral's immediate object to 
form his as ſpeedily as poſſible, in order to bear down 
upon them and renew the battle. Seeing Palliſer ſtill to 
windward, he ſent capt. Windſor of the Fox: frigate, 
with expreſs orders to him to bear don into his wake; 
and to teil him, that he only waited for him and his 
diviſion to renew the attack. This order not producing 
the deſired effect, the admiral thre out the ſignal for 
all ſhips to come into their ſtations; and again at ſeven 
o'clock, being wearied out with fruitleſs expettation, he 
made the ſignal for each particular ſhip of Palliſer's di- 
viſion to come into her ſtation in the line; but before 
they had complied with this ſignal, night put an end to 

all further operations. From a motive of delicacy, no 
ſignal was particularly thrown n — 

Sir Hugh Palliſer's on ſhip. bn . 

I The French could ETA abe n 
every hour of- the afternoon, with apparent advantages, 
-whieh from the tuation of affairs: cunld nat poſſibly 
have _ their obſervation. Their conduct the fal- 
2 lowing 
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it. Three of their beſt ſailing veſſtls were ſtatidned ut 
properiſtances with lights to divert the attention of the 
Britiſh fleet;\and to induce a belief that their whole line 
ſtill kept its · poſition During this deception the reſt of 
the fleet withdrew in the moſt filent manner, without lights 
or other ſignals than the throvſing up of ſome rockers ; 
and made the beſt of their way to Breſt, where they 
arrived the next evening. By day light the French fleet 
had got at fuch a diftance, chat the Britiſh admital con- 
_ chided;#he' had n the ſmalleſt proſpect of coming up 
with: them, and chat neither a general nor partial pur. 
ſuit could anſwer any beneficial purpoſe. He therefore 
left only a proper force to protett the home ward bound 
trade, and then made the beſt of his way to Plymouth, 
as being the neareſt port, in order to put the fleet into 
2 proper condition to return in queſt of the enemy:- 
It was'obfſerved on the day of action with equal ſur- 
priſe and regret, and by ſotne of the braveſt and moſt 
experienced Britiſh officers, that the French worked and 
manceuvred their ſhips, with a degree of ſeamen- HR 
addreſs and dexterity, which they never before perteived. 


The event of the day, and the conſequent e#ſtape df 'the 


French fleet were to admiral Keppel intolerably prievous. 
By his conſurmmate ſkill, and the moſt inceſſant in- 


enemy, one of the faireſt opportunities of doing the 
moſt ſigval ſervice to his country; in the Hot critital 
exigency, and of raiſing his wn name to the finite 
of naval renown; He hoped to Bdve mide the 24th of 
July; a proud day to Grew? Britain” 1 All V thefbe 
er 


IN 


Jowing hight indicated their indilpoſition to a renewal of ih. 
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duſtry, he had gained after four days purſuit of the 
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n.. countably raviſhed fem him, when they, appeared withir 
his graſp. In Pymouth, the failure of à cotmplete 
victory was attributed to Sir Hugh Pallifer ; whoſe non- 
compliance with the admiral's ſignals has been aſcribed 
by meny to the diſabled condition of forme of the thips 
im has dixiſion #215 (09113 r a3 ET Ut | 
; The admirah- with wonderful temper, and no leſs 
prudence, accommodated his conduct to the:heceſficy 
of his ſituation, and made the public fecurity and inte- 
reſts. the only objects of his direction He advanced no 
charge againſt Palliſer. His public letter was ſhort, 
general, and barren of information: It ſtated ſacts ſo 
for as it went, threw no blame upon any body, and 
commended the bravery of the officers in general, and 
of Sir Robert Harland and Sir Hugh Palliſer in parti- 
eular. But this approbation is to be applied only to the 
particular eireumſtances and immediate time of the ac- 
tion: the ſubſequent tranſactions of the aſternoem, were 
in general thrown into the ſhade ; and the cauſes that 
prevented a renewal of the engagement leſt in ſuch ob- 
ſcurity, as has drawn no 1 * 
Keppel himſelfl. eu ns 

- The — hues nn to Breſt + conſiderably da- 
maged:in their hulls; but glorying in an action wherein 
they had engaged an equal number of Britiſn ſhips 
without che loſs of a ſingle veſſel, as though they bad 
gained 4 victory. It will be ſome time before they are 
fully repaized, through a ſcarcity of the neceſſary mans. 
- The Americans have many friends in Holland, who 
will be ready to aſſiſt them when an opportunity offers; 
hut not a la mode de Paris. They have not the ſame 


n with the . 
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Britaim, in favor of the independence. of your United 977% 


States Dutch policy will keep them from it, that they 
may enjoy the ſweets of a neutrality while others are 


wilt not draw. che ford in your behalf. Nothing will 
bring them to this, unleſs Britain ſhould add to their 
eee nnn 
n r N 
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menos colonel, in reward nende 2 


the cauſe of his country. {nt 2 
' Geer Slim being ſen 19 command at roi 


teins a7-ccciing Rhode: whmoms 
an opportunity offered: the latter therefore concluded 
er eee delay or fruſtrate» the 


md eee off in the night of the 24th, paſſed 


up the river; and landed from the ſhips, tenders and 


boats, before day, between Warren and Poppaſquaſh- 
point, + At dy light they marched: in wo blies, one 25. 


for 


2208 


- Lieut. col. Campbell, with about 500 Britiſh. 


fighting. They may ſupply you with a loan but they 


changed and congreſs granted him a brevet com- May 
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4778. for Warren, and the- other for the head of Kickemuet 
river, where they deſtroyed.@bout ſeventy flat · bottomed 
boats; and ſet fire to one of the ſtate gallies, which was 
extinguiſhed without doing much injury. They burnt 
alſo a quantity of pitch, tar, plank, c. They then 
fired the meeting-houſe at Warren, and feven dwelling. 
and boats had fallen down to receive them. . In Briſtol 
they burnt two and twenty houſes, and through miſtake 
the church inſtead of the meeting houſe, The deſtruc- 
tion of houſes and places of worſhip. was afterward attri- 
buted chiefly to the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers, who 
treated both friends and foes with cruelty, plundering 
houſes and robbing women of their ſhoe-buckles, gold 
rings, and handkerchicfs, They carried off with them 

a ſtate galley, A few days after, a party of 1 50 men 
were ſent from Newport to burn the ſaw-mills and con- 
tiguous houſes at Tiverton. They fired an old mill and 
eld houſe nigh the place of landing; and then pro- 

-  ceeded for the town to execute the buſineſs they were 
ſient upon: but the bridge leading to it being defended 
by five and twenty men, they could not croſs though 

| they attempted it repeatedly, The advancing ſeaſon 
= will cloſe theſe.ſmall excurſions by bringing forward more 
. capital operations: and for the eounter- acting of which, 
| the Americans muſt depend much upon ſupplies from 
May France. This reminds me, that on the 29th, à French 
* 40 gun ſhip with 350 men, a brig and a ſchooner, 
bringing arms and dry goods, arrived in James river 

| commemorate the agreeable event which has taken place 
- - Depart France and the United States, reſolved that à 
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lately launched, ſhould bee called the Aan Within 
thies weeks after, the oommand of her was ibeſtowed 


upon capt. Peter Landais. * — NN | 
he the beginning of June, the Trident arrived in the 


Delſiwate wich the-carl of Carkſle, Mr. Eden and gov. 
Johnſtone | „three of the commiſſioners for reſtorir g peace 


tag 
new continental frigate, built in the Maffachuſetts, d 


between Great Britain and America. On the gth Sir June 


gulon, their ſecretary, with a letter from them to con- 


gteſs. The general declined granting a paſſport, which 


was unanimouſly approved by congreſa. The refuſal 
made ĩt neceſſary to ſorward the letter, with the acts, a 
copy of their commiſſion and other papers by the com · 
mon intercourſe. They were received by an expreſs 
from Waſhington on the 13th, and the letter was read 
majeſty offered, on which the further reading of it was 
ſuſpended till the 16th ; when the reading of that and 
the other papers was finiſhed. They were referred to a 
committee, who drew up a letter to be ſent by the pre» 
ſident in anſwer to the letter and papers from the com- 


miſſioners, which was unanimouſly agreed to by the des 


legates on the 17th, and was as follows I have re» 
ceived the letter from your excellencies of thergth in- 


ſtant, with the encloſures, and laid them befare c 


greſs. Nothing but an earneſt deſire to ſpate the fur- 


his moſt» Chriſtian majeſty, the good and grent my of 


r 
Vor. III. 


Henry Clinton inſormed gen. Waſhington of their being 
at Philadelphia, and requeſted a paſſport for doctor Fer- 


go 


ther effuſion. of human blood could have induged them. 
to read a paper containing expreſſions ſo diſteſpefifol tb 
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125% the honor! of an independent nation.—The acts of the 


Britiſh parliament, the commiſſion from your ſovereign, 
and your letter, ſuppoſe the people of theſe ſtates to be 
ſubjects of the crown of Great Britain, and are founded 
on the idea of dependence, which is utterly inadmiſſible, 
— am further directed to inform your excellencies, 
that congreſs are inclined to- peace, notwithſtanding the 


- unjuſt claims from which this war originated; and the 
- ſavage manner in which it hath been conducted. They 


will therefore be ready to enter upon the conſideration 
of a treaty of peace and commerce, not inconſiſtent 
with treaties. already ſubſiſting, when the king of Great 
Britain ſhall demonſtrate a fincere diſpoſition for that 
purpaſe. The only ſolid proof of this diſpoſition will be 
an explicit acknowledgment of the independence of theſe 
ſtates, or the withdrawing; his fleets and armies.—[ 
have the honor to be, your excellencies moſt obedient 
and. humble ſervant.” Before this letter could be re- 
ceived. by the commiſſioners, a movement took place at 
Philadelphia, which- muſt have completely fruſtrated: all 
negotiation, had the ſame been even in a train anſwer- 
ing to the wiſhes-of the Britiſh agents; for it indicated 
an. apprehenſion of great danger to the royal forces 
ſhould. they continue in the cit. 

Mr. Eden brought with him ſecret orders for the 
ſpeedy evacuation of Philadelphia: they were ſo ſecret 
as not to be made known either to himſelf or gov: John- 
ſtane. Whether the earl of Carliſle met with the like 
treatment is not yet aſcertained. It has been publicly 
aſſerted, that the orders were dated exactly three weeks 


before the commiſſioners ſailed” from England; which 


1 the - ax alarms? On their 
- dli- 
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delivery, Sir Henry Clinton immediately applied him- 1778. 
ſelf to the putting of them into execution. Dy the 18th June 
every thing being ready, the Britiſh army evacuated the * 
city, at three o'clock in the morning. They proceeded 
to Glouceſter Point, three miles down the river, and 
before ten the whole had paſſed in ſafety acroſs the De- 
laware into New Jerſty. At ten they began their march 
to Haddonfield, which they reached the ſame day. 
Your-curiofity may make you defirous of knowing in 
what condition the Britiſh left Philadelphia. An American 
ſon of liberty, who viſited it the beginning of July, wrote 
to his friend The whole north fide of the city, be- 
fore you enter, i a promiſcuous ſcene of ruin. Upon 
petting into the city, I was ſurpriſed to find it had ſuf- 
fered ſo little. I queſtion whether it would have fared 
better, had our own troops been in poſſeſſion of it, that 
is, as to the buildings.” The neceſſary preparations 
for its evacuation could not be concealed from gen. 
Waſhington ; and when the appearance of their intend- 
| ing to march through Jerſey became ſerious, he detach- 
ed gen. Maxwell's brigade, in conjunction with the mi- 
litia of that ſtate, to impede the progreſs of the royal 
troops, ſo as to give the American army time to come 
up with them, and take advantage of any favorable cir- 
 cumiſtances that might offer. Some time before, gen. 
Lee having been exchanged, had joined the army. at 
Valley Forge. The evening preceding the eyacuation, 
the principles of the operations proper to be adopted were 
taken up and fully diſcuſſed by his excellency and the ge- 
neral officers; when it appeared to be the common ſen- 
timent, that it would be highly criminal to hazard a 
general action wich the enemy at preſent, as by it they 
; K 2 might 
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1778. might loſe every advantage which a three years war, 
combined with many fortunate circumſtances, had given 
to America. The next day his excellency after obſerv- 


ing, © near 11,000 men would be able to march off the 
ground in a condition for fervice,” propoſed in writing 
a ſet of queries to the ſeveral general officers, in order to 
learn the particular opinion of each, as to «what is to 
be done? which was to be returned on paper. The 
anſwers were in common the ſame with the prevailing 
ſentiment of the council on the preceding day. Gen. 
Mifflin was not of the number conſulted. He would 
have gloried in being preſent to have taken an active 
part upon this occaſion ; but by ſome ſecret manceuvres 
was thrown at a diſtance. He deſired and obtained leave 
of congreſs, on the 14th of May, to join the army, and 
repaired to Valley Forge. Some of the general officers 
were diſguſted at the thought of his returning to his com- 
mand, now the campaign-was 'opening, to ſhare in the 
honors it might yield, when he had not ſhared with them 
in the peculiar diſtreſſes of their winter quarters. When 
their ſentiments came to be known to certain members 
of congreſs, meaſures were taken to produce and perſect 
the following motion on June the 11th, * That gen. 
Waſhington be directed to order an inquiry to be made 
into the conduct of major gen. Mifflin, late quarter- 
maſter general, and the other officers who acted under 
him in that department; and if it ſhall appear that the 
extraordinary. deficiencies thereof, and the conſequent 
diſtreſſes of the army, were chargeable to-the miſconduct 
of the quarter-maſter general, or any of the ſaid officers, 


that a court martial be held on the delinquents.“ When 


this inquiry was ordered to be made, he was with the 
5 army, 
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army, and in a fair way of obtaining a juſt proportion 1778 
of his countrymen's confidence. He clearly ſaw the 
meaning of the ſtroke : but the order made it neceſſary 


for him to obtain leave of abſence for Mp eng- 
collect materials for his juſtification. 

When intelligence of Sir Henry Clinton's as eva- 
cuated Philadelphia and marched to Haddonfield, reach- 
ed the American head quarters, the next meaſure to be 
taken by gen. Waſhington was apparent. Gen. Greene, 
by his conduct and induſtry, as quarter- maſter general, 

had effected ſuch a happy change in the line of his de- 
partment, as enabled his excellency with great facility 
to move with the whole army and baggage from Valley 
Forge in purſuit of the enemy. The troops proceeded 
to, and croſſed the Delaware at Corriel's ferry; when a 
ſele& corps of 600 men were immediately detached un- 
der col. Morgan to reinforce gen. Maxwell. The flow 
advance of Sir Henry led his excellency to ſuſpect, that 
he had a deſign of bringing on a general action, could 
he draw the Americans into the lower country, This 
conſideration, and a defire of refreſhing the troops after 
the fatigues they had endured from rainy and exceſſive 
hot weather, determined the American general to halt 
about five miles from Princeton. While there he ſtated June 
to the general officers the following facts The ene- 
my's force is between 9 and 10,000 rank and file—the 
American army on the ground is 10,684 rank and file, 
beſide the advanced brigade under gen. Maxwell of 
about 1200, and about 1200 militia - on which he pro- 
poſed the queſtion, * Will it be adviſable to hazard a 
general action? The anſwer was Not adviſable, but 
CONNOR 1500 to be immediately ſent to act as 

133 occa- 
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1936.0ccaſion may ſerve, on the cnemy's left flank and rear, 


in conjunction with the other continental troops and mi- 
litia already hanging about them, and the main body 
to preſerye à relative poſition, to act as circumſtances 
may require Lee, Stirling, Greene, Fayette, Steuben, 
Poor, Paterſon, Woodford, Scott, Portail, Knox.“ The 
detachment was immediately made - under gen, Scott, 
The ſame day Sir Henry concluding that gen, Waſhing- 
ton, who had alway hitherto avoided a general action, 
, would not nom give into it againſt every dictate of po- 
ey, and that the American views were directed againſt 

his baggage, in which part he was indeed vulnerable, 
determined to-take the right hand road leading to Sandy 
Hook, inſtead of making for the Rariton, where he ſuſ- 
pected gen. Gates with the northern army might join 
that under gen, Waſhington. Gates arrived at Fiſhkill 
about the middle of May to take the command in that 
quarter. The troops under him were ſo few, that he 
could not anſwer for the defence of the pals through the 
highlands with which he was intruſted ; and was per- 
ſuaded, that if the enemy made a ſudden and determined 
puſh to carry jt, the militia would not come in time to 
fave it. On the 17th of June draughts arrived, and 
militia were hourly expected; after mentioning this in 
a letter to congreſs, he exclaims Thank heaven for 
the precious time the enemy have fo fooliſhly loſt! He 
had no idea of marching for the Rariton: but his ca- 
 walry, and à conſiderable body of infantry, was at this 
period ſo poſted, as to give the alarm of an attack upon 
New York ; and he propoſed moving the main body of 
his army to White Plains, and taking à ſtrong camp 
in that peighbourhood, to keep up the alarm; which 


was 


w . 
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was highly approved of by gen. Waſhingron;” and Fro ff. 
cured his thanks. On the 25th his excellency moved 1725 
his army to Kingſton. Upon receiving intelligence that 
Sir Henry was proſecuting his route toward Monmouth 
court-houſe, he diſpatched 1000 ſelect men under bri- 
gadier gen. Wayne, and ſent the Marquis de la Fayette 

to take the command of the whole advanced. corps, with 
orders to ſeize the firſt fair opportunity of attacking the 
enemy's rear. Gen. Lee declined the command, as he 
was againſt attacking, on which it was offered to the 
marquis, who accepted it with pleaſure. In the even» 
ing of the ſame day, the whole army marched from 
Kingiton, - intending to preſerve 4 proper diſtance for 
ſupporting the advanced corps, and arrived at Cranberry 
early the next morning. The intenſe heat of the wen- 26, 
ther, and a heavy ſtorm coming on, made it ampoſſible ' 
to reſume the march that day without great injury to the 
troops. The advanced corps being in conſequence hereof 
too remote from the main body, and too far upon the 
right to be ſupported, the marquis had orders ſent him 

to file off by his left toward Engliſh-town, which he ex- 
ecuted early in the morning of the 27th. Sir Henry 
being ſenſible of the approach of the American army, 
changed the diſpoſition of his troops, and placed in the 
rear what were deemed the beſt, conſiſting of all the 
grenadiers, light infantry, and chaſſeurs of the line; at 

the ſame time gen. Knyptiauſen was requeſted to take 
the baggage of the whole army under the charge of his 
diviſion, which made the firſt column. Under the head 
of baggage was compriſed, not only all the wheel carri> , 
ages of every department, but alſo the bat · horſes a 
train which, as the country admitted but of ont route 
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1778. for carriages, extended near twelve miles. The altera- 
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tion made by Sir Henry laid gen. Waſhington under 
the neceſſity of increaſing the number of the advanced 
corps. His excellency embraced this opportunity of 
_ gratifying gen. Lee, with the conſent of the marquis. 
Lee obſerving that his having declined the command of 
the advanced corps had leſſened him in the opinion of 
officers and ſoldiers, wiſhed to be appointed afreſh, 
Waſhington would not conſent to remove the marquis; 
but a reinforcement being wanted, he detached Lee 
with two brigades, to join the marquis at Engliſh-town, 
and of courſe to take upon him .the command of the 
whole. The main body marched the ſame day, and 
encamped- within three miles of that place. Morgan's 
| corps was left hovering on Sir Henry's right flank, and 
the Jerſey militia, amounting to about 700, under gen. 
Dickinſon, on his left. The royal army was ſtrongly 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Monmouth court- 
houſe,” where they halted till the morning of the 28th. 
When once arrived at the heights of Middle-town, about 
twelve miles in advance, there would have been no poſ- 
fibility of attempting any thing againſt them with a 
proſpect of ſucceſs, the American general therefore de- 
termined to attack their rear the moment they moved 
from their preſent ground, and communicated his inten- 
tion to Lee, who was ordered to make the neceſſary diſ- 
- poſition, and to keep his troops in readineſs for the 
' ſhorteſt notice. The like was done with reſpect wo the 
troops under his own immediate command. 499 
General Knyphauſen moved at day break: Sir Henry 
ade he might not preſs upon him, did not follow till 
near eight o'clock, with the other diviſion, compoſed of 
wh | the 
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* 
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the 3d; 4th, and th brigades of Britiſh, two battalions 1778. 


of Britiſh-grenadiers, the Heſſian grenadiers, a battalion 
of light infantry, the guards, and the 16th regiment of 
light dragoons, a body of troops ngt eaſily to be equalled; 
About one o'clock in the morning, gen. Lee received 
a letter from gen. Waſhington, and in purſuance of the 
directions it contained, wrote to gen. Dickinſon to ſelect 
ſome hundreds of his beſt men, and detach them as nigh 
to the Britiſh rear as he could. Theſe troops were to 
act as a corps of obſervation, and to forward the earlieſt 
intelligence reſpecting the enemy. He alſo ordered col. 
Morgan to advance with the men under his command 
ſo near as to attack them on their firſt movement: but 
it was left to him how to act, only he was to take care 
and not expoſe his troops, in that manner as to diſ- 
able him from acting in conjunction with Lee ſhould 
there be a neceſſity for it. Orders were likewiſe ſent to 
Grayſon, as the commanding officer of the two-brigades 
(of Scott and Varnum,) conſiſting of about 600 men, to 
get them inſtantly in readineſs to march. By day light 
they entered Engliſh- town; but i- was not till between 
five and fix that they marched from thence toward Mon- 
mouth court-houſe, having been detained for want af 
guides. Nearly at the fame time, Lee gave orders to 
the ſeveral detachments and Maxwell's brigade, to pre- 
pare for marching immediately, leaving their packs be- 
hind under proper guard: they followed the two juſt 
mentioned brigades about ſeven o clock. About five 
Dickinſon ſent an expreſs to gen. Waſhington, inform- 
ing that the front of the enemy had began their march. 
His excellency inſtantly put the army in motion, and 
1 there 


* 
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#578. there ſhould be very powerful reaſons to the contrary * | 


and acquainted him, that he was marching to ſupport 
him, and for doing it with the greater expedition and 
convenience, ſhould make the men diſencumber them. 
ſelves of their packs and blankets. The exceptive clauſe 
in the orders rendered them diſcretionary : they mani. | 
ſeſted the earneſt deſire of the commander in chief, that 
an important blow might be ſtruck which the enemy 
ſhould feel; but Lee could not conſider them as re- 
quiring him to riſk a general engagement, in direct re- 
pugnancy to the ſpirit of thoſe councils of war that had 
been repeatedly held upon the ſubject. While Lee was 
advancing with his column, he fent forward an aid to 
order Grayſon to puſh on as faſt as poſſible and attack 
the enemy. Before the aid overtook him, he had paſſed 
Frechold meeting-houſe with che two brigades. The 
aid delivered Lee's orders; but gave it as his opinion, 
that Grayſon had better not move on, for that he had 
been informed, that the main body of the enemy was 
near Monmouth court-houſe, and 'was thought to be 
marching to attack them, of which circumſtance he ſup- 
poſed Lee was ignorant. The aid on his return fell in 
with Dickinſon, who gave him the ſame. information, 
and charged him with a meſſage to Lee. Lee conform- 
ed to it on its delivery, and gave orders for poſting two 
militia regiments upon a hill for the ſecuring of a par- 
ticular road, and then puſhed forward over a moraſs or 
ravine, by the bridge or cauſeway, to a height where 
Dickinſon was with a few militia,» During his ſtay on 
this height, intelligence of the moſt contradictory nature 
was continually brought him. Some aſſerted, that the 
Sener Waſhington's letter of July 1, 1778, to congrefs. 
2 ,".8 enemy 
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cnemy had moved off with precipi æation, and that it 2778. 


was only a covering party which rem ned; others aver- 


red, that the, main force was ſtill. 042 the ground, and 
filing off in columns to the right a nd leftone while 


the enemy's troops were turning the t lanks of the Ame- 


ricans—at another, puſhing in front. Theſe oppoſite 


reports occaſioned Varnum's brigade and part of 'Scatt's, 
and col,,Durgee's brigade of Lee's column, to paſs and 
repaſs the, bridge over the. moraſs ſeveral times, as it 


was univerſally agreed to be by no means warrantable 


to riſ an action, with a ravine in the ear, over which 
there was only one good paſlage, While theſe march- 


troops; when the general, having reconnoitred. a wood, 


a Fayette arrived at the head of the main body of Lee's | 


the enemy had thrown themſelves, and being. ſatisfied | 

that it was groundleſs, determined to march on, and af. 
certain with his own eyes, the. nuraber, order and dif. 
poſition of the enemy, and then to conduct himſelf ace - 


4000 men, excluſive af Morgan's corps and the Jerſey 
milicia ; and conſiſted of gen, Scott's detachment, gen, 


cordingly. His whole command amounted to about 


Wayne's, gen. Maxwell's brigade; gen. Varnum's, gen, 


Scott's, and col. Jackſon's regiment. When they had 
nearly paſſed through the woody, with which the coun» 
try abounds, and were arrived at à point facing the 
Court-houſe, and on the edge of @ plain about three 


but within the ſkirt of the wood, that the enemy might 
Lee and Wayne, and a ſew others, went ou upon the 


right 


miles in length and one in breadth, they were formed, 
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#778. right and rode forward to reconnoitre. From the ob- 
ſervations Lee made, and the intelligence he obtained, 
he concluded that the forces he faw wete no other than 
the enemy's covering party, and entertained hopes of 
an interval between them and the main body, ſufficient 
to afford him the opportunity of cutting them off. That 
he might perfect this buſineſs, Wayne was appointed to 
command 700 men, to whom were attached two pieces 
of artillery. Wayne was to attack the covering party 
in the rear, faintly ſo as to halt them, but not with vigor 
leſt that ſhould occaſion their retreating with celerity to 
the main body, or drawing from it ſo powerful a rein- 
forcement as to defeat the principal deſign. Mean time 
Lee was to endeavour, by a ſhort road leading to the 
leſt, to gain the front of the party. While marching 
on this road, one of gen. Waſhington's ſuite came up 
to procure intelligence. Lee with. a fixed firm tone of 
voice and countenance which ſuggeſted confidence of 
ſucceſs, deſired him to inform his excellency, that the 
enemy did not appear well to underſtand the roads ; that 
the route he was on cut off two miles; that the rear of 
the enemy was compoſed of t 500 or '2000 ; that he ex- 
pected to fall in with them, and had great certainty of 
cutting them off; and that gen. Wayne and col. Butler 
were amuſing them with a few looſe ſhort while he was 
performing the route. Wayne's command was advanced 
to the right and drawn up. The enemy appeared juſt 
in the edge of a wood upon an eminence with their light 
dragoons. A few of the American light horſemen were 


advanced upon the right, at a very conſiderable diſ- 
tance. One of Lee's aids de camp obſerved the queen's 


e r charge 
ttheſe 
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theſe American light-horſemen, who: had no officer- of 1778. 
eminence to head them; he therefore rode up to ang 
adviſed them to let the Britiſh dragoons come as near 
as could be done with ſafety, and then to retreat off to 
where gen. Wayne was, and let him receive them. The 
Britiſh horſe purſued till they came near the general, when. 
receiving a fire from col. Butler's regiment. paſted on 
the {kirt of a wood; they wheeled and gallopped off in 
great haſte to their own body: as they were retiring, 
the two pieces of artillery fired a few- ſhot, at them. 
Wayne then adyanced, and encouraged his men to fol- 
low-on, and charge the enemy with bayonets. The ad 
rode back to Lee, who immediately: ſent him forward 
to Wayne, with orders that he ſhould only feign an at- 
rack, and not puſh on too precipitately, as that would 
ſubvert his plan, and diſappoint his intentions. Lieut. 
col. Oſwald, who..commanded the artillery, ſuppoſed 
chat the enemy were retreating, and ſo paſſed the moraſs 
in front over a cauſeway into a grain field, and began to 
cannonade. This happened after ten o clock. About the 
ſame time a part of Lee's troops iſſued out of a wood, on 
the left of and about a mile below the Court-houſe, in 
ſmall columns, and in an oblique direction with reſpect 
to the royal forces, rather toward their right and within 
cannon ſhot, Theſe were drawn up ready to face the 
Americans, with their right near a wood; and their left 
on open ground covered by their cavalry and forming 
an obtuſe angle with the Court-houſe. The cayalry filed 
off to the left, as if with deſign to attempt ſomething 
on the right of Lee's troops, which occaſioned an order 
to the marquis de la Fayette to wheel his column by his 
right, and to gain and attack the enemy's left flank. 

Lee 
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83 to the right the three regiments 
in Waynes detachment, Weſſon's, Stewart's and-Living- 


the enemy, who appeared in full view marching back 
again toward the Court. Nouſe, and in greater numbers 
chan was expected, — 2 
miſtaken” in their ſtrength. 

Let us now advert to- the eee Sir Henry 
Clintor;- Soon after he u begun wich his column to 
follow gen. Knyphauſen, reconnoitring parties of the 
Jerſey militia appeared on his left flanks. The queen's 
rangers fell in with, and difperſed ſome detachments 
among the woods in thes fame quarter. His rear guard 
having deſcended from the heights above Freehold into 
deſcending into it, and: began the cannonade on his rear, 
vrhiehl was returned hy a fuperior fire. At this inſtant, 
intelligence was brought © Sir Henry, that the enemy 
were diſcovered matching in foree on both his flanks. 
Fe conjecturedꝭ the.t the object of che Americans was 
the baggage, which at that juncture was engaged in defiles 
that continued for miles. He conceived that the only 
means of parrying the apprehended blow was by facing 
about; attacking the corps which haraſſed his rear, 
and preſſing it ſo hard, as to oblige the detachments to 
return fror his flanks to its aſſiſtance. Thinking that 
the meaſure might poſſibly draw on a general action, he 
ſent for a brigade of Britiſh, and the ryth light dra- 
goons frona Knyphanſen's diwiften, and at the ſame time 

gave directions, that on their arrival they ſhould take a 
— for covering his right-flanks, He then made 4 
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F 
of the Americans. 

This happened while Lev d twnonnolertoigs” | 
„EEE erpny thn | 
quitted the wood, croſſed a moraſs, and formed in the 
plain field about à hundred yards in front of Maxwell; 
ho expected an opportunity to form his brigade, by 
Scott's moving to che right as there was vacancy be- 
rween-the latter and the troops with Lee. Theſe were 
at that moment moving to the right, and every ſtop 
they gained came nearer to the royal forces, ho were 
alſo puſning to the right of the Americans. Eee's dif- 
cernment led him immediately to ſend off one of his | 
ads, with orders to Scott, whom he ſuppoſed to be ity 
the wood on the other ſide of the moraſs, to halt his 
column in the wood; and continue there till further 
orders : that there might be no poſſible miſconception, 
another aid was ſpeedily difpatched with ſimilar orders. 
Before theſe could be delivered, Scott had miſtaken the 
movements on his right for a retreat; and apprehended? 
danger to his own column in caſe of its remaining where 
he was, "notwithſtanding his detachment; and Maxwell's 
brigade with the other troops to the left made full two- 
thirds of Lee's whole command, and though the enemy 
appeared to bend their courſe from the left to the right 
of the Americans. Under ſuchi apprehenſion, Scbtt re- 
croſſed the moraſo, re- entered the wood, and retreated: 
Mwxwell and the others did the like of courſe. When 
the firſt aid reached that part of the wood to wich · he 
had been directed, and found that Scott had marclied 
off the ground, he rode back: while returning, he met 
He ſecond aid, and acquainted him with what had taken 

place: 
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1778. place: upon their coming to Lee, and communicating 
their information, the general diſcovered much ſurpriſe, 
and expreſſed his diſapprobation of Scott's conduct in 
ſtrong terms; but immediately upon the intelligence, 
directed a light horſe officer to carry orders to the mar- 
quis de la Fayette to retreat to the Court-houſe. A ge- 
neral retreat now commenced on the right, till the troops 
reached Frechold and a neighbouring wood. When 

theſe were quitted; the Britiſn purſued as far as the vil- 
lage, where they halted. Mean while the Americans 
marched. on and paſſed the next moraſs in front of Carr's 
houſe, about half a mile from the village. The retreats 
and advances which took place were attended wich can- 
nonadings on each ſide. The halt of the Britiſh, on 
account of the intenſe heat of the weather, and cheir 
having ſuffered ſeverely. from fatigue, admitted of the 
Americans halting alſo for a conſiderable ſpace; which 
heat and fatigue had rendered equally , neceſſary for 
them. But upon the advance of the Britiſh from Free- 
hold, and Lee's diſcerning that the poſition he at firſt 
meant to occupy with the deſign of receiving.the. enemy 
and baffling their attack, was not ſuitable; the whole of 
of his command, Scott, Maxwell, and the others hav- 

ing now joined the corps which before formed the right, 
were ordered to retreat from the neighbourhood of Carr's 
houſe toward a wood and eminence behind the morals 
they had croſſed in the morning, which had been pointed 
dut to him as a deſirable and proper ſpot. Before they 
- _ had wholly left the ground about Carr's houſe, the Bri- 
| tiſh cavalry. made a ſudden, and rapid charge upon forme 
parties of the American horſe, who were in the rear re- 

i It was expected they would have attempted 

N a charge 
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thun dhe W . eee an 
upon it: i R$? | 3 nan d4 i 

Soon after Lee b ede i n the, 
be ebe im e gen. Waſh- 
ington was advancing with the main body of the army 
between Engliſn- town and Frechold meeting. Expect 
ing from the information brought him, that the van of, 
Lee command and the rear of the Hritiſn would ere! - 
long engage, he ordered the right wing under gen.: 
| Greene wo go to the right to prevent the enemy's turn- 
ing his right flank. ; and then prepared to follow: with! 
the left wing directiy in Lee's rear to ſupport} him. 
While this diſpoſition. was making, he learned, to his 
great ſurpriſe, from a countryman, that the continental, 
troops were retreating. Though the account was con- 
firmed by two or three perſons whom he met on the 
road, aſter moving a few paces. forward, yet he appeared 
to diſeredit it, having not heard any firing except a few: 
cannon. a; conſiderable time before: Hie tode on, and) 
between Freebold meeting and the moraſs, which he had | 


the ſamez as Lee meant chat they ſhould re-paſs-it, 1 
chen occupy the ground behind it, where he propoſed: 
making a ſtand againſt the enemy. "Waſhington was 
exceedingly alarmed at finding the advanced corps fall-- 
given. him. He deſired one of the retreating colonels 
to march his men over the moraſs, halt them on the, 
eminence, and refreſh them. Seeing Lee at the head 
of the next column, he rode up to him with a degree 
of aſtoniſhment and indignation, and propoſed certain 
aligns tes. arge cenfrt Lp: delt ic and na 
Vor. III. ſwered 


"FN 
1998. ſwered with warmth ind unſuitable language. 


SIT TTTEETETTY 


paſſed for a ſhort ſpace, 
between them 
n rode on toward the rear of e 
De. He had not gone many yards beſote 
NEE, who told hirm that the Britiſh 2 
within fifteen minutes march of -that place, "which 2 
rſt intelligence a es 
—— rerfiained there till the extreme rear 
er up, when Oe 
ground to be an advantageous ſpot woug 
. the firſt check, eee d e 
eee mige be under cover ow corner 
7 eee. 8. — 4 of His alds; that 
2 thi taken the command, anfwered, * 
— che 5 OE 
nothing further to do:; turned his * 
11 his excelleney in from. re | 
mer If you will as rar rags ody, — 
W e ee . 
92 T command. Withing- 
me where 
j- 3 — 1 < F expect you will take ee 4 
2 for checking the enerny. r 
—ͤ— be obeyed; and I will not be tlie 
EE Waſhington wer rode” to the hp wand 
1 | formed with che utmoſt expedition — 
—— — eee on 
lis riding off, neee eee — 
Britiſh and the American 'aftillery on 8 
a * nk between whom and —.— 
een aba. dam as den 


% 
in 
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of che Americans, and the latter were obliged to give 
wiy in ſuch haſte; that the 'Britiſh horſe and infuptry 


col. Livingſton's regiment, together with Varnum's 
lined the fence that ſtretched acroſs. the open field in 
front of the bridge over the moraſs, with the view of 
edyering the retreat of the artillery, and the troops ad- 
vanced with them. The artillery had timely retired to 
the rear of the fence, and from an eminence diſcharged 
ſeveral-grapes of ſbot at the Britiſh, engaged with Li- 
vingſton's and Varnum's troops; theſe were ſoon broken 
by a charge of the former and retired. The artillery 
were then ordered off. Prior to the commencement of 
the laſt action, Lee ſent. orders to col. Ogden, who had 
drawn up in the wood neareſt the bridge, to defend that 
poſt to the laft extremity, thereby to cover the retreat of 
the whole over the bridge. Bee was one of the laſt thay 
remained on the field, and brought off the rear of the 
retieating troops. Upon his addreſſing gen. Waſhington 
after paſſing the moraſs with— Sir, here are my troops, 
how is it your pleaſure that I ſhould diſpoſe of them ? 
2 Nn r n r e 


town, - 


The check the Britiſh revcirech; bew tirks £5 nicks 
+ difpattion of the let wing and Brend line of Me mn 
my in the wood, and on the emimence to which Lee 
bad been directed and as retreating. | On this: went 
wm! WR 
Ws". MK 


The action then commenced between the Britiſh and 
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in the ſkirt of che woods before mentioned. The Britiſh 1778, 
preſſed on cloſe, their light horſe charged upon the right 
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1778, commanded the left wing which played upon the Britich 


with great effect, and ſeconded by parties of infantry, 


detached to oppoſe them, effectually put a ſtop to their 
advance. Gen. Greene, ho had early filed off to the 
right, on intelligence of the retreat of the advanced 
corps, marched up, and took à very advantageous po- 
ſition on the right of Stirling. The Britiſh finding chem. | 
ſelves warmly oppoſed in front; attempted to turn the 
American left flank, but were repulſed; They ' alfo 
made a movement to the American right with as little 
fucceſs, Greene having advanced a body of troops with 
artillery to a commanding piece of ground, which not 
only diſappointed their deſign, but ſeverely enfiladed 


_ thoſe in the front of the left wing. In addition to this, 
Wayne advanced with a body of troops, and kept up fo 


ſevere and well directed a fire, that the Britiſh were 
foon compelled to give way. They retired and took 
the poſition about Carr's-houſe,* which Lee had before 


occupied. Here their flanks were ſecured; by thick 


woods and moraſſes, while their front could be ap- 
proached only through a narrow paſs. Waſhington 
however reſolved to attack, them; and for that purpoſe 
ordered gen. Poor with, {his own and the Carolina bri- 


gade, to move round upon their right; and gen. Wood- 


ford to their left; and the artillery to gall them in front: 


but they were prevented getting within reach before 
dark. They remained upon the ground, which they had 


| been directed to occupy, during the night, with an in- 
tention to begin the attack early the next morning ; and 


the main body continued lying upon their arms in the 
field of action, to be in readineſs for ſupporting them. 
e garage Walſbingeon animated his forces by 
1 


= — 
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his gallant example; and by expoſing his perſon to every 778. 
danger common to the meaneſt ſoldier, taught them to 
hold nothing too dear for the good of their country, 
At night he laid down, and repoſed bimfſelf in his cloak 
under a tree, in hope, as may be ſuppoſed, of a general 
action the enſuing day ; for it appears from ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, that he was all along rather deſirous of that 
event, notwithſtanding the . prevailing contrary opinion 
of the general officers whom he confulted. In the mean 
time Sir, Henry Clinton's troops were employed in re- 
moving their wounded ; and about twelve o'clock * at 
night they marched away in ſuch ſilence, that though 
Poor lay extremely near them, their retreat was effected 
without his knowledge. They left behind them four 
officers and about forty privates, whoſe wounds were 
too dangerous to permit their removal, 
The extreme heat of the weather, the diſtance Sir Henry 
had gained by marching in the night, and the fatigue of the 
Americans, made a purſuit on the part of gen-Waſhing- 
gba and ud coly heben 


8 NS eee Aug. 24, 1778, Sir Henry 
Clinton i is repreſented as writing in his official letter Having re- 
poſed the troops till ten at night, to avoid the exceffive heat of the 
day, I took advantage of the moon-light to rejoin lieut, gen. Knyphau- 
ſen.” Poor Will's Almanack, printed at Philadelphia for Joſeph 
Crukſhank, tells the public, that the new moon was on June 24th, at 
ten in the morning, and that on the 28th. of June it ſet 59 minutes 
after ten at night. Sir Henry could have had little advantage from 
the light of a moon but four days old, and that was to ſet in an hour's 
time, had he marched off his troops preciſely at ten; but if at about 
twelve, as gen. Waſhington writes, and which is moſt likely to have 
been the caſe, the moon-light below the horizvn could not have been 
of any advantage. n i epo 


L 3 fatal 


256 ru His roy or tis” 
1775. fatal to numbers of the men, ſeveral of whom died on 
the day of action through the exceffive heat; for Faren- 
keit's thermorneter was at 96 degrees in the Jerſeys, and 
is ſaid to have been 112 at Philadelphia. It was a derp 
fandy country through which they marched, almoſt 
deſtitute of water; but had there been a plenty, many 
more would probably have periſhed by ungnarded drink- 
ing to allay their thirſt; ſome were loſt im that way. Sir 
Henry, without having bern Joined by the brigade of 
Britiſh and the 15th Tight dragoons from Knyphauſen's 
\ _ divilien, ſecured by his manceuvres the” arrival of the 
June royal army in the neighbourhood of Saridy Hook on the 
30. goth of June, without the lofs of either the covering 
party or the baggage * but not Without a conſiderable 
diminution of troops; for by a moderate calculation, 
from the evacuation of Philadelphia down to that day, | 
about eight hundred deſerted, a great number of whom 
were Heſſians. By the returns of the officers Who had 
the charge of the burying parties, they left 245 non- 
commiſtoned and privates on the field and 4 officers, 
There were alſo beſide theſe, ſeveral freſh graves and 
burying holes found near the field, in which they had 
put their- dead before they quitted it ®, Fifry-nine of 
their ſoldiers periſhed withoor receiving a wound, in the 
dame manner as ſeveral of the Ameritans, merely 
through fatigue and heat. The loſs of lieut. col. Monck- 
ton, who was flain, was much lamented by the Britiſh. Up- 
| ward of a hundred were made priſoners, including the 
| officers and privates left upon the field. On che part of 
the Americans, Heut. col. Bonner and major Dickinſon, 
officers | of diſtinguiſhed merit, were lain; belide ſix 
33 * General Waſhington's lien. * 
others 
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ethers of inferior rank, and 61 non-coramiſſioned and 177% 
privates. The wounded were 24 officers and 136 non. 
gommiſſioned and privates. The miſſing amounted to 
130, but many of them, having only dropped through 
fatigue, ſoon joined the army. Gen. Waſhington com · 
menged the zeal and bravery of the officers in general, 
but particularized Wayne as deſerying ſpecial commen- 
dation. The behaviour of the troops in general, after 
recovering from the firſt ſurpriſe occaligned by the retreat 

of the advanced corps, was mentioned as what could 
nat be: ſurpaſſed. The public acknowledgments of con- 
grels were very flattering to the army, and particularly 

o ta the general and his afficers. The general having 
 declined/all further purſuit, detached only ſome light 
troops to attend the motians of the reyal forces, and 
drew off the main body of his nee 
the North river. 

Thegeneral, an his fecond interview with Lee wpan 
the day of action, intimated by his re · inſtating and 
leaving him in the command of the advanced corps, 
that he meant to paſs by what had happened, without 
further notice: but the latter could not brook the ex- 
ſioned his being put under an arreſt, and brought to 
trial four days after the action, on the following charges 
exhibited againſt him by his excellency--iſt, For diſ- 
obedience of orders, in not attacking the enemy on the 
28th, of June, agreeable to repeated inſtructions : 
2dly;:For-miſbehayiour before the enemy on the ſame 
day, hy making an unnacgſary, diſorderly and ſhamefu! 
retreat dy, For diſreſpect to the commander 

— — 
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2198: chief, in two letters dated the iſt of July and the 29th 
ofoſune. The letter dated the iſt of July, was ſo dated 
through miſtake, being written on the 28th of June. 
On the 12th of Auguſt, the court martial, at which 
lord Stirling preſided, found him guilty upon every 
charge, 7 — ſentenced him to be ſuſpended from any 
comtnand in the armies of the United States of North 

America, for the term of twelve months. The terms 
of the "ſecond charge were ſoftened: down, as he was 
only found guilty of miſpehaviour before the enemy by 
making an unneceſſary, and in ſome few inſtances, a 

diforderly retreat. Many were diſpleaſed with the con- 
duct of the court martial; and thought he ought not 

to have been found guilty, except upon the laſt charge. 

They argued It appears from Waſhington's own letter 
and other circumſtances, that it was ſubmitted to Lee's 
judgment whether to attack, in what manner and when. 
There was "manifeſt proof of Lee's intending to attack 
in hope of cutting off the enemy's covering party: but 
he akered his opinion as to the promiſing proſpect he 
had of doing it, on his coming into the plain, recon- 
noĩtring the enemy, and coneluding that they were more 
numerous than beſore ſuppoſed: and upon finding Scott 
had quitted the point of wood where he meant to order 
him to remain, he judged an immediate retreat neceſ- 
:fary,” The detachment with which Lee was, amounted 
to no more than one third of his whole command; Scott's 
column, Maxwell's brigade and the other troops to his 
left being full two thirds. When he began to retire, 
the main body was more than ſix mites diſtant, though 
- advancing? | The enemy's force was rendered the more 
4 en by their yu ws NG in cavatry, which 
7 Tr Was 
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their flank. Would then an immediate attack undet 
theſe circumſtances,” though it might have diſtreſſed the 
enemy's rear at the firſt onſet, have been adviſable,” as 
it might probably have involved a general action before 
the detachment could have received ſupport? Did not 


rather than hazarding an action in the plain? If Lee's 
judgment determined for the affirmative, how could he 
be declared guilty of diſobeying orders ? The circum- 
ſtances already noted are in favor of the retreat a being 


neceſſary in the firſt inſtance: and when commenced, 
the proſecution of it was abſolutely neceſſary till a good 
poſition could be taken for making an effectual ſtand 


againſt the enemy, to which poſition Lee was marching 
when met by Waſhington. The ſtrenuous efforts of the 
Britiſh after. the main army was drawn up in that poſi- 


being in a few inſtances diſorderly, unleſs ſuch, inſtances 


theſe. few ĩt is certain, that ſome. were owing to fatigue 


tence of the court martial is in favor of Lees innocence 
as to the two firſt charges, for a year's. ſuſpenſion from 


condemned on cheſe typ had it not. hecn for his dif 
* conduct toward Waſhington. On the other 


hand, 


tion, before they retired three miles from the ſcene of 
action, tend alſo to juſtify the commencement of the 


and the enormous heat of the weather. The very ſen- 


153 
was thought to be betweem four andfive hundred! The 2778. 
ground being open was by no means ad vantageous to 


# 
vw | 
% 


command is in no wile proportioned to his crimes if | 
guiley,” Several are of opinion he would not have been 
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gwing either to treachery or want of courage; but they 
who have the opportunity of knowing him mie will 
be ſurthaſt from fuck apprchenſions . 
>, No. Sooner bad Sir Tien Clinton with che. ,apmy 
gracuaed. Philadelphia, than lord Howe prepared to {ail 
vich che fleet ſar New Tork. Reported caltns retarded 
his paſſage down the Delaware, © that he could not quit 
the river till the evening of June the 28th ; however be 
anchored off Sandy Hook the next day, followed by the 
granſports. The fucceeding day Sir Henry arrived, and 
che artillery, baggage, and part. of the troops were re- 
moved from the main, as the weather permitted ; the 
poſt of the army paſſed, on the 5th. of July, over « 
bridge of boats acroſs a narrow channel to Sandy Hook. 
They were afterward curried up to New York. On the 
2th, lord Howe received advice that the Toulon ſqua- 
dron ws arrived on the coaſt af Virginia. - Count 
d Eſtaing anchored at night on the Sth at the entrance 
of the Delaware, | after being 87 days at fea. On that 
day the count wrote to congreſs: on the receipt of his 
letter, they ſent word to gen. Waſhington, that it was 
their deſire he would co- operate with the count, in the 
execution of ſuch affenſive operations as they ſhovid 
mutually: approve. The ſame day the congreſs reſolved, 
that à ſuitable houſe ſhould be provided for Monſieur 
Gerard, and choſe a committee of five to wait on him 


A nan lodgings, The 


"> 8 9 the — p_ ;reourla has been 
had to the public LETS Henry Clinton and gen. Waſhington, 
e, ———— information; and to gen. Lee's trial. 
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next morning d Eſtaing weighed and ſaited toward the 277. 


Hook, and in the evening of the 11th anchored wich 


out it. Had not bad weather and vnerpected ienpedi - 
ments prevented, the count muſt have ſurpriſed Howe't 


Is 


Feet in the Delaware, as the latter would not have had. 
time to eſeape aſter being apfrized of his danger. The : 


deſtruction of the fleet muſt have been the conſequence 
of ſuch furpriſal; and chat muſt have occaſioned the in- 
evitable loſs of the royal army, which would have been 
ſo encloſed” by che French ſquadron on the one fide, and 
the American forces on the other, that the Saratogs 
cataſtrophe muſt have been repeated. This faral ſtroke 


would have been of an amount and magnitude (with = 
reſpebt to both the marine and land ſerviee, and the 


conſequences hanging upon it) not eaſily to ba con- 
ceived: The prevention of it, by the various hinder- 
ances that &'Pſtaing met with on his voyage, ought to 
weer er Grier Britain as" , providenchd 
deliverance. 

Lad Hose ther cenie only: of fr 64/ ben dus 
three of $6, and two of 40, with ſome frigates and 
floops. Count d'Eftaing had twelve ſhips of the line ; 
ſeveral of which were of great force and weight of 
metal, one carrying 90, another 80, and fix 74 guns 
each; he had beſide preſent with him, three of the four 
large ſtout frigates, that had attended him on his voy- 


age. He anchortd on the Jerſey fide, about four miles 


without che Hock; and American pilots of the firſt 
abilities, provided for the purpoſe, went on board the 
fleet; among "them were perſons whoſe circumſtances 
placed them above the rank of common pilots. Lord 
Howe had the advantage of poſſeſſing the harbour formed 

yo 5 by 
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mx by/ Sandy Hook) the entrance of which is 
a bar, and from whence the inlet paſſes to New York, 
As it could not be known' whether the French would 

: nat. attempt paſſing in force over the bar, it was neceſ- 
ſary that the Britiſh ſhould be prepared to oppoſe them. 
On this occaſion, a ſpirit diſplayed itſelf not only in the 
fleet and army, but thrqugh every order and denomina- 
tion of ſeamen, that is not often equalled,” The crew: 
of che tranſports haſtened with eagerneſs to the fleet, 
that it might be completely manned: maſters ant} mates 
ſolicited employment, and took their ſtations at the gunz 
with the common ſailors: the light infantry, grenadiers, 
arid ven wounded officers ſo contended to ſerve as ma- 
tines om board the men of war, that the point of honor 
was qbliged to be decided by lot. In à word, the pa- 
triotiſm, zeal, bravery and magnanimity which appeared 

at this juncture, was a credit even to Great Britain. 
It muſt however be acknowledged, that the popularity 
of lord Howe, and the confidence founded on his abi- 
lities, contributed not a httle! to theſe exertions. But 
the American pilots declaring” it impoſſible to carry die 
large ſhips. of &'Eſtaing's ſquadron pver dhe bar inte 
the Hook, on account of their draught. of water, and 

22. left the Hook after, eleyen days tarrianee,” and in a few 
hours was Gut of ſight. Nothing could be more pro- 
vidential. While he remained, about twenty fail of 
veſſels bound to New, York fell into his poſſeſſion; they 
were chiefly, prizes taken from che Americans: but had 
he ſtayed. a ſe days longer, admiral Byron's fleet muſt 
have fallen a deſenceleſs prey into his hands. That 
anale had met: ne bad weather; and being 
<< ſeparated 
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ſeparated in different ſtorms, -and/ lingering through 4 1978+ _ 
cedioris paſſage, atrived, ſcattered; brokenz: Gekly, diſ- 
maſted, or otherwiſe damaged; in various degrees f 
diſtrels, upon different and rerdte parts of the American 
coaſt. Between the departure of d Eſtaing and the 
goth of July, the Renown of go guns from the Weſt 30. 
Indies, the Raiſonable and Centurion of 64 and go from 
Halifax, and the Cornwall of 74 guns, all arrived ſingly 
at Sandy Hook; By his ſpeedy. departure a number of 
proviſion ſhips from Cork eſcaped alſo, together [with 
their convoy. They went vp the Delaware within fifty | 
miles of Philadelphia after lord Howe had quitted. the 
river, not having obtained any information of what had 
happened. The Britiſh miniſtry had neglected coun- 
termanding their deſtination, though orders for the eva- 
cuation of Philadelphia had been ſent off ſo early, as to 
to have ſteered before - failing.” Great rejoicings were 
made at New. Tork upon their ſaſe· arrival, eſpeciallycas 
ö 
um 4 02 

As the bar bal # 5h" of 
d'Eſtaing againſt Howe's fleet within the Hook, a plan 
wis concerted for: attacking Rhode Iſland and gen, 
Sullivan, who commanded at Providence, was employed 
in aſſembling an additional body of New England mh. 
tia, Such was the eagerneſs of people to co-operate with 
their new allies, and their confidence of ſucceeding and 
reaping laurels, that forme thouſands of volunteers, gen- 
tlenien and others from Boſton, Salem, Newbury, Port, 
Portſmouth, &c. engaged in the ſervice. Me 


CT; was arrived n on the 2gth,. the 
aw. pilots 
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* the morning of Auguſt the 5th, his operations com- 


Port, were wanting, EG But on 


menced, when the Britiſh ſet fire to the Orpheus, Lark; 
Juno/and Cerberus frigates,” and ſeveral other veſſels at 
the appearance of two of his fleet ſtanding in near Pru- 
denee- iſland to attack them. The Flora and Falcon 
were ſunle afterward. The next day the American troops 
marched fromm Providence to Tiverton under the con- 
mand of gen.'Greene, who had been difpatched-by gen. 
Waſhington from the main army to aſſiſt in che expedi- 
tion. His excellency alſo ſent on the marquis de la 
Fayette at the head of two thouſand troops, who by a 
rapid march joined-the militia in ſtaſan. Gen. Sullivan's 
fuſt letter to the count inſormed him, that he was not 
ready 10 act, and deſired that the attack might be ſuſ- 
pended. It was agreed between them that they dbould 
land their forces at Portſmouth on the tenth in the more- 
ing. On the eighth the French fect went up the mid- 
dle paſſuge leading into Newport harbour, hen dit Bri- 
tiſn batteries began a e e eee 

-'The royal troops/0n the iſland, boring ba 
inforced wich fe baalions, were about 6000 under the 
command of Sir Robert Pigot, who took every poſſible 
meaſure of defence. The force under gen. Sullivan 
was compoſed of about 10,00 men. Upon his tecei· 
ingancelligence early on the ninth, that the enemy had 

evacuated their works at the north end of che iſland, and 
reweared within their lines about three miles from New- 


port, regardleſs of the agreement Wirk d'Eftaing, he 
concluded (as it . 
| 9 with- 
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in motien 3+ about eight o'clock the right wing under 
degan to corals. from Tiverton, and the reſt 
of the Americans followed in order. The Mafſkchuſerts 


159 
without-luſs of mne. The army was immediately put 177% 


mihi were -arrended "by Mr. Hancock as their major 


About two in the afternoon a fleet conſiſting 


of "near ag (ail was diſcovered ſtanding ia for-Newport, | 


which came-ro'-off) point Judith for the night. Lord 
Howe had determined to amempt the preſervation of de 
iſlandy bot norwithfiunding all his exertions could ut 
reach fight of it till the day after the French flert had 
entered the; harbour. Though his on exceeded the 
other in Point of number, yet it vas far inferior with 
— cri 97 
one 74 gun=everrof 644-five of g- from 
—— twelve fmaller veſſels, incleding fire Nrpa 
and bob Retebes. When he Hrſt appesred, the gar- 
riſon were much elated, but upon learning chat he brought 
vo proviſien, of which they were nearly Exhavufted, - they 
were” equally deje@ed. A ſudden” change of wind fa- 
voring the eount, he pod ont be fn with all his ſqua-! 


dron, about tight o dock the next morning. They were ro. | 


ſeverely eannonaded as they paſſed by cho batteries, but 
received no material damage. Howe deeming the wo- 
ther" gage too great an advantage to be added to the 
kiperior-force of the count, contended for that obhect 
vith alt the Tyill of an experienced ſeaman ; while the 
count was as eager to it. This conteſt pre- 
vouted un engagement on that day; bur the wind on the 
following fell continving adverſe w che deſign of Howe, 
he determined eo make the beſt of preſent eupumſtances, 
and await the approach of the count. - A. ſtrong wy 
1 
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ns. hic increaſed to a violent tempeſt, and continued for 
near 48 hours, put by the engagement. Two oſ the 
French ſhips were diſmaſted, and others much damaged. 
Ihe Languedoc of 90 guns, d Eſtaing's own ſhip, loſt 
her rudder and all her maſts; and was met in that con- 
dition on the evening of the 13th, by the Renown of 50 
guns. Capt. Dawſon bore. down without hoiſting co- 
hours. The count ordered capt. Caleb Gardner, who 
on board as a pilot, to bail him, that he might 
kao what ſhip. it was. Dawſon made no anſwer, but 
ran with a full ail and fair wind till he: was under the 
= of the Languedoc, then hoiſted; Engliſh colours, 
fired in great and. ſmall ſhot, and, muſketry, and failed 
off. The Languedoc upon that fired two chace guns 
after, him, when he never attempted to approach her 
mate. The ſame; evening the Preſton, of 30 guns, com- 
modore Hotham, fell in with the Tonant of 80 guns, 
with only her main-maſt ſtanding, and attacked her with 
ſpirit, hut night put an end to the engagement. The 
junction of ſix ſail of the French. quadron, prevented 
ug. All further attempts upon their 599 diſabled, ſhips, by the 
— Renown and Preſton the next morning. On the 16th, 
the Isis of 50 guns, capt. Raynor, was chaced by the 
Cæſar, capt. Bougainville, a French 24 gun. Neither 
had duffered in the tempeſt. A cloſe, and deſperate en- 
gagement was maintained on both ſides, with the. greateſt 
obſtinacy, for an hour and a half, within piſtol ſhot. 
The Caſa, at length. put before che wind. and failed. of, 
the captain having loſt his arm, the lieutenant his leg, 3 
number of men being killed and wounded, and che ſhip 
— The Iſis had ſuffered ſo in her 
lag N eee 962 10 4.080% N - 9! 13. 11-4 amalts 
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maſts and rigging,” das ſhe” could not ne 
5 r 
n erde gia, W vow G ad. 
tention When they had landed, they poſſeſſed them - 
ſelyes of the heights near the north end of the iſland. 
They ſoffrred no leſs than the ſhips by the, tempeſt, 
The wind blew-rnoſt violently, attended with a flood of 
min through the whole day of the 12th, and increaſed 
ſo ar/gight}" that not a marquee or tent could ſtand :' ſe- 
the ſaldicts periſhed by the feverity of the ſtorm; 
many hüften disdi' che greateſt part of the ammunition 
delivered to the troops Was damaged, and the condition 
of the army was deploruble. On the "14th, the ftv 
was over, and the weather clear and fine. The garriſon 
having enjoyed better accommodations and greater 6 
curity than the Americans, Sir Robert Pigot 
fair opportunity of attack ing the latter while diff 
and worn down by the painful ſcenes from which they 
had juſt emerged, - Gen. Greene and ſome Britiſh offi» 
cers are of opinion, that a bold and vigorous onſet under 
theſe: H6dniſtences would have been highly proper and 
ſucveſtſu But as nothing of this kind happened, tho 
day ung pen by the Americans i in drying their clothes, 
Ker un gativg in order for an advance, The next 
morning they marched. at ſix o'clock, and took poſt 
abaut tuo miles from the Britiſh lines. By the 20th 
they hadi opened two four, gun batteries; but, their 
approgehes were flow... Ahout two o'clock, in the after 
noon che French ficet was diſcovereſd ſtanding far New 
pott. At ſeven gen. Greene and the marquis de la Fayette 
went on board the Languedoc, to conſult upon mea- 
| ſures proper to be purſued * ſucceſs" of the expe · 
..  . gon 
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118. don in Which they were engaged. They urged d'EC. 
taing to return with his fleet into Newport harbour. He 
was apparently inclined to a oompliance: but all the cap- 
rains and principal officers: on board were rather un- 
friendly to him. He being a land officer, they thought 
it an affront to their underſtiindings, and a piece of in- 
juſtite done to their merits and ſervices to have him ap- 
pointed to the command over their heads. They therefore 
croſſed him in every meaſure, that looked like giving 
him any Kind of reputation, in order if poſſible po bring 
him into diſgrace. His inſtructions from the court of 
France were to go to Boſton, if the fleet met with any 
misſortune, or if there appeared a fuperior Britiſh fleet 
upon the coaſt. The count had mer with a misfortune, 
the Czſir which had ſteered for Boſton was miſling, and 
à ſuperior Britiſh fleet was expected. All the officers 
inſiſted upon his following the inſtructions, and entered 
into a formal proteſt againſt proſecuting the expedition 
any further. About twelve o clock at night of the 21ſt, 
Greene and the marquis returned, and made à report of 
what had paſſed. The next day letters went on board 
from. gens. Sullivan and Hancock; as alſo a proteſt 
dated Camp before Newport, Aug. 22, 1778—and 
fighed by John Sullivan, N. Greene, Joh Hancock, 
J. Glover, Ezek. Cornell, Wm. Whipple, John Tyler, 
Solomon Lovell, Jon. Fiteonel. They proteſted in a 
ſolemn frianner againſt the count's taking the fleet to 
Boſton, as derogatory to the hanor of France, contrary 

to the iutantion of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and the 
wirre of By nation, and deftruftive in the higheſt de- 
gree to the welfare of the United States of America, 
„ wc omiena raged 
0 "0 e . 
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was} thut the army and' ſtores collected for the redu- 
tiom of the iſland would be liable to be loſt; by an op- 
portunity's being given to the enemy to cut off the 
communication with the main, and totally to prevent 
the retreat of the army. The beſt apology that can be 
made for this proteſt is, that it was deſigned as a fmeſſt 
to induce the captains of the French fleet to conſent to 


its returning into the harbour of Newport. But it had 
not this effect, and met with a ſpirited anſwer from” the 


count, who failed on the fame day for Boſton. Sullivan 


was fo chagrined at the departure of the fleet, that con- 


trary to All. ſound: policy, he gave out in general orders 
on the Auth The general cannot help lamenting the 


ſudden and unexpected departure of the French fleet, 
as he finds it has a tendency to diſcourage ſome h 
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tym nations · One of the reaſons aſſigned fur the proteſt 17578, 


placed great dependence upon the aſſiſtance of it, though 


he can hy no means ſuppoſe the army or any part of it 


cadangered by this movement. He yer hopes the event 


vil prove Ameriea able to procure that by her dum 


ums, which her allies refuſe to aſſiſt in 


r 


days aſter; in new orders, he endeavoured to ſmooth © 


off the reſlection contained in it, by declaring he meant 


not to inſinuate that the departure of the French fleet- 


was owing to a fixt determination not to aſſiſt in the en- \ 
terpriſe, and would not wiſh to give the leaſt colour to- 


ungenerdus and illiberal minds to make ſuch unfair 
interpretations.” © Count d Eſtaing, when arrived in Boſs © 


ton port wrote to congreſs on the 26th, and in his let- 


ter mentioned · che embarraffments of the king's ſtſuas 
dron as well vn account” of water as? proviſions; ho- 
r 

M 2 which 
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1778. which were growing more and more important that it 


was neceſſary for him to- confine all his attention to the 
preſervation of the ſquadron, and reſtoring it to A con- 
dition to aft—that he was no longer at liberty to de- 
pend on deceitful expectations of watering and getting 
proviſions. He juſtified his repairing to Boſtom from the 
ſituation of his ſhips, the advices of a ſquadron from 
Europe, the ignorance of 'whiat was become of lord 
Howe's fleet, and the advantage that his lordſhip would 


| have had for attacking him had he returned into New- 


port. He alſo expreſſed his difpleafure at the proteſt. 
It appears unreaſonable to cenfure the count for re- 
making to Bofton, when all his officers inſiſted fo upon 
the meaſure; though had he returned into Newport, 
the garriſon would moſt probably have capitulated before 
Howe could have ſuccoured them. Upon the fleet's 
ſailing for Boſton, it was ſaid “ There never was 2 
proſpect ſo favorable, blaſted by ſuch a ſhameful deſer- 
tion.” A univerſal clamor prevailed againſt'the French 
nation: and letters were ſent to Boſton containing the 
moſt bitter invectives, tending to prejudice the inhabi- 
tants againſt d'Eſtaing and all his officers, to counteract 
which the cooler and more judicious part of the com- 
munity employed their good ſervices. Between two and 
three thouſand volunteers returned in the courſe of 24 


* hours, and others continued to go off, and even many 


of the militia, fo that in three days Sullivan's: army was 
greatly decreaſed: it was ſoon little more in number 
chan that of the enemy. An attempt to carry their works 
by ſtorm, would have been too hazardous, had all the 


volunteers and. militia remained, for the bulk of the 


oops had never been in action: the neceſſity of a re- 
INES * treat 
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treat was therefore apparent (as ſoon as there was a cer- 1778+ 


tainty. of the French fleet's being gone) though in the 
morning of the 23d the Americans had opened batteries 
conliſting in the whole of 17 pieces of heavy artillery, 
2 ten inch mortars and three five and a half howitzers. 
Greene was againſt retreating haſtily, leſt the appearance 
of timidity and inferiority ſhould bring out the enemy 
upon them: but he and Glover prepared for an expe- 
ditious retreat, in caſe Clinton ſhould arrive with a re- 
inforcement, that fo no damage might enſue from the 
delay. By the 26th all the ſpare heavy artillery and bag- 
gage was ſent off the iſtand ; and on the 28th at night, 
between nine and ten o'clock, the army began to move 
to the north end. It had been that day reſolved i in a 
council of war, to remove thither, fortfy the camp, ſe- 
cure a communication with the main, and hold the 
ground, till it could be known whether the French fleet 
would ſoon return to their aſſiſtance. The marquis de 
ka Fayette by requeſt of the general officers, ſet off for 
Boſton to requeſt their ſpeedy return. The count could 
not conſent to the return of the fleet, but made a ſpirited 
offer/ of leading the troops under his command from 
Boſton, and of co-operating againſt Rhode-Iland. The 
march of Sullivan's army was conducted with great or- 
der and regularity, and the troops arrived on their ground 
about three in the morning, with all the baggage, ſtores, 


of muſketry in their front, between their advanced corps 
of infantry and the enemy, who had iſhed out After 
them upon diſcovering the retreat. Sullivan aſked the 
opinion of the generals upon the occalion, and Greene 
* to march and meet them, for he truly ſuppoſed 
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Au 
&c. About ſeven, they were alarmed by à briſk fire 2 — 
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s. that they were come out in ſmall detachments which 
miglit be cut to pieces ; and further apprehended, that 
by advancing in force upon the weſtern road, they might 
poſſibly head that part of the enemy which marched 
down upon the eaſtern, and ſo unexpectedly poſſeſs 
themſelves of Newport. - Had this meaſure been adopt- 
great advantages, as the whole of the enemy's force on 
the weſtern road conſiſted only of the Heſſian chaſſeurs 
and the Anſpach regiments of Voit and Seaboth under 
the aad and 43d regiments, and the flank companies of 
the 38th and .54th. To the latter were oppoſed. col. 
Henry B. Livingſton and his light troops; to the former 
Ueut. col. Laurens with his. The enemy's ſuperiority 
in numbers obliged cach to give way, but a retreating 
1 | tire was kept up with the greateſt order. The advanced 
| corps being reinforced, they gave the enemy à check, 
ms gallapt reſiſtance, and at length repulſed them. 
= ä But che Britiſh commander ſending reinforcements to 
Þþ both \Loſsberg and Smith, the Americans ,were;obliged 
to retire. nigh! to the front. line of the main army, which 
was drawm up in order of battle. The Britiſh advanced 
very near to the American left, but were repulſed by 
Glover, and retired to Quaker-hill. The royal troops 
ſoon availed chemſelves of two heights on Sullivan's 
right; where they placed ſeveral pieces of artillery, and 
began about nine o'clock, a ſevere candfade.on a re- 
doubt; an advVanced poſt on his right / which was return- 
: ed wich double force. ing continued between 
; © - the advanced parties until near ten; when two Britiſh. 


ONE: armed veſſels, having gained his 
right 


* 
1 * 
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right Hank. and began u fire, their afſociazes on, had mt. 


bent their, force that way, endeavoured to turn Sullivan's 
right under cover of the ſhips, and to take his advanced 
redoubt ; which brought on a warm and briſk, fire of 
muſketry between the contending parties, that was kept 
up by each ſide's throwing in reinforcements, till the 
action became in, ſome degree general, and near 1200 
Americans were engaged · The laſt of theſe that were 
ſent forward, got up juſt in time to prevent the ſycceſs 
of the enemy, who were making their third, effort to 
ale che redoubt;, but they were broken, and retreated 

to the heights in great confuſion, leaving V the field 
many ol cheir killed and wounded. After the retreat, 


* 


che Held of battle could not be approached by eicher 


party, without being expoſed to the cannon, pf the othep 
army. n 


continued.through the day ; the muſketry with intermiſ- 
don ſin hours. The Americans make their los in killed 

304-in-wounded .132, and in mifſing 44. The Britih 
account makes their killed 38, wounded 210, and miſs 
ing 12. Gen. Greene in à letter to the commander in 
chief ſaid, & Our troops behaved with great ſpirit, and 
che brigade of militia under gen, Lovell, advanced with 
great reſolution, and in good order, and dag de fir | 
of che enemy with great firmnefs, Lieut. cal. Living- * 
ſton, col. Jackſan, and col. H. B. Livingſton, did ghem- 
{elves great honor, in the tranſuctions of the day, but it 
is not in my power to do juſtice to col, Laurens, who 
ated both the general and partizan. His command of 


three o clock in the afternoon, The firing of La 


49 be done hy their numbers.“ The brigade under gen. 
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n Lowell; belonged, to the Mifichuſetts.”/*Grethe who 
commanded in the attack did himſelf the higheft- honor 
by the judgment and bravery he exhibited. He attend- 
ed ſtrictly to the action the whole time, witching the 
Movements of the enemy, and where to throw in che ne 
ceſſaty reinforcements. Gen. Sullivan the next morn- 
ing received, advice, that lord Howe had agairy ſailed, 
chat a flect was off Block Ifland, and that d' Eſtaing 
could not come {> ſoon as he expected, on which it was 
concluded tb evacuate Rhode Iſland. The {entries of 
boch armies being within 400 yards of ech other, the 
greateſt attention was requifite. To cover the deſign 
of retreating, a.number of tents were brought forward; 
and pitched in ſight of the enemy, and the whole army 
employed in fortifying che camp. At the ſarne time 
the heavy baggage antl ſtores were taling back and croſ- 
ling through the bay. At dark the tents were Nruck, 
the light baggage and troops paſſed doun, and by twelve 
o'clock the main army had croſſed.” I was about that 
time when the marquis de la Fayette atfived from: Boſ- 
ton, He was moſt ſenſibly. mortified that he was not in 
che action. That he might not be out of the way in 
caſe of one, he had rode from the illand co Boſton, 
near 70, miles diſtant, in ſeven hours, and returned in 
Tix and a half. He got back time enough co bring off 
the picquets, and other parties, that covered the retreat 
'of tht army, which he did in excellent order: not a 
man was left behind, nor the ſmalleſt article loſt. The 
honor arlfing. from ſo good a retreat, thaugh great, did 
not compenſate for the ſore diſappoirtment gen. Sulli- 
van met with, when in full expectation of taking New- 
port. The place muſt have fallen had nat eount d Ef- 
: hing 


— 
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taing left the harbour; or had he returned after chaſing 2778 
lord Howe to n conſiderable diſtance. The WYory of 
vanqviſhing u Britin ſquadron, and of  obtaliting-a'tri- 
umph over a firſt rate naval officer and a country againſt 
which he had à perſonal animofity (though in proſpecrt 
oy) tempred him as may be thought, into 2 ſifuation' - 
har proved the ruin of the principal object in vw, when 
he ſteered from before Sandy Hook ſor Newport, and 
agreed upon a eo-operation with Sullivan's army. The 
fleet off Block Iſland was bound ſot Rhode Iſland, and 
had on bourd Sir Henry Clinton with about 4000 troops. 

Sir Henry hoped to have effected a* landing, ſo as to 
have matie Sullivan's" retreat very precarious, But the 
latter was' completed the night before his arrival: The Sept. 
day aſter; Nd Howe, who had changed his courſe ** 
upon hearing that d Eſtaing had left Rhode Ifland, ar- 
rived off the” entrunce of Boſton port in the evening. 
Upon obſrrviung the poſition of the French feet, and 
deemiag every attempt againſt them ineligible, he leſt 

che Boſton coaſt the next morning: but his-dppeatance 

in and ſtanding up the bay to the entrance of the port, 
ſpread u prodigious alarm. Sir Henry being difappoint- 

ed, returned for Ne Vork; but off New London left 

the fleet; with directions to gen. Grey to proceed to Bed- 

ford and the neighbourhood, where ſeveral American 
privateers reſotted, and a number of captured ſhips lay. 
They reached che place of deſtination on the fifth of 4. 
September the troops were immediately landed, and 
between ſix in the evening and twelve the following day, 
deſtroyed about 70 fail of ſhipping, beſide à number 

of ſmall craft. They alſo burnt the magazines, wharfs, 

„ e the ſtocks, all the dwelling 
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a private coreſpondenee, bday monies of arr 
grels, and other perſons of confideration. In his letters 
to chem he uſed a freedom with the — unger 
delagartd power, and afforded ſuch — appro- 
ſiſtance uch they had made, as is ſeldom granted by 
negatiators to their opponents. In a letter to Joſeph 
Reed:efq; of April be 14th, he ſaid—* The man who 
can be inſtrumental in bringing us all to act once mare 
in harmony, and to unite together the various powers . 
and all the tender ties that are affected by the quarrel 
and recunciliation, than ever was yet beſtowed on human 
kind. On the 16th of June he wrote to Robert Mor- 
tis eſq; I believe the men who have conducted the 
affairs of America uncapable of being influenced by im- 
proper motives; but in all ſuch tranſactions there is riſk, 
and I think that whoever ventures ſhould be ſecured; 
veſſel in the ſtorm, and brought her ſafely to port. I 
think Waſnington and the preſident have a right to 
every.favor- that grateful nations can beſtow, if they could 

onor more unite our intereſt, and ſpare the miſeries and june 
devaſtations of war.“ On Sunday the 21ſt of June, 21. 
Mr, Redl received a written meſſage from Mrs. Fergu- 
fon, enpreſſing a deſire to ſet him on buſineſs, which 

could not be committed to writing. On his attending 

in the evening agreeable to her appointment, after ſome 
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"1178. lents and umiable qualities of gov! Johnſtone, and added, 
chat in ſeveral converſations with her, he had expreſſed 
che "moſt" favorable ſentiments of Mr. Reed that it 
was particulatly wiſhed to engage bis intereſt to pro- 
mote the objects of the Britiſh commiſſioners, - viz. a 
re- union of the two countries, if conſiſtent with his 
principles and judgment; and that in ſuch caſe it could 

not be deemed unbecoming or improper in che Britiſh 
government to take a favorable notice of ſuch conduct; 

und that in this inſtance Mr. Reed 'might have'ten'thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, and any office in the colonies in 
is majeſty” s gift. Mr. Reed finding an anſwer was ex- 
Pected, replied 7 am not worth piirchaſmg;" but” ſuch 

as Tam the king of Great Britain it not rich enough to de 

| .“ However right the principles might be; on which 
| J oy this inſinuating ſcheme of conciliation was adopted, its 
| 9. effects were unto ward. On the gth of 'July;-congreſs 
|  ordered—* That all letters received by members of 

3 congreſs from any of the Britiſh commiſſioners or their 

| agents, or from any ſubject of the king of Great Britain, 

of a public nature; be laid before congreſs. The above 

Jerters being communicated, and Mr. Reed making a 

7". Ag Aeclaration of what has been above related, congreßs 

| 11. 'reſolved that the ſame * cannot” but be conſidered as 
direct attempts to corrupt and bribe the eongteſi That 
as congreſs feel ſo chey ought to. demonſtrate, the 
| - - higheſt and moſt pointed indignation againſt fuch daring 
and atrocious attempts to corrupt their integrity And 
chat it is incompatible wich the hönor of congreſs to 

© hold any manner of correſpondenoe or intercourſe- with 
che ſald Gebrge Johnſtone ef eſpecially to negotiate 

3 affairs in which the cauſe of liberty is 

Con- 
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concerned.” Their proceedings, in this buſineſs; were 177% 


expteſſed in the form of. a declaration, a copy of which 
was ordered to be ſigned by the preſident and ſent hy 
a flag to the commiſſioners at New. Totk. This gecla- 
ration drew out an exceeding angry and vehement one 
from the gentleman in queſtion, in which the immediate 
operations of .paſſion were rather too apparent. The 
tone ol his publication accorded. but badly with the high 
and flattering eulogiums which he had ſo lately beſtowed, 
on the Americans, in thoſe very letters which were the 
ſubje&. of the preſent conteſt, It was dated the, 26th 
of Auguſt, and tranſmiteed to congreſs: together with 
2 declaration of the ſame date from lord Carliſle, Sir 
Henny Clinton, and Mr. Eden, which went to a. total 
and ſolemn diſavowal, ſo far as related to the preſent 
ſubject, of their having had any knowledge, directly or 
indirectly, of thoſe matters ſpecified by congreſs. The 
declaratians were accompanied by a, requiſition from 
the three laſt named commiſſioners reſpecting the troops 
lately ſerving under gen. Burgoyne, in which they offered 


173 


26, 


to ratify the convention, nene 


— the troops. But congreſs reſolyed, 4- 
That no ratification, of the convention, which may 
be tendered in canſequence of powers, which only reach 
chat caſe by conſtruction and implication, or which may 
ſubject hate uet is tranſacted relative to it to the future 
apprubation or diſapprobation of, the parliament of 5 
Britain, can be accepted by congress. 
When all hope of further negotiation wich . 


was at an end, the commiſſioners directed their future W 
publications in the manner of appeals. to the, people at 
m. I they ſeemingly 8 

—— 


r 
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we een, mae, chat their only object wa, aide ein | 
of conciliation; to exeite- either a ſe- 
among the colbnies, or the people to tumults 
— — Congreſs not only 
permitted, but forwarded che republiſm rent of all mar. 
ters upon the ſubject ; white different American writers 
undertook to obviate the effect, which the publications 
ifſined by the comtmiffoners might have upon che body 
of che people. The ſtrongeſt argument whith' the 
Americans advanced upon the occaſion" was, that they 
had already concluded a ſolemn treaty with Frmce for 
che eſtabliſhment and on the footing of their indepen- 
dence; that ſhonld they break their faith witty France, 
chey would forfeir- their credit with all foreign nations, 
be conſidered as faithileſs and infamous, and for ever- 
more be cut off from even the hope of foreign ſuceour; 
and that ar the ſame time they ſhould” be throw on the 
mercy of thoſe, who had already purſued every mea- 
fore of fraud, force; crbeley and deceie, for their de- 
ſtruction; as neither the king, the miniſters, nor the par- 
5 Hament of Great Britain, would be-under the necelſity of 
the commiſſioners ; or, if they even found it neceſſury 
to ratify them for preſent purpoſes, it would be only to 
Call a new parliament and them to undo the whole, © * 
The appeals of the commiſnoners to the people prov- 
ing ineffectual, they changed their conduct and de- 
nounced hoſtiliry and deſtruction, in their. moſt terrific 
forms, to thoſe who had rejected conciliation and friend- 
3- ſhip, They publiſhed a fignal valediQtory manifeſts and 
z and therein warned che people of the total 
1 n change which was to take _ in che 
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future 
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— — — 
to be founded upon the pretended alliance with France. 
The Americans were virtually threatened with all the 
extremes of war, and to have their country defolated. 
Be it noted that The conceflions made in the mani- 
ſeſto and proclamation by the commiſſioners, contain a 


* 


miniſters: have pretended to juſtify the foundation, or 


trievable diſgrace of having waged a cruel war for un- 


1 public avowal upon principle, that the terms offered 


accepted as foundations of peace, from their own in- 
trinſic equity and merit, as being more | Seneficial to the 
mother - country and more ſafe 10 all. parties *.” Several 
packages of maniſeſtos, which - encloſed a number 


the purſuit of any one object of the war, Thus the irre- 
juſtifiable and deſtructive ends, is fixed upon Britain, by 


by America-in 1774, before the war, ought to have been 


tranſlated into the German language, and one printed on 


vellum and ſigned by lord Carlifle, Sir Henry Clinton 


ſent with flags to congreſs and the particular ſtates in the 
were not entitled to protection from a flag, while engaged 
in the proſecution of ſuch nefarious purpoſes ; and re- 
commended it to the ſeveral ſtates to ſecure and keep 
them in cloſe cuſtody, but at the ſame time to print the 
manifeſtos in the newſpapers, to convince the people 


and William Eden eſq; were made up in order to be 


of the infidious deſigns of the commiſſioners. They 30. 


alſo a nen 
ae. 
com- 
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2 m. complained bitterly of the mode a Britiſh 


in carrying on the war, of the treatment their ſoldiers 
and failors had met with, and of their meanly aſſailing 
the repreſentatives of America with bribes, with deceit, 

and the ſervility of adulation. After other charges, ex- 
preſſed. in the ſevereſt language, they concluded with 
ſolemuly declaring If our enemies preſume to. exc. 
cute their threats, or perſiſt in their preſent career of 
barbarity, we will take ſuch exemplary vengrance as 
hall deter others from a like conduct. We appeal to 
that God who ſearcheth the hearts of men, for the rec- 
titude of our intentions; and in his holy preſence. de- 
clare, that as we are not moved by any liglu and haſty 
| ſuggeſtions of anger or revenge, ſo, through every poſ- 
| {ible .change of es, we will adhere to this our de- 

termination.” 2 0 Nate bee hard 76. 

The e been nde with the ſingular 
eee of a letter from the marquis de la Fayette to 
the earl of Carliſle, challenging that nobleman, as brit 
commiſſioner, to the field, there to anſwer in his own 
perſon, and in ſingle combat, for ſome; harſh reflection 
on the conduct of the French court and nation, Which 
appeared in thoſe public inſtruments, that he and his 
brethren had iſſued in their political capagity. The in- 

experience and heat of youth hurried him into this im- 
propriety: againſt. the advice of his warmeſt American 
friends, who foreſaw that his challenge would ol neerſſity 
be ſlighted. 665 in u 28 143i, HAR 15 rr 
The other proceedings of congrafs; hirh haue been 
| are now t he related. 2 22 N rs d gu A B 
ARR GE e dee Congroſ⸗ 
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Congveſt being convinced by experience, that the re- n. 
of prices was an evil, and increaſed inſtead of 
leſſening the difficulties it was meant to cure, recom- 
mended in the beginning of June, to the ſeveral legiſla- 


tures that had adopted the meaſure, the ſuſpenſion or 
repeal of their laws for that purpoſe. The commiſſary 
general, col. Wadſworth, had no hope of feeding the 
army; while the regulating acts prevailed. Before the 
recommendation it was ſupplied by a violation of the 


greſs adjourned to meet the Thurſday followingat the ſtate- 
houſe in Philadelphia. When a ſufficient number of ſtates 


as; or by contracts made ere they took place. Con- Jas. 
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27. 


July 


were repreſented; they had before them a packet of letters 7 


which had paſfed between gen. Heath and gen. Phillips, 
conſequent to the death of lieut. Richard Brown of the 
21ſt Britiſh-regiment belonging to the convention troops 
at Cambridge. He determined upon paſſing the lines 
on the 17th of June (in a chaiſe, between two women 
of eaſy virtue) contraury to general orders. The ſentry 
upon ſtopping him was treated with contempt. The 
lieutenant would go on without aſſigning any reaſon, 
though repeatedly ordered to ſtop, on which the ſentry 
ſhort him through the head at Proſpect hill. The lan- 
guage of Phillips's letter upon the occaſion was fo of- 
fenſive; that Heath confined him to his quarters, under 


a guard; and infiſted on his ſigning a new parole. 


Theſe: meaſures produced. other letters pro and con. 
The whole were ſubmitted to the inſpection whey ad 
who approved of Heath's conduct. 

They had before: them à paper from Mr. "— 


wherein he thanked them for the quick diſpatef with | 


which" they had provided for the firſt wants of the French 
Vor. III. N {quadroa ; 
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* ſquadron; it was accompanied with a memorandum of the 


proviſions that would be further wanted. Congreſs 
meaning to procure it upon the eaſieſt terms, appointed 
a committee to make the purchaſes ; but Mr. Chaſe, - 


one of the Maryland delegates,. improved the knowledge 


his ſeat ſecured him, for directing in ſeaſon a. private 
acquaintance to buy; and thereby counteracted the com- 


mittee ſo effectually, that they could not anſwer the end 


of their appointment. It is no extravagant conjecture, 
that Mr. Chaſe ſhared in the profits made by his com- 


mupications. 


„ 


audience by two members of congreſs appointed for the 
purpoſe, and being ſeated in his chair, his ſecretary de- 


livered to the preſident a letter from his moſt chriſtian 


majeſty, informing his. very dear great friends. and allies, 
that he had nominated the ſieur Gerard, to refide among 
them in the quality of miniſter plenipotentiary. The 
miniſter was, after the reading of it, announced to the 
houſe ; whereupon he aroſe and addreſſed congrefs in a 


ſpeech, which when finiſhed, in the French language, 


was delivered by his ſecretary to the preſident; to which. 
the latter returned an anſwer in Engliſh. A profuſion 
of compliments paſſed upon the occaſion, in the hear: 
ing and preſence of a numerous audience; for the vice- 
preſident, the ſupreme executive council, the, ſpeaker 
and. aſſembly ef Pennſylvania, were invited to be there; 
and each member of congreſs. had the liberty of. giving 


two tickets for the admittance of other perſons An | 
entertainment given. by congrels to tlie .Nieur Gerard, 
© cloſed the-novel, important, and Joyful ee of 
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Congreß reſolved upon an application to Sit Henry gu. 
Cunton for paliports w American veſſels to tranſpott pro- 1. 
vifions and foel to Boſton for the uſe of the convention 
troops; and chat if fuch paſſports were not granted 
within three days after application, or meafures adopted 
by him for ſupplying them by the 5th of October, they 
would deem themſelves juſtifiable in removing the faid 
troops to ſuch parts of the United States as they can 
be beſt ſubſiſted in. The applications to Sir Henry 
having had no effect, they reſolved on the 16th of 
October, that the neceſſary ſteps ſhould be taken for 
removing, with all convenient ſpeed, the convention pri- 
foners to Charlorte-ville, in Albemarle county, Virginia. 

Congreſß proceeded to the election of a miniſter ple- 14 
nipotentiary to the court of France, and the ballots being 
taken, Doctor Benjamin Franklin was elected. In their 
inſtructions to him on the 26th of October, he was di- 
Mw to obtain, if poffible, the French King's conſent - 

for exputiging from the treaty of commerce the I 

and Tach articles, as inconfiſtent with that equality and 

reciprocity v which form the bet ſecurity for perpetuating 
the whole. © The marquis de la Fayette had entered into 
arrangements with congreſs for co-operating with the 
court 5 France in an expedition againſt Canada; the 
plan of which the doctor was alſo to lay before the mi- 
niſter. It was propoſed that 4 or 5000 French troops 
ſhould be fent't to aſſiſt in the buſineſs. The marquis's 
attachment | to the American cauſe and thirft for glory, 
would” naturally ly engage him in ſuch a project (wherein 
he would be lik 75 If 7 ro bo a conſiderable command) 
with the "utm of intention. But how far Mr. 


Gerard might Lew inſinuate the firſt idea into his 
N 2 | mind, 
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inns. mind, in expectation of introducing a e body of 
French troops into Canada ſor diſtant political purpoſes, 
to which the marquis was a total ſtranger, cannot be 
eaſily aſcertained. The doctor was to inculeate the cer- 
tainty of ruining the Britiſh fiſhery on the banks of 
Newfoundland, and conſequently the Britiſh marine by 
reducing Halifax and Quebec. The importance of ſuch 
reduction to France * one _ and IR an 
the other, Was ſtated. 2 
The following obſervations on the 8 of Ame- 
rica were likewiſe to be eominanicated to make * 
mimte. ? N 
At the commencement & the war, e 
00 the permanent revenues and reſources of Great 
Britain muſt eventually overbalance the ſudden and im- 
. petuous ſallies of men contending for freedom on the 
ſpur of the occaſion, without regular diſcipline, deter- 
minate plan, or permanent means of defence. America 
having never been much taxed, nor for à continued 
length of time, being without fixed government, and 
contending againſt what was once the lawful authority, 
had no funds to ſupport the war; and the conteſt being 
upon the very queſtion of taxation, the levying of im- 
poſts, unleſs from the laſt neceſſity, would have been 
madneſs. To borrow from individuals without any 
viſible means of repaying them, while the loſs was cer- 
tain from ill ſucceſs, was viſionary.— A meaſure there- 
fore which had been early adopted, and thence became 
familiar to the people, was purſued: this was the iſſuing 
of paper notes repreſenting ſpecie, forthe; redemption 
of which the public faith was pledged. As theſe were 


to circulate from hand to hand, there was no great indi- 
vidual 
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vidual riſk unleſs from holding them too long, and no 1778. 


they would - purchaſe every other. This general credit 
however did not laſt long. It menaced ſo deeply the 
views of our enemies, who had built their hopes on the 
defeat of our reſources, that they and their partizans 
uſed every effort to impeach its value, Their ſucceſs 
in one inſtance of this kind, alway made room ſor ano- 
ther, becauſe he who could not relieve his wants with 
our paper, would not part with his property to procure 
it. To remedy this evil, the ſtates as ſoon as formed 
into any ſhape of legiſlature, enacted laws to make the 
continental paper a lawful tender, and indeed to deter- 
mine its valve; fixing it by penalties at the ſum of ſpecie 
expteſſed on the face of it. Theſe laws produced mo- 
nopoly throughout. The monopoly of commodities, 
the interruption of commerce, and the ſucceſſes of the 
enemy, produced a depreciation : the laws deviſed to 
remedy this evil, either increaſed or were followed by an 
increaſe/of it. This demanded more plentiful emiſfions, 
thereby increaſing the circulating medium to ſuch a de- 
gree as not only to exclude all others, but furniſh a ſuper- 
abundant quantity to increaſe the depreciation. The 
ſeveral ſtates, inſtead of laying taxes to defray their own 
private expences, followed the example of congreſs, and 
iſſued notes of different denominations and forms. 
Thereſore to counterfeit became eaſier, and the enemy 
did not neglect to avail themſelves of this great though 
baſe advantage, and hence aroſe a further depreciation. 


Calling the huſbandman frequently to arms, who had 


indeed loſt the incitements to induſtry from the cheap- 
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im. - with other articles which took a more rapid. riſe, ſoon re- 


duced that abundance. which preceded the war: this 
added to the greater conſumption, tagether with the 
rayages ang ſubſiſtence of the enemy, at length pointed 
the depreciation to che means. of ſupport The iſſues 
from this moment became enormous, and conſequently 
increaſed the diſeaſe from,which they aroſe, and which 
mult ſoon have become fatal, had not the ſucceſſes of 
America, and the alliance with France, kept it from 
ſinking entirely. T be: certainty of its redemption being 
nom evident, we only ſuffer from the quantity. This 
however not only impairs the value ſimply in itſelf, but 
as it calls ſor continued large emiſſions, C. the certainty 
that every thing will be dearer chan it is, renders every 
thing dearer than it otherwiſe: would be; and vice verſa 
could Ne poſſibly abſorb a part, of the. inundation which 
| overx helms us, every thing would be cheaper from the 
gertainty that it would become cheaper. he money 
can he abſorbed but three ways. The firſt is by taxation, 
which cannot reach the evil while the war continues; 
becauſe. the emiſſions muſt. continue, to ſupply what is 
neceſſary oyer and above even the nominal produce of 
taxes; and the taxes cannot be very productiye, by rea- 
| fon of the poſleſſion of part and rayagement of other 
parts of the country by the enemy; and alſo fram the 
| weakneſs of governments, yet in their infancy,, and not 
arrived to that power, method and. firmneſs, which are 
the portion of elder, ſtates.— The ſecand method is by 
borrowing, and is not efficient,, becauſe ng intereſt can 
tempt men $9 lend. paper nos, which paid 2 
that intereſt, in paper à year hence, will not ꝓrabably be 
worth half as much as the principal ſum. is at preſcot; 
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and whenever the caſe ſhall alter, then in proportion to 778. 
the depreciation will be the loſs of the public in what 
they borrow, to ſay nothing of the enormous burdens 
for which they muſt pay intereſt in ſpecie, or what is 
equal to it, if ſo much as what hath been emitted could 
be borrowed, as to render the remainder equally valu- 
able with ſilxer. The laſt method is by very conſider- 
able loans or ſubſidies in Europe, and is the only mode 
at once equal to the effect deſired, and ſree from the 
foregoing exceptions; for if ſuch a fum is drawn for, at 
the advanced exchange, as by taking up che greateſt 
part of our paper to reduce the exchange to par, the 
ſum due will not nominally, and therefore in the event 
not actually exceed its real value. But to this mode 
there are objections: 1. ſubſidies by any means equal to 
our nete ſſitĩes can hardly be expected, while our allies; 
being engaged in a war, will want all the money they 
can procure ; and 2. loans cannot probably be obtained 
without good guarantee, or other ſecurity which Ame- 
rica may not perhaps be able to procure or give.—But 
until our finances can be in a better ſituation, the war 
cannot poſſibly be proſecuted with vigor; and the efforts 
made, ſeeble as they muſt be, will be attended with an 
oppreſſive weight of expence, rendering ſtill more weak 
the confederated - ſtates. — This will appear from the 
foregoing obſervations, and alſo from hence, that the 
preſent, and in all probability the future ſeat of the war, 
(chat is, che middle ſtates) is ſo exhauſted, that unleſs by 
the ſtrenuous voluntary exertions of the inhabitants, no 
n eee can mme and 
Nu. N44 U ke ſuch 
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af money more valued than ours is at preſent,” 


Fire daya before thedute of the inſtructions aboverelated, 
congreſs upon the application of the marquis de la Fayette 
granted him leave to return to France, and directed the 
preſident: to write him a letter of thanks for that diſin- 
tereſted zeal hich led him to America, and for the ſer- 
vices he had rendered to the United States by the exer- 
tion af his courage and abilities on many ſigual occa- 


ions. Pbey alſo ordered Dr. Franklin to cauſe an ele- 


|: ſented to him in the name of the United States: and 


gant ſword. with proper devices, to be made and pre- 


erowned the whole with a letter recommending him to 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty. The marquis toolc leave of 
gongreſs by Jettet-of the 26th: of October. The next 
day when it was received, a letter from the marquis was 
read, giving an account of the brave conduct of capt. 
Tonzar, in taking poſſeſſion, of a piece ol artillery from 
che enemy, in which action he loſt his right arm; where- 


vpon congreſs promoted him to the rank of lieut. col. 


in the ſervice of the L nited States, by breyet, and ap- 
pointed him g penſion for life; of thirty dollars pen month. 
Let us reſume, our narration of military operations. 
no So. carly as the 8ch of February, gen, Schuyler wrote 
ta. congreſo t There is too much teaſon to believe, that 
ad expedition will be farmed; (by the · Indians) againſt the 
«Weſtern datiert of this ſtate (New. York): Virginia and 
Pennſylxania. The next month he informed them . A 
number af, Mobawks, and, many of the /Onondagoes, 


Cayugas, and Sengcas will commence hoſtilities againſt us 
as ſoon as they can it would, be prudent thereferecarly tg 
e esse to carry the. ax into their country; it would 


require 
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than to protect the frontier inhabitants. No eſſectual meu- 


numbers joined the tory refugees, and with theſe com- 


menced their horrid depredations and hoſtihties upon 


che back ſettlers, being headed by col. Butler and Brandt, 


an half :blooded Indian, of deſperate courage, ferocious 
and cruel beyond example. Tbeir expeditions were 


whichithe refugees poſſeſſed of every object of their en- 
terpriſe, and the immediate intelligence they received 


ment of Wuyorning, ſituated on the eaſtern branch of 
the Suſquchanna, in a: moſt beautiful country and de- 


lightful-climate; It was ſettled and cultivated with great 


ardor by a number of people from Connecticut, which 
elaims the territory as included in its original grant 


from Charles II. The ſettlement eonſiſted of eight 


town ſhips; each five miles ſquare, Beautifully placed on 
each ſide of the river. It had increaſed' ſo by a rapid 


population, that the ſettlers ſent a thouſand men to ſerve 


in the continental army. To provide againſt the dan- 
ſtructed to cover them from the irruptions of the Indi- 
ans. But it was their unhappineſs, to have a conſider- 
able mixture of royalifts among them; and the two 
parties worte actuated by ſentiments of the moſt violent 


animoſſty, which was not confined to particular families 


or places; hut creeping within the roofs and to the 
hearths and floors where jt was teaſt- to be expected, 


eyed equally ta poiſog the ſources of domeſtic ſecurity. 


carried on to great advantage, by the exact knowledge 


from their friends, on che ſpot. The weiglit of their 
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ger to which they were expoſed. by ſending cheir beſt 
men to ſo great a diſtance. Their quiet had been in- 
terrupted by the Indians, joined by marauding parties 
of their on countrymen, in the preceding year; and it 
wis only by a vigorous | oppoſition, in a courſe of ſuc... 
eeſuſul ſkirmiſhes,” that they had been driven off. Se- 
veral tories, and others not before ſuſpected, had: then 
andifince abandoned the ſettlement; and beſide. a per- 
fe&t knowledge of all their particular circumſtances, car. 
ried along with them ſuch a ftock of private reſentment, 
2s uud not fail of :direfting the fury, and even giving 
an edge to the cruelty of their Indian and other invete- 
tate enemies. An unuſual number of ſtrangers had 
teme among them under various pretences, whoſe be- 
bayiout became ſo ſuſpicious, that upon being taken up 
and; examined, ſuch evidence appeared againſt ſeveral 
of them, oſ their adding in convert with the enemy, on 
4 ſcheme. for: the deſtruction of the ſettlements, that 
about twenty wert ſent off to Connecticut to be there 
ware expelled. Theſe meaſures excited the rage of the 
tories wages qd: "hot IP tag and the 
renewed with aggravated vengeance. ln 00 Atr 110% 
As the time approached ſor the — — 
Indians practiſetd unuſual treachery. For ſeveral wecks 
previous to the intended attack, they repeatedly ſent 
{mall parties to the ſettlement, charged wich the ſtrongeſt 
2 n Theſe pardes, beſide attempt 
2 ing 
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ing to doll che prople in ſecurity, anfwered the purpoſes 2778. 
of communicating with their friends, and of obſerving 
the preſent ſtate of affairs. The ſettlers however were 
not inſenſible to the danger. They had taken the alarm, 
and col. Zebulon Butler had ſeveral times written letters 
to congreſs and gen. Waſhington, acquainting them with 
the danger the ſettlement was in, and requeſting aſſiſt- 
ance ; but the letters were never received, having been 
intercepted; by the Pennſylvania tories. ' A little before 
the main attack, ſome ſmall parties made ſudden irrup- 
tions, and committed ſeveral robberies and. murders 
and from ignorance or a contempt of all ties whatever, 
maſſagred the wite and five: children of 3 
ſons ſent for trial to Connecticut in their own cauſe. 

At length, in the beginning of July, — Job 
denly appeared in full force on the Suſquehanna, head - 
ed by col, John Butler, a Connecticut tory, and couſin 
to col. Leb. Butler, the ſecond in command in the ſet- 
tlement. | He vas aſſiſted by moſt of thoſe leaders, 
who had rendered themſelves tertible in the preſent 
frontier. war: + Their force was about 1600 men, near a 
fourth. Indians, led by their own chiefs : the others were 
ſo diſguiſed and painted as not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the Indians, excepting their officers, who being dreſſed 
in regimentals,.carried the appearance of regulars. One 
of the ſmaller forts, gurriſoned chiefly by tories, was 
given up or rather betrayed. Another was taken by 
ſtorm, — ·˙ ö· Roar 
the moſt inhuman manner. {en 

Colonel Zeb Butler, dene e Me wunder e . 3. 
fort Wilkeſborough, croſſed the river with about 400 
men, and maurchad into Kingſton fort whither the wo- 
2 men, 
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4778. men, children and deſenctieſs of all ſorts crowded for 


protection. He ſuffered bhimſelf to be enticed by his 
couſin to abandon the ſortreſs. He agreed tb» march 
out, and hold a conference with the enemy in the open 
field (at ſo great a diſtance from the fort, as to ſhut out 
all poſſibility of protection from it) upon their with- 
drawing according to their own! propoſal, in order to the 
bolding of a parley for the concluſion of à treaty. He 
at the fame time marched out about 400 men well arm. 
ed, being nearly the whole ſtrength! of the gurriſon, to 
guard his perſon to the plate of parley, ſuch was his 
diftruſtiof che enemyꝰs deſigns. On his arrival he found 
nobochy to treat with, and yet advanced toward the ſoot 
of che mountain, where at a diſtagce he ſam a flag, the 
bolders of which, ſeemingly afraid of treachery on his 
gdgcdez retired as he advanced; while he, endeavbüring 
to remove this pretended ill · impreſſion, purſued the flag, 
till-his party was thoroughly encloſed; when he was ſud- 
denly ſreetl from his deluſton/ by finding it attacked at 
once on every ſide. He and his men, notwichſtanding 
the ſurpriſt and danger, fought - with | reſolution! and 
bravery; and Rept:up-f6-cominuabarid Heavy 4 fire for 
three quarters of an hour; that "they ſeared te gain 4 
market ſuperioriry. In this critical Moment; a ſoldier 
through a ſudden impulſe of fear; or pretmedituted trea- 
ehery, {cried out aloud=—"the colonel has ordered a re- 
treats” The fate of the party was no at onet deter- 
mined- :Imthe\ftate'of confuſion that enſued an unre- 
fiſted ſlaughter commeneed, while che enemy broke in 


an all ſides without (obſtruction; Col? Leb. Butler) and 


z about ſeventy of: his men eſoaped ; the lutterigot Acroſs 

n to fort Wine the lebloneli made his 

e : way 
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way to fort Kingſton ; vhich was inveſted the ext day 17 
on the land ſide. The enemy, to ſadden the,drooping 4. 
ſpirits of the weak remaining garriſon, ſent in for their 
contemplation the- bloody ſcalps of a hundred. and nine 
ey-ſux of their late friends and, comrades. They kept 
up & continual, fire upon the fort the whole day. In 
the evening the colonel quitted the fort and went down 
n | e een eee 
officer that eſcaped. 11 70 
Colosel Nathen Denniſon, Lee, 1 
mand, ſceing the impoſſibility of an effectual defence, 
went with a flag to col. John Butler, to know at term: 
he wauld grant on à ſurrender: to which application 
Butler, anſwered with more than ſavage phlegm in tuo 
ſhort -words—yhe ibatchet:. | Denniſon. having defended 


the fort,--till-moſt of the garriſon. were killed or diſabled, 


was to ſurrender; at diſcretion. Some of the 
unhappy perſons in the fort were carried away alive; 
but the barbarous conquerors, to ſave the trouble of 
murder in detail, ſhut up the reſt promiſcuouſiy in- the 
houſes and barracks ; which having ſet on fire, they en- 
joyed the ſavage pleaſure of beholding FRE Fans 
ſumed in one general blaze. 310 
They then, croſſed the river 1 
Wilkeſborough, which in hopes of mercy ſurrendered 
without demanding any conditions. They found about 


ſeventy continental ſoldiers, who had been engaged merely 


for the defence of the frontiers, xhom . they butebered with 
every circumſtance o horrid cruelty. The remainder 
of the men with the women and children, were ſhut up 
as beſote in the houſes, which being ſer; on fire, they 
periſhed altogether in the flames. 
A ge- 
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all the townſhips. Fire, ſword, and the other different 
inſtruments of deſtruction alternately triumphed. The 
appeared as iſlands in the midſt of the furrounding ruin. 
The mercileſs ravagers having deftroyed the main ob- 
jects of their cruelty, directed their animofity to every 
part of living nature belonging to them; ſhot and de- 
ſtroyed ſome of their cattle, and cut our the tongues of 
others, leaving them ſtill alive to prolong their agonies. 
The following are a few of the more ſingular circum- 
ſtances of the barbarity practiſed in the attack upon 
Wyoming. Capt. Bedlock, who had been taken pri- 
foner, being ſtripped naked, had his body ſtuck full of 
ſplinters of pine knots o, and then a heap of pine knots 
piled around him; the whole was then ſet on fire, and 
his two companions, capts. Ranſon and Durgee, thrown 
alive into the flames and held down with pitchforks. 
The returned tories, who had ar different times aban- 
doned the ſettlement in order to join in thoſe favage ex- 
peditions, were the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their cruelty: 
in this they reſembled the tories that joined the Bririſh 
forces. One of theſe Wyoming tories, 'whoſe' mother 
had married a ſecond huſband, butchered wich his own 
hands, both her, his father-in-aw, his om fiſters und 
their infant children. Another, who during lis abſence 
had ſent home ſeveral threats againſt the life of his fa- 
ther, now not only realized ther in perſon, but was him- 
ſelf, with his own hands; . 
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uſed at night to illuminate the room ; and lighted ſplit 
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family, mother, brothers and ſiſters, and mingled cheir 277% 
blood in one common carnage; with that of the ancient 
huſband and father. The broken parts und ſcattered 
relics of families, confilting moſtly of women and ch. 
dren, who had eſcaped to the woods during the diffe- 
rent ſcenes of this devaſtation, ſuffered. little leſs than 
their friends, who had periſhed in the ruin of their houſes. 
Diſperſed and. wandering in the foreſts, as chance and 
fear directed, without proviſion or covering, they had a 
long tract of country to traverſe, and many without doubt 
periſhed in the woods. But whatever diſtreſſes and cru- 
elties have been experienced by the Wyonling ſettlers, 
the Britiſh cauſe, ſo far from being ſerved by them, is 
much injured, ——ů —„— 
they fix in the minds of the Americans. | 
8 
by the Americans. Col. Clarke's through the Indien 
country,/which commenced laſt ſummer, is worthy of par- 
ticular obſervation from the ſucceſsful ſpirit of 2/982 
courage and prudence, with which it was conducted. 
The cxlone-efe Virginia-with «-ſinald parey 0f —— 
2 and 300, men. The object in view was the reduction 
of the. French. ſertlements planted by the Canadians on : 
the Upper Miſſiſſippi, in the Illinois country; and at = 
ſo, yaſt a diſtance, that they were obliged: to traverſe no | 
leſs than about 1200 miles of an uncultivated and un- 
inhabited wilderneſs. Much of the miſchief which had 
fallen upon the ſouthern and middle ſtates, from the 
incurſions of the Indians, had been attributed to the go / 
vernor of thoſe ſertlements, - who: beſide acting as an 
agent ſor the Britiſh government, and paying large re- 
„ bad been indefatigable in attempting o 


excite 
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477% excite/the Ohidiand, Miſſiſſippi Indians to undertake ex- 
peditions againſt the vfrontiers. This conduct was the 
long courſe doun the Monongahela, and a voyage on 
the Ohio, arrived at the great falls of the latter, within 
about 60 miles of its mouth; where they hid their boats, 
and bent their courſe by land to the northward; In this 
ſtage of the expedition, after conſuming all the provi- 
ſion they had been able to catry on their backs, they en- 
dured a hard march of two days without any ſuſtenance. 
They therefore; when arrived in this hungry ſtate, about 
midnight, at the town of Kaſkaſkias, eee 
determined to take it · or periſh in the attempt. 

Tbe toe contained ahout 250 houſes, and — ſul⸗ 
fictently fortified, to have withſtood a much ſtranger, ene-. 
my; but diſtance having forbidden all. idea; of danger 
among the inhabitants, of courſe ſuperſeded all precau- 
| tion againſt ſurpriſe. Both town and fort were taken 
| without naiſe or oppoſition, before the people were well 
awake, and the inhabitants were ſo effectually ſecured, 
| | that not ai perſon eſcaped to alarm the neighhouring ſet- 

tlements. The governor, Philip Rocheblave, was ſent 
to. Virginia, with all the written inſtructions he had re- 
ceived from Quebec, Detroit, and Michillimackinack, 
ſor ſetting on the Indians, and, paying them great re- 
wards for the ſcalps of the Americans. The, inhabitants 
were required to take an oath of allegiance to the United 
e fort r wt head — 

5 L. 
A ſmall detachment ſled — _ this ol 
on horſeback, and ſurpriſed and took with as little diſ- 
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about ſeventy miles further up the Miffiflippi. The in- 75) t. 
habitants in them and the neighbouring country made 
no difficulty of transferring their allegiance, which they 
would reaſonably conclude” could not be refuſed with 
ſafety, as they might naturally imagine the enemy was in 
force, being in the heart of the country : the dangerons 
ſituation of this ſmall corps in the inner part of the In- 
dian territory, at the back of ſome of the moſt cruel and 
hoſtile rribes, in the track of many others, and more or 
lefs in the way of all, was converted to peculiar advan- 
tage, by the extraordinary activity and unwearied ſpirit 
of che commander. He directed and timed: his attacks 
with fuch judgment, and executed them with ſuch filence- 
and diſpatch; that the Indians found their own mode of 
war effectually turned upon them. Surpriſed in their 
inmoſt retrears, and moſt ſequeſtered receſſes, at thoſe 
times and ſeaſons, when they were ſcarcely leſs diſpoſed 
for action, than unprepared for defence, they experi- 
peed flanghrer and deftruftion, which they had ſo fre: 
quently catried home to others. Upon this they grew 
cautions” and timid; and the continual danger to which! 
Rs ns 5 9 SG2y AO 
warriors for hoſtile expeditions. 

— ae tes 4 
the Bedford expedition, determined upon another to Eggs 
harbour, on the Jerſey coaſt, where the Americans ba- 
a number of prlvateers and prizes, and ſore confider-.. 
able falt works. To draw away the attention of thev 
Atreticins, and to procure at the fame-rimeforupe and 
freſh proviſions for the army, lord Cornwallis athrancedy 
into Ferſey . S 
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my, took a poſition on the eaſt ſide of the North River, 
by which only the two diviſions were ſeparated; ſo that 
by means of their boats they, could unite their wholc 
force on either ſide of it, within twenty-four hours. 
Lieut, col. Baylor's regiment of liglit horſe, with ſome mi- 
litia, were detached, to watch and interrupt the foragers. 
The colonel, it is to be feared, in order to avoid being 
under gen. Wynd's command, went with his men into 
the mouth of the Britiſh, and there lay in a ſtate of un- 
ſoldiery ſecurity, which induced lord Cornwallis to form 
a plan for ſurpriſing the whole. Gen. Grey, with the 
light infantry. and ſome other troops, advanced by night 


on the left to ſurpriſe the enemy on that ſide, and a de- 


tachment was made from Knyphauſen's corps on the 
right, which having paſſed the North River, intended 
ſo to have encloſed the whole American force employed 
in watching them, as that few or none of them ſhould 
have eſcaped. Some deſerters from the column on the 
right prevented the completion of che ſcheme. Theſe 
having at the moſt critical moment rouſed the militia 
who lay at New Taapan under gen. Wynd, afforded 
them the opportunity of eſcaping. . But Grey conducted 
his diviſion with ſuch ſilence and order, that they not 
only cut off a ſergeant's patrol of twelve men without 
noiſe, but. completely ſurrounded Old Taapan without 
any diſcovery, and ſurpriſed Baylor's horſe aſleep and naked 
in the barns where they lay. A ſevere execution took 
place, and numbers were diſpatched with the bayonet. 
The men being ſo completely ſurpriſed, and incapable 
of reſiſtance, the refuſal of quarter when implored, has 
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ceiving the beſt information upon oath, that they could n 
obtain concerning it. Of about a dozen wounded fol= 
diers who appeared to give evidence, three had received 
from nine to eleven ſtabs each, of bayonets, i in the breaſt, 
back and trunk of the body, beſide ſeveral wounds in 
other parts. Two others had received, the one five, and 
the other ſix ſtabs in the body. However the admira- 
tion of ſome, who reaſon from the nature of the weapon 
and the manner in which it is uſed, may be excited at 
theſe men being able in about three weeks time to 
give their teſtimony, as alſo being ſeemingly in a fair | 
way of recovery; yet the poſitive evidence given upon _ 

' oath before gov. Livingſton, whoſe penetration would 1 
have detected, and whoſe integrity would have diſcarded ® 
a falſe witneſs, will be credited by impartial perſons. l 

| Baylor himſelf was wounded, but not dangerouſly ; he 1 

| loſt in killed, wounded and taken, 67 privates out of 

104, beſide 70 horſes. It is ſaid, that Grey ordered no 1 
quarter to be given, and that the charges were drawn, 

: and the flints taken out ; but that one of the light in- 

a fantry captains ventured to diſobey the order, and gave 

d quarter to the whole fourth troop, which ſerves to ac- 

d count for the number of priſoners taken and tarried to | 

t New. Tork, viz. 39 privates, beſide a captain, two ſu- 'v 

It balterns, a volunteer, and the ſurgeon's mate. | 

Captain Ferguſon of the 70th regiment, with cout i 


d Jod land forces, were detached on the expedition to Lit- | 4 
k tle Egg harbour, under a proper convoy. They arrived | 
t. of the bar on the evening of the 5th of October. The Of 
e Americans had obtained ſbme intelligence of the deſign, * IJ 
as . and had ſuddenly ſent out -to ſea, fuch of their priva- | 

| 


e-; ven ab were joy dept readineſs, to eſcape the 
8 | 0 2 impend- 
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dangtr,. 5 15 5 of the remain! K vet. 
1 3 were : hauſed FP, 8 river to. bel. 
nut- neck. about twenty miles from. its e The 
ſmaller privateèers and, craft of of differen were car- 
an ba: further up into, the, country The bee 

hes 3) Cheſnut- neck, BH 15 etc 8 foes 

2 and deſtroyed the ſettlements, f ore ule es and 
works: of © every ſort, . to. prevent all pr Frater bs bpm 5 
out from thence for the future. Vn — return 
made excutlioms into the neighbouring dun 9 85 
ed ſome conſiderable ſalt 9 . a By 2 the Fouls 
and ſettlements of ſeveral perſons, who nb; taken a a con 


== active part on the tide . Artierica, cA er ha | 
n concerned in the fitting out of priva l N 
Vhen the troops had rejoined ol; r= a] 
e with ſome privates, who had deferted fre Count 
Pulaſki's legiod, gave ſüch an account of the carelet 
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manner which three t troops of horle ; 56 as many com- 
ade infantry were cantoned kr 0 4 a fen miles 
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Akan, that the commanding « officers 3, * and la land 
concluded. on an expedition, to. beat u 555 Ir quarters. 


They had the advantage of coe Gi by wa- 

ter to within a foal FE o the FEED Ge. 

ferters alſo informed them of an uh. naked þ hinge, the 

2 of. which would Terve in caſe of pecefiity . * 
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5 ned in Charleſtown, South Carolina, 
as bg Sep 


| the night « tember the 6th. By fone means A 
J cornmenceld on ſhore berween the American and 
7 lors, when the former made uſe of indecent, 
illiberal, and national refle&ions gainſt the latter, which 
| provoked. reſchtment. The partles ſoon progeeded to 
open ho hof iches, when the French were driven from the 
town, betook themſelves to their ſhipping, w hence 
they, fired yith cannon and ſmall arms, which was | re- 
Fey nb gia from the adjoining wharfs and 
everal lives were loſt, and many were wound- 
ed. The inhabitants yere much alarmed, and the mi- 
litia were obliged to be under arms a great part of the 
night. Proper mezfures were afterward taken to i 
vent a repetition of the like diſorders ; and boch the 
Heme and aſſembly e their deep concern, — 
hteſt animoſities ſhop] LEE, berween any 
= 70 5. and the ſubje of their Mane, 5 


| RE evening of the 1 $th, there was a violent affray 3 
* Bellen between e Ep. and 1 3 


198 
1573. ber of French. It is ſaid, though not proved, to have 

been begun by ſeamen. captured in Britiſh veſſels, and 
ſome of Burgoyne's army, who had inliſted in privateers 

Juſt ready to fail, A body of theſe fellows, we have 
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been told, demanded bread of the F rench bakers em- 
ployed for the ſupplying of the count JEſtaing' $ fleet; and 
being refuſed, fell upon and beat them in a moſt out- 
rageous manner. Two of the count's officers atternpt- 
ing to compoſe the fray were wounded, the chevalier 
de Saint Sauveur ſo badly, that he died. on the 15th; 
and the next day che Maſſachuſetts houſe of aſſembly 


reſolyed to erect a monumental ſtone to his memory. 


None of the offending perſons haying been diſcovered, 
notwithſtanding the reward that was offered, it may be 
feared that Americans were concerned in the riot.; while 

prudence charged it upon others, that les um- 


brage might be taken at the event. The count was 
much grieved at what had happened; but had too much 


| calmneſs and good ſenſe to charge it upon the body of the 


15. 


inhabitants, who were no leſs concerned at it than him- 


ſelf; ſo that it created no diſſenſions between them. 


On the 22d, the general court received the compliments 


_of the count and his officers; all of whom were invited 


to dine, three days after, at a public dinner. The fleet 
had been ſo far repaired, and ſo well ſecured by formid- 
able works on George's ifland, in which the count had 


mounted near a hundred heavy cannon, that they could 


with the utmoſt propriety be abſent upon the occaſion. 
For the greater ſecurity, the general court, under an 
apprehenſion that the Britiſh fleet and army might move 


| . to the northward with a view of deſtroying the count's 


fleet, and repoſſetſing themſelves of Boſton, had reſolved 


On 
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on the 19th: to raiſe a third of the militia. Three days 1778. 
before this reſolve, admiral Byron arrived at New York. 
form Hallifax. His ſquadron had ſuffered ſo in their 
voyage from Britain, that it was a full month beſore he 
could fail. again, in order to obſerve d Eſtaing'x mo- 
tions. The count lay at eaſe and in ſafety; and on the 
26th of October, entertained a large company of gen- 
temen and ladies, whom he had invited to dine with 
him on board the Languedoc. The entertainment was 
highly elegant. A full length picture of gen. Waſh 
ington, preſented to the count by Mr. Hancock, was 
placed in the centre of the upper fide of the room, and 
the frame of it was covered with laurels. The count 
having made this public return for the perſonal civilities 
he had received from numbers, ſecured himſelf from 
all liableneſs to detention by points of honor: from a 
threatened detention of another nature, he had been 
happily relieved in ſeaſon. It was generally expected 
from the ſcarceneſs of proviſions of all ſorts at Boſton 
and the neighbourhood, that he would have encountered 
great difficulties, if not actual diſtreſs, The impracti- 
cability of victualling his fleet at that port was dreaded, 
even the ſubſiſting of it was doubted. But he was freed. 
from thefe apprehenſions by a ſingular fortune. The 
New England cruifers took ſuch a number of proviſion 
veſſels on their way from Europe to New York, as not 
only fupplied the wants of the French, but furniſhed' an 
overplus ſufficient to reduce the rates of the markets at 
Boſton. This ſeaſonable ſupply octaſioned great tri- 
umph among the inhabitants. The count being in hope OA, 
of ſailing within a few days, publiſhed. a declaration to 28. 
de ſpread among che Frendh Canadian, and! addreſſed 1 
O 4 em 
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ee eee muſter the French king. 
The deſign of it was to recall their affection to the an- 
cient government, and to revive all the national attach- 
wess of that people, thereby to prepare them ſor an 
invaſion either fror France or Atnerica, and to raiſe 
their expectation of no diſtant change of maſters. Adm. 
Byron having repaired his fleet, appeared off Boſton 
bay; but had not cruiſed there long beſore he was over- 
taken by a violent ſtorm, in which the ſhips again ſuf- 
fered ſo much, that they were glad to get into ſhelter at 
4 Rhode Iſland. The Somerſet of 64 guns not being able 
to clear Cape Codd, run aſhore and ſell into the hands 
of the Bay- men, who ſaved her guns, and many valu- 
in che north-weſt, and blew fair for carrying the French 
fleet to the Weſt Indies. Count di Eſtaüng ſeired the 
Nov; Opportunity, and failed from. Boſton with his ſhips, tho- 
3. roughly repaired, clean and well victualled, and with 
his ſdrees in full health and vigor. 100 ar ame 
Fe behaviour of the French officers and/dailors, the 
hole time chat their fleet lay in port, was readarkably 
hen ſeveral: men of war were preſent. The count 
2 point of Lr eee e The 
C 
Gand ladies toward them, which was imputed. to the want 
of. Jo cordial an affection for France as what! they hai 
once entertained for Great Britain; and had not wholly 
laid ade; but it was greatly oing · to the ſucceſsleſs 
expedition againſt Rhode Iſland, and ta what had been 
elated. concerning. them Telpecting- that. affair. The 
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commom ſailors ere peaceabiy inclined; and engaged 177% 
in no quarrels encrpting what has been elated; and 
one at night of October the 3th, in no wiſe Material; 
and in neither of theſe do they appear de harr been che 
| They neither abuſed, nor injured the towns» 
people 3-nor made themſelves a nuiſance by cheir ex- 
oeſſes and diſorderly conduct. An opportunity at leng 
| offers for mentioning ſome detached articles. 5 
The Raleigh frigate, capt. John Barry, failed from 
Bolton the 25th of September, and was taken on che 
agth, after bravely engaging for ſome time, and then 
being run on an iſland with. a view to 4ſcape falling into 
the hands of two Britiſh men of war. 

The Pigot Britiſh: ſchooner of cight roelve poungers 
and forty-five men, lying near Howland's ferry on the 
ws FAR b eee 3 plan was laid for taking 
her. Major Talbot, with a number of tioops, failed on 
e an board 2 ſmall 
veſſel, It was not till the 28th at gight, that be zap 
downthrough Howland's ferry; when drifting after tha 
under bare poles, for fear that the fort on Rhode Iſland 
ſhould fire upon him and alarm the Pigot, he paſſed on 
undiſcovered ; and at half paſt ane in the morning of 
the agth got Gighr of the ſchooner. When but at 
no ſatisfactory anſwer, her marines fired von him from 
her quarter deck. He reſerved his fire cill he had run 
his jibb boom through her fore ſhrouds, when he fited 
ſome cannon and 'threw in ſuch a valley of muaſkeny, 
loaded with hullets and buck hot, that the me d deck 
immediately ran below begging for quarter, aud they 
ONT OI made 5 on deck. 
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1 The conſequence was, his men ran out upon the jibb 
boom and boarded ker, without the loſs of a man. The 
captain of the Pigot behaved with the greateſt reſolution, 
and defended his veſſel in his ſhirt and drawers for ſome 
time, without a ſingle foul of his crew to aſſiſt him. 
Major Talbot's gunnel was eight feet lower than the 
nettings of the ſchooner. He carried her off with him, 
and ran. to Stonington. Congreſs, as a reward of his 
merit, and for the encouragement of a ſpirlt of enter- 
priſe, have preſented bim with the cortimifſion & 1 
nant colonel. 

The Maſſachuſetts e court paltd an act in their 
firſt ſeſſion to prevent rhe return to this ſtate of certain 

; therein named, and others who have left the 
ſtate, or either of the United States, and Joined che 
Britiſh. There are above 300 named i in it. In cafe 
they return they are to be taken up and ſecured, till they 
can be tranſported to ſome place within the Britiſh do- 
minions, or in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh forces. 
Should they return after tranſportation, Without liberty 
firſt obtained from the general court, they are to ſuffer 
death. Among the perſons thus interdicted, it is to be 
ſuppoſed there are many whofe greateſt crime is that of 
having left the country, and preferred Britain for theit 
place of reſidence, that ſo they might] be 228 from 
the ravages and terrors of war, 

The ſtate of Virginia has paſſed | an act for ſequeſtering 
Britiſh property, and enabling thoſe indebted to Britiſh 
ſubjects to pay off ſuch debts by placing the money for 
the diſcharge of the lame in the loan RE of = com- 
monwealth. . 
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General Gates arrived at Boſton, having been directed: 
forthwith to repair thither and take the command of the 5 
continental forces in the eaſtern diſtri t. 
The preſent narrative of American matters ſhall cloſe | 
with part of a letter “, written from Philadelphia the 27th 
of Auguſt, by a gentleman of eminence to goy, Houſton 
of Georgia —4 Were I to unfold to you, Sir, the ſcenes 
of venality, peculation and fraud, which T have diſeo-" 
vered, the diſcloſure would aſtoniſh you: nor would you, 
Sir, be leſs aſtoniſhed were I, by a detail which the oc- 
caſion would require, to prove to you, that he muſt be 
a pitiful rogue who, when detected or ſuſpected, meets 
not with powerful advocates among thoſe, who, in the 
preſent corrupt time, ought to exert all their powers in 
defence and' ſupport of theſe friend-plundered, much 
injured, and, I was almoſt going to fay, ſinking ſtates. 
Dot!'t apprehend, Sir, that I colour too high, or that 
any part of theſe intimations are the effect of raſh judg- 
ment or deſpondericy : I am warranted to ſay they are 
not: my opinion, my ſentiments, are ſupported every 
day by the declaration of individuals: the difficulty lies 
in bringing men collectively to attack with 1 a proper 
object.” | 


Pl = BL IR but was aſterwird publiſhed in Riving: 
ton's Royal Gazette, as written by the prefident of congreſs, Henry 
Laurens eſq, It was known by feyeral to contain a ent mark of ji 
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mn DHE 2 Ty ſhal begin vith an expedition 


ror; 


; through, the remote and upper parts of Pennſy]- 
vanige.98 the aſt of Odober under cab William Bucer 
Is was directen ngt only againk che Indians, byt ſeyeral 
conlifderable ferelements belonging to the tories, become 
parueulany obnoxious from the viplence. of their paſt 
hoſtilives, Tbe party, which confiſted of a Penaſyl- 
yanis regiment, covered by riflemen and rangers, took 
its departure from Schoharie, and haying gained the head 
of che Delaware, marched down the riyer for two days; 


dam whenge turning off to the right, they Rruck acroſs 


the maunteins to the Suſquehapna, which was the ſcene 
of action. They totally burnt and deſtroyed, both he 
Indian caſtles and villages in that quarter, and the other 


{enlements ; but ghe inhabitants, both tories and Indians, 
eſcaped. The deſtruction was extended for ſeveral. miles 


on bath ſides the Suſquehanna. The difficulties, diſtreſs 
and dangers which the party encountered, required no 


(wall tape of that fortitude and hardineſs of body and 


mind, which can ſcarcely be acquired by any conſider- 


ahle number of men without long habitude, under cer- 
tain marked circumſtances of fituation, They were 


creeks, ſcarcely paſſable without any encumbrance to 


obliged to carry ſix days proviſion on their backs; and 
thus loaded, continually to wade through rivers and 


men 
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men unuſed ts ſüch ſervice, In theſe eircurmſtances, 171K, 

after the wil of a Hard march, they were obliged to th- 
dure Chilly nights and heavy rains, without any mean for 
keeping even their Arm Gry. But the were fall 
matters compared with the Ganger awaiting their return, 
and wich they hardly efcaped. This was the fudden 
riſings of the creeks and the Suſquehanna, 6ccationed 
by continult heavy rains, while" the) were Mill int the 
eriedly's countty, and with their proviſions Welrly ex- 
pended.” "DREW circumſtante rendered their cafe def. 
peräte, ſo that tough, on any other öccaflon, the croꝶ- 
ing of the Süfguchanna, when ſo high, would have been 
debried drripractfendle, it was füctefsfuny attempted by 
moniting trie men bn horſes, which in ſome places were 
oblige to eien; and tus all the troops were fen 
tranſported; und by ctoffing the Wonnthins evaded c-] 
cit iipet6uld Places: | They tetutned to Sthotiafts | 
6676, Mer having, with the greareſ Tortitnde, 
ſirmountefevery difficulty, and were, by order ef the 
cdlontel, cornpfrttentecd wich the firing of thirtcen rounds 
Mr. gcwerpett Morris having acguainded congreſs, thi 
NE Nad fecetwed pr xwzon From a perſon n New York, | 
to KO Whithet he ray, Witt fufety to his perſbm and 
property,” Cofftemte th tnt eity upon the cut watt 
therebf;' undd WAVING further Anferrned chem, that Hhe 
fad perſon is in a Cäptcity to give uit Intengenee, 
and probably will do it, if he receive affurunexs dit dt 
Fin BE eon rettdet to tire fate of New Tork us aord 
Ninn Prötretlom, Gy FERAVER, hat che Bad S. Nee , 
de ethpowered do $ivt Him ſich afſraners, oh '6Ohdhdeh 
cat he Mall ive Titrngetter of whatever my d x 
Nr is 
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#78, his knowledge relating to the numbers, movements and 
deſigns, of the enemy, Henry Laurens elq; having 
OR. filled the ſtation of preſident for one year on the 31ſt 
51. of October, made his reſignation of the preſidency, let 
any example taken from his continuance might here- 
after become i inconvenient. He was replaced by a una- 

| nimous vote. 

Accounts have been Cd that — 2.3" BY "To 
being diſpatched by adm. Montague, arrived on the 
14th of September in St. Peter's road, and ſent to the 
governor of the ſmall iſlands of St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, acquainting him that the French had committed 
hoſtilities in America, and that therefore he demanded 
a ſurrender of the iſlands: which was complied with, as 
there was no force to make an effectual reſiſtance, 
The governor and his ſuite, and the principal inhabi- 
tants, women and children, amounting to 932, were 

embarked on board the veſſels found at St Pierre's, and 
ſent to France. 

The French alliance 1 the 7 of the 
Britiſh miniſtry's having ordered away à conſiderable 
part of their force from New York. The fame day that 

Nov. count d'Eſtaing ſailed from Boſton, commodore Hotham 
8 with two 64 gun ſhips, and three of 50, beſide frigates 
and a bomb ketch, having under convoy tranſports con- 
taining 5000 Britiſh troops, commanded by gen. Grant, 

left. Sandy Hook and ſteered for the Weſt Indies, whi- 

ther the count went. 

The chevalier de Maduit du Pieſiis, leut. col. of 
artillery in the continental army, having expreſſed an 
apprehenſion that the war is near a coneluſion in this 


5. , and à deſire of returning to France to offer 
3 his 
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his ſervice to his prince, congreſs ordered that a written 71. 
teſtimonial of the high ſenſe they entertained of his zeal, 
bravery and good conduct, ſhould be given him. The 
committee upon the buſineſs, had reſolved that a brevet 
commiſſion. of colonel ſhould be granted him, which 
the congreſs. negatived twb days before, as it was high 
time to ceaſe laviſhing away promotions on foreigners. 
The ambition of the natives of France and of foreigners in 
common was unbounded; and the ſingular inſtances of rank 
which had been conferred upon them, in too many in- 
ſtances, occaſioned general diſſatisfaction and complaint. 
Fewer. promotions in the foreign line would have been 
productive of more harmony among the continental _ o 
officers. It is certain, that the army has a full propor- | 
tion of foreign officers in their councils. . 
Some hundreds of Indians, a large number of tories, 11. 
and about 50 regulars, all under col. Butler, entered 
Cherry- Valley within New York ſtate, by an old Indian 
path, which col. Alden, who commanded the American - 
troops. there ſtarioned had neglected. The colonel was 
ſhot in attempting to reach the fort, called after him 
Alden: on which the enemy commenced a heavy fire | 
that laſted more than three hours, when they withdrew, 
having no further hope of carrying it. The next day 
they left the place after having killed, ſcalped, and-bar- 
barouſly murdered 32 inhabitants, chjefly women and 
children, beſide col, Alden and ten ſoldiers. They took 
priſoners the lieut. colonel, two or three other officers, 1 
13 privates, and a number of inhabitants. The greateſt | 
inhumanities were. practiſed on moſt of the dedde. | 
John Roberts and Abraham Carliſle, of the: quaker 22. | 
perſuaſion, were executed at Philadelphia, being cons, 
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1758. victed of high treaſon againſt the commonwealth of Penn. 
ſywania. The unaccountable operations of the war 
have been the octaſion of a woful miſtake in the general 
politics of that denomination. Encouraged by the rea- 
ſonable proſpect, that coercive meaſures properly planned 
and conducted would prove ſucceſsfol, the body of the 
American quakers have ſided with the miniſtry, in hope 
bf eftabliſhing their civil power in the ſtate. They 
ve tifowned ſeveral worthy members for being active 
in the cauſe of their country ; but not others for op- 
pofing it. Inſtead of maintaining a ſtrict neutrality in 
the prefent conteſt, their -partiality has been fuch, that 
the Britiſh officers have extolled their alacrity as ſpies, 
guides and informers. They have ſuppreſſed letters of 
Dr. Fothergill upon the impropriety of their conduct, 
and becaufe they were written decidedly in favor of 
liberty. Let it be remembered however, that there are 
thy deſerving individuals among 7 beſide gens. 
Greene and Mifflin, who by apr. frame, Gr perſe- 
verance in meafares friendly to the American cauſe, have 

juſtly conciliated the eſteem of their countrymen. 
Nor. General Waſhington gave orders that no ſmall parties 
*7- ſhould by any mean be permitted to go upon Long 
Mand. Under pretence of procuring intelligence, they 
khtns, ribbons, caſes of knives and forks, wine glaſſes, 
and whatever they could lay their hands upon, which 
they bronght back and fold publicly, making at the 
fame time a diſtinction in the fale between hard money 
and paper. They pretended that the articies were the 
property of tories, new-levy officers, &c. which, If rue, 
Ea 
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of rheciv-incurſions..y. Their capacity, made no, diſctimi- 1775 
nation between the inhabitants, many of whom, although 
obliged-to remain on the iſland, e — 
the: Amen 28: 2er: 

The plan for — — was — 2 
congrely.c0 gen. Washington, with a requeſt, chat he 
would. malee obſervations upon it. He communicated 
the fame to them in a letter of November 11th; which 
being referred to a committee, they reported on the gth 
of December, that the reaſons aſſigned by the general 
againſt the expedition to Canada appeared to be well 
founded,” and to merit the approbation of congreſs. 
After that, a committee was appointed to confer with the 
commander in chief on the operations of the next cams D.. 
paign he therefore repaired to Philadelphia on the 22d. 22. 
After the conference the committee reported, . That 
the plan propoſed by congreſs for the emancipation, of 
Canada, in co-operation with an armament from France, 
was the ptincipal ſubject of the conference: That im- 
preſſed with the ſtrong ſenſe of the injury and diſgrace 
which muſt attend an infraction of the propoſed ſtipula- 
non on the part of theſe ſtates, your committee have 
taken a general review of our finances, of the circum- 
ſtances gf the army, of the magazines, &c. &c.— That 
upon the moſt mature deliberation, - your committee 
cannot ind rot for a well-· grounded preſumption, that 
cheſe. ſtates will be able to perform their part of the pro- 
poſed ſtipulatian That nothing leſs than the higheſt 
probability of ſucceſs could juſtify congreſs in making 
the propoſition Nour committec are therefore of opi- 
nio0,3has the anyone Hoyle defer! 
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1-778. ſtates more certain, practicable and efſectual: That the 
miniſter of theſe ftates at the court of Verſailles, the 
miniſter of France in Philadelphia, and the marquis de la 
Fayette, be reſpectively informed, that the operations of 
the next campaign muſt depend upon ſuch a variety of 

— contingencies, that time alone can mature and point out 
the plan which ought to be purſued:— That congreſs 
therefore cannot decide on the practicability of their co- 
operating the next campaign in an enterpriſe for the 
emancipation of Canada. The report was accepted, 
and the Canada expedition laid aſide after a full conſide- 
ration of all circumſtances. But it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that there were circumſtances beſide what appear in the 
report, which wrought ſtrongly in the minds of ſome 

ffrewd members of congreſs. Such might dread the 
introduction of a large body of French troops into Ca- 
nada, and the putting of them into the poſſeſſion of the 
capital of that province, attached to them by the ties of 
blood, habits, manners, language, religion, and former con- 
nection of government. They might argue“ France 
under the idea of 5000 troops, may introduce twice the 
number, and having entered Quebec, may declare an 
intention of holding Canada as a pledge and ſurety for 
the debts due from the United States. Canadu would 
be a ſolid acquiſition to France on all accounts ; and no 
nation is to be truſted further than it is bound by its 
inrereſt. Canada would-be: too great a temptation to be 
refiſted by any power actuated by the common maxims 
” of national policy. France with that in her poſſeſſion, 
may haye it in her power do give laws to the United 
States: theſe will have leſs to fear from its remaining | 

in the hands of the Britiſh,” © The committee ſubjoined 


to 
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to their report a draught of a letter to the marquis de la 1778. 
Fayette, which was alſo accepted. Gen, Waſhington _ 
forwarded it to Boſton, where the marquis lay waiting * 
for the determination of congreſs. It was accompanied 
with one from the general, expreſſing a concern for his 
having been ſo delayed. Upon the receipt of them, the 
marquis embarked on board the Alliance frigate, Jan. 7, 
1779. 
The campaign in the northern ſtates having yielded 
no advantage to the Britiſh, and the winter being the 
proper ſeaſon for ſouthern expeditions, Sir Henry Clinton 
concluded upon turning his arms againſt Georgia. He 
might propoſe to himſelf the reduction of all the ſouth- 
ern ſtates, and be ſtrongly inclined to it, by reaſon that 
theſe ſtates produced the moſt valuable commodities in 
the European market, and carried an a conſiderable ex- 
port trade, which ſeemed little otherwiſe affected by the 
war, than as it ſuffered by the Brittſh cruiſers : beſide, 
their rice was devoted to the ſervice of his enemies, while 
it was wanted for the ſupport of his ſovereign's fleet and 
army in America. A plan of operation was concerted 
with gen. Prevoſt, who commanded in Eaſt Florida; 
and it was intended, that Georgia ſhould, be invaded 
both on the north and ſouth ſide at the ſame time. 
While the preparations. for this conjunct expedition 
were carrying on, two armed bodies, conſiſting of regu- 
lars and refugees, made a ſudden and rapid incurſian 
into Georgia from Eaſt-Florida. One of them came in 
boats through the inland navigation, and the other 
marched over land by the way of the river Alatamaha. 
The firſt demanded the ſurrender of Sunbury ; but on 
receiving from lieut- col. Mackintoſh the lacogic refuſal 
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ns. ene and take i they left the place. The latter pur- 


ſued their march toward Savannah. Gen. Screven, with 
about a hundred militia, repeatedly ſkirmiſhed with the 
party in their advance through the country. In one of 
theſe engagements he received a wound from a muſket 
ball, and fell from his horſe, when ſeveral of the Britiſh 
came up and difcharged their pieces at him. He died 
of his wounds much regretted for his private virtues, 
and public exertions in behalf of his country. The in- 
vaders purſued their march till within three miles of 
Ogeechee ferry, where Mr. Savage with his own ſlaves, 
had erected a breaſt work to prevent their paſſing. Col. 
Elbert, with about 200 continentals, took poſt in the 
works, and prepared to diſpute the paſſage of the river. 
Theſe obſtacles, together with information that the other 
had failed in their deſign upon Sunbury, deter- 


mined them to retreat without attempting to croſs. On 


their return, they laid waſte the country for miles; burnt 


St. Joby s church, a number of houſes, and all the rice 
and other grain within their reach, and alſo carried off 
all che negroes, horſes, cattle and plate, they could re- 
moye either by land or water. Wpen this "eſdlating 
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American officer to the Britiſh,” the latter pofitively dif. 


claimed any order or even approbation of fuck proceed- 
ings, but mentioned that the people under the imme- 


diate command of the former had” given 4 p#cedent. 


* he party rage Which wrought On each ſide, led both 
into thoſe, cryelties, at which ffumitity ſhodders. 


The expedition againſt 'Georgit Was Mhinlleled to 


al Campbell, who had been taken in Boſton bay after 
wk Howe had evacuated the town.” 'The'force-ap- 


pointed 
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pointed to act under him, conſiſted of the 71ſt regiment 1778. 


of foot, two battalions of Heſſians, four of provincials, 
and a detachment of the royal artillery. The tranſports 


with the troops, amounting to full 2500, failed from Nor. 
Sandy Hook, being eſcorted by a ſmall ſquadron under 27. 


commodore Hyde Parker. The fleet arrived at the iſle 


of Tybee near the mouth of the Savannah; and fix days Dec. 
after, the troops effected a landing. From the landing- 29. 


place a narrow cauſeway of fix hundred yards in length, 
with, a ditch on each ſide, led through a rice ſwamp, 
This cauſeway, had it been in a proper ſtate of defence, 
might have effectually reſiſted a vaſt ſuperiority of force; 
but the ſmall party under capt. Smith, which was poſted 
at it to,1mpede the paſſage of the Britiſh, was too in- 
conſiderable to check their progreſs. They puſhed on 
with ſuch vigor, that the Americans were almoſt inſtantly 
diſperſed. The continental army, on which the defence 
of Georgia chiefly reſted, had lately returned from a 
fruiles,. ſummer's expedition againſt Eaſt Florida, in 
which, they, had ſuffered ſo great a dimunition, that 
joined with thoſe, preſent of the ſtate militia, the whole 
made. but about 820 men. Gen. Robert Howe, who 
commanded the Americans, had taken his ſtation on the 
main road between the landing-place and Savannah, 
with the river on his left, and 2 ſwamp in front, extend 
ing beyond his right flagk. The Britiſh advanced till 


within a few hundred yards of the American army, when, 


Campbell manceuvred ſo as to cheriſh an opinion, that 
he meant to attack their leſt. For that purpoſe, he 
ordered the firſt battalion of the 7 iſt to form oh the 
Tight. of the road, thereby to impreſs a full idea of his 
W 1 aka At the 
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1775. fame time a conſiderable part of the royal army way 


detached to croſs the ſwamp 10 high up as to get in the 
tear of the Americans. Chance had thrown into the 


Hands of Campbell 2 negro, who knew a private path 


through the ſwamp, by which he promiſed to lead the 
troops without obſervation or- difficulty, At length the 
Britiſh commander, preſuming that the detachment had 
got effectually round upon the rear of the Americans, 
ſuddenly advanced, and Howe” ordered an immediate 
retreat. A few minutes delay would have made it im. 
poſſible, and it was then only practicable in the face, 
and under the fire of that part of the Britiſh army 
which had effected its paſſage through the ſwamp. A 
ſmall body of about a hundred Georgia militia had been 
previouſiy poſted in the rear of the barracks near Savan- 
nah, which made ſome oppoſition to the Britiſh as they 
were iffuing from the ſwamp, but was ſoon compelled 
to, retreat, and its commander col. Walton was 
wounded and taken priſoner. The Americans retreated 
with precipitation and in diſorder. The Britiſh purſued 
with ſpirit and rapidity. 'No victory was ever more 
complete. Thirty-eight officers, and 415 non. com- 
miſſioned and privates, 48 pieces of cannon, 23 mor- 
rars, the fort with its ammunition and ſtores, the 
ſhipping in che river, a large quantity 6f proviſions, 
with the capital of Georgia, were all in the {pace of a 


© few hours in the poſſeſſion of the eoniquetors! /'The 


Fritiſh purſued the Americans through the town of Sa- 
vahduh. In the impetuoſity of the purſuit; Tore of the 
inhabitants who had not been in the“ action, were 
bayonetted in the ſtreets; ſeveril were killed or wounded 


in er "OO? 6 "finding their eleape 
imprac- 
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impracticable without ſwimming a deep watery ſwamp, 1778, 
were obliged to ſue for quarters. The Americans ſaved 
three. field- pieces out of four ; but many loft their arms. 
That part of the army which eſcaped retreated up the 
river. Savannah to Zubly's ferry, and croſſed over into 
South Carolina *. 

No place in ſimilar 3 ſuffered leſs by de- 
predation, than Savannah did upon this occaſion. A 
ſtrong circumſtantial teſtimony, that thoſe enormities ſo 

frequently attributed to the licentiouſueſs of the ſoldiers, 

ſhould with much more juſtice be charged to the inde- 

{ble conduct of their ſuperiors; whether by a pre- 

vious relaxation of diſcipline, an immediate participation 

in the guilt, or a no leſs culpable ſufferance of the enor- 
mity. About the time that the embarkation took place 
at New York, gen. Prevoſt marched from Eaſt Florida 
into the ſouthern parts of Georgia. The royal troops, in 
traverſing the deſert that ſeparates the one from the other, 
were obliged to live ſar ſeveral days on -oyſters. - After 
encountering many difficulties, they heard of col. Camp- 
bell's arrival and ſucceſs, They at length appeared be- 
ſore and ſurrounded the town and fort of Sunbury. The 

garriſon conſiſting of about 200 men, made a ſhow of 
defence, and gave the general the trouble of opening 
trenches; but all hape of relief being cut off by the fall 
of the capital, they ſurrendered at diſcretion. The ge- 
neral marched to Savannah, and took the command of 

the combined ſorces from New York and St. Auguſ- 

tine, and conſequently of Georgia. Previous to his ar- 
rival, a proclamation had been iſſued to encourage the 
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to come in, and fubmit to the conquerors, 
with . protection on condition, that . with 
| their arms they would ſupport royal government. Num- 
bers ſubmitted, but the determined republicans fled up 
Ing he, e e eee, or into South Ca- 
Ade attention, of congreſs and the, public. has been 
much engaged about Mr. Silas Deane ſince his return from 
France. You will recolle& what has been written relative 
to his recall—p. 38. Congreſs in Auguſt deſired him, 
to give from his memory, a generabaccount of his whole 
tranſactions in France, from the time of his firſt arrival, 
as well as a particular. ſtate. of the funds, of congreſs, 
and the commercial tranſactions in Europe, eſpecially 
with Mr. Beaumarchais. They appear not to have been 
thoroughly ſatisfied; and to have had apprehenſions leſt 
there had been a miſapplication of the public money. 
Mr. Deane ſeems not to have reliſned his ſituation; but 
to haye been deſirous of changing it by returning to 
France, or exciting a general reſentment againſt. con- 
greſß. He had not yet accounted for his expenditure of 
public money; and had carefiully left his papers and 
| vouchers behind him, though he had the opportunity of 
dEftaing's fleet to procure them a ſafe tranſportation to 
America. On the goth of November he addreſſed a 
letter to congreſs, ſignifying his intentions of returning 
to France, and preſſing to have his affairs brought to 
ſome concluſion... December the iſt congreſs reſolved, 
te that after-to-morrow. they will meet two hours at · leaſt 
each eyening, Saturdays excepted, beginning at ſix o clock, 
until che preſent ſtate of their foreign affairs be fully con- 
dene N nid Dee TIRE: Ag: to them, 


7 acquaint- 
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them of his having received their notifies- 7 
tion of the reſolve, and expreſſed his thanks; and yet | 
on the day following he publiſhed in the news papers, z. Fo 

An addreſs to the free and virtuous citizens of America, 
dated November, but without any day. of the month. 
The addreſs threw the public into a convulſion, and 
made them jealouſly uneaſy : for it expreſſed a neceſſity 
of appealing to them, and communicating that infor- 
mation againſt which their repreſentatives had ſhut their 
ears declared or inſinuated that their public ſervants, 
Meſſrs. Arthur and William Lee, were deficient in abi- 
guſtful to the French nation ;—intimated a deſign to 
lead them into a breach of their national faith and honor, 
ſolemnly pledged to their ally; reflected upon the in- 
tegrity of ſome leading members in congreſs and 
ſtrongly hinted at further important inſormation to be 
brought forward if there ſhould be occaſion, Mr, Deane 
by publiſhing: his addreſs: on the Saturday, ſecured the 
advantage of the Sunday for its being more univerſally 
preſs, than it would otherwiſe have been. In the 'morn- 
ing of the day when it appeared, and before congreſs 
(as muſt be ſuppoſed) were acquainted with its cantents, 
they aſſigned Monday evening for, hearing him, and or- 
dered his being notified to attend. The intervening 
ſpace gave the members an opportunity of peruſing it, 
ſo that when they met on Monday evening at fix o'clock, 
they reſolved, That Silas Deane eſq; report to con- 
greſs in writing, as ſoon as may be, his agency of their 
affairs in Europe, together with any intelligence reſpe&- 
* 
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#778, That Mr. Deane be informed, that if he hath any thing 
to communicate to congreis in the interim, of immediase 
importance, he ſhall be heard to- morrow evening at fix 
o'clock.” Mr. Deane attending was called in, and the 
_ oregoing reſolutions were read. Thus were the cars of 
congrefs opened to him: but their good diſpoſition was 

not improved for the communication of that wondrous 

inſormation which he had threatened to give in his ad- 
dre. The conduct of Mr. Deane in his addreſs to 
che public, was the ſubject of debate in congreſs; many 
members were for having no more concern with him at 
preſent,” but for leaving him to the public as he had ap- 
pealed to them, till he had done with them and they with 
hum. They judged that the honor of congreſs bound 
contents would ariſe from a ſuppoſed” inattention, and 
were therefore inclined to a different line of conduct. 
This diviſion of ſentiment on what might be ſuppoſed 
the honor of the houſe, occaſioned Mr. Laurens, who 

Dec, #hered to the former opinion, to reſign the chair, on 

9 he 9th of December. 24079 3-500 
IRON 

Such was the clamor rapidly raiſed, 15 W 
— through the United States, by Mr. Deane's 
publication, chat Mr. Payne, under the former ſignature 

of Commun Senſe, endeavoured to allay them in an ad- 
dre to hun. This led on to further publications pro- 
and con, in which Mr. Payne made a conſpicuous figure, 
ant hat great advantage, from being ſecretary to the 
eornrrittee of congrefs for foreign affairs. They have 
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| In, Arthur Lee and Deane, in their joint letter of Febru- 1178. 

ary 16, 1778, ſay, „We hear Mr. Beaumarchais has 
ſent over a perſon to demand a large ſum of money = 
you on account of arms, ammunition, e. We"think 
it will be beſt-for yon to leave that matter to be ſettled 
here (in France) as there is a mixture of public and pri- 
vate which you cannot fo well develop.” [Though Mr, 
Deane was privy to Mr. Francey's coming, and had even 
by letter recommended the buſineſs he came upon, yet 
in this joint letter he appears to know no more of the 
matter than the other two. In the ſpring of 1776, 
a ſubſcription was raiſed in France to ſend a preſent to 
America of two hundred thouſand pounds fterling, in 
money, arms and ammunition, ' All that the foppliers 
wanted to know was, through what channel it ſhould be 
remitted, and Mr. Beaumarchais'was fixed upon as their 
agent, [Tf this fubfcription had not the pecuniary ſup- 
port, it undoubtedly had the countenance, of the crown, 
immediately cruſhed it.] Mr. Beaumarchais appears to 
have been employed by the ſubſcribers,' to offer the ſop- 
phes purchaſed by their money as a prefent to America, 
and a contract was made for the freightage of them: 
they were ſent in the Amphitrite, Seine and Mercury, 
two years ago. The duplicates of the diſpatches of Oc- 
tober 6 and 7, 1777, which ſhould have arrived by Gapt. 
Folger, but who had received blank papers in their 
ſtead, were brought over with the treaty of alliance by 
Mr. Simeon Deane. Theſe ſhow, that had the diſpatches 
arrived ſafely, congreſs would have had a cle to guide 
them, in Tettling with Mr. Francey as Mr. BeauritarC 
car went, ee dare eſcaped paying for the preſent: 

5 | Beſide 
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*77% Beſide abe general information das the 


dene, commi(boners/1n — eds October the 
ingiday; gave ee account in hat manner 
thepreſent was firſt offered, and declared 4 That for 
the money and military ſtores already given, no remit- 
tance will ever be required. The duplicates arrived 
a month too late, congreſs having on the 8th of April 
ſettled the buſineſs on which Mr. Francey was ſent.— 
While the packets fon congrels and col. R. H. Lee con- 
taining the before t mentioned two letters were filled up 
with blank white paper, a large handſome packet di- 
rected to Mr. Hancock, preſident when the diſpatches 
were uritten, beſide one to Mr. Robert Morris, and 
another to Mr. Silas Deane's brother Barnaby, came in 
> perfect lafety by capt, Falger, HU oft d bogs ny 

Map are no very ſuſpicious, that the parties who 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the miſſing diſpatches, had a 
knowhkedge-of their contents; and that Mr. Deane is ca- 
pable of inſorming the public who they were, and what 
advantages they were to enjoy from, Mr, Francey; ſuc- 
els. through the loſs of the diſpatches and the nan-ar- 
riyal of the duplicates in ſeaſon, The public at large, 
aud their repreſentatives in congreſs, were much divided 
by che publications relating to Mr. Deane. The amy 
in didded wich him. Their t was in- 
ereeſod: by his declaring-—* J am bully confdent, that 
cvety intrigue and cabal formed. againſt our illuſtrious 
 [gemmiander:in chief, will prove as ineffectual as; thoſe 
-againſt Dr. Eranklin,”': This declaration brought for- 
vad ne ublic view. part of Mr. Deane's letter toi the 


WN dated Paris, *. 
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I ſobmie che thought d you hecher if you-conld 15,2! 
engage a great general of the higheſtꝰ character in- Eu- 
rope; ſuch for᷑ inſtance s prince Ferdinand d M arſhal) 

B (rogiio), or others ef equal rank! to take; the lend 
of- 2 armies, ſuch a ſtep would not be politic, as it 

would give a character and credit to your military, 
and ſtrike perhaps a greater terror into our enemios. 
only ſuggeſt the thoughts, and leave er 
baron (Kalbe) on the ſubje@ at large“) 
Mr. Gerard was ſo alarmed at the publications of Mr. 1779s 

Payne) that he preſented a memorial to congreſs! wn g. 
the 6ccaſion, by which they were led into the conſide- 
ration of them. Various motions were made reſpefting 
the ſecrerary; among the reſt one for hearing him the 
next day, wich being negatived, and the negative com- 
municated to him, he wrote on the Sth a letter to con- 
greſs by which he reſigned his office of ſecretaty to the 
committer of foreign affairs. Two days after, the Freneh 
miniſter ſent a ſecond memorial; and on the 120 on- 
greſs reſolved 'unanimouſly, that the preſident be di- 
rected to aſſure the ſaid miniſter, that the congreſs do 
fully in the cleareſt and moſt explicit manner; diſavo 
the publications referred to in the ſaid memoriak ; a 
2 they are convinced by indiſputable evidence that 
the ſupplies ſhipped in the Amphitrite Seine and Mer- 
cury, were not a preſent, and that his -moſts Chriſtian 
majeſty; the great and generous ally of theſe VUnteed 
States, did not preface his alliance with anyn ſuppes 
whatever ſent to America, ſo they have not 

the writer of the. ſuid publications to uc aby fun- 
ſertion as are contained / therein, but on the-cofitrdty' do 
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1. convinced, by the indiſputable evidence of having been 
churgecl with, and drawn in to make themſelves debtors 
for the ſupplies, chat they were not a preſent: but had 
the diſpatches been received, or the duplicates in time, 
ſo that they could have known that they were originally 
intended for a preſent, and that no remittance for them 
would ever be required, that invincible evidence would 
have been wanting. Had their generous ally really pre- 
faced his alliance with any ſupplies, it would have been 
- undoubtedly in ſuch a guarded way, as to have admit- 
ted of a negative, whenever the ſame became politically 
ths neceſſary. For the further ſatisfaction of Mr. Gerard, 
the congreſs © reſolved unanimouſly, That as neither 
France or theſe United States may of right, ſo theſe 
United States will not conclude either truce or peace 
with'the common enemy, without the formal conſent of 
their ally firft obtained, and that any matters or things 
53 which may be inſinuated or aſſerted to the contrary 
*  _ _ thereof, . rg-oryantveadeaien 
ſtates.” | __ 

CiiltuadaC procending Hacker W of con- 
acts and reſolves, let me here relate certain ar- 
ticles-of intelligence that have been neceſſarily omitted. 
The confederation has been ratified by all the ftates 
excepting Maryland. On the '5th of December con- 
greſs reſolved, That the ſentence of the general court 
martial upon general Lee be carried into execution. 
All but New York and the Delaware counties were re- 
preſented. Four voted in the affirmative, two in the ne- 
gative j the other five were not ſufficiently united to vote 
either way. It is probable, that a regard to gen. Waſh- 
ipgron, and an apprehenſion that if the ſentence was 


not 
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not — 5 webe, produced eben- ure 
in chief pd is P | 
his country, while his exertians were acoeptabiles hau the 
reſolve been different. In that caſe, no ocniate could 
have fallen upon him, it would have been only declar 
ing that upon a cloſe attention to the evidence contained 
in the trial, with a copy of which every meraber was fur- 
niſhed, congreſs thought the court martial miſtaken. 
Wiedneſday the gothof Decernber was obſerved byorder 
of congrefs as a thankſgiving day. At this very period, 
the affairs of the United States were im a molt diſtreſſed, 
and extravagance, ſeemed to have laid faſt hold of the 
generality ; and peculation, ſpeculation, and an inſatiable 
thirſt for riches; to have gotten the better of every other 
conſideration: and -almaſt of every order of men. Party 
diſputes and perſonal quarrels were the great bulineſs.of 
the day, while the momentous concggas of the empire, 
2 great and accumulated dobt, rm̃ned finances, depre- 
ciated money, and want of credit (which in the conſe- 
quences is the want of every thing) vert but ſecondarx 
time, as if their affairs wore the moſt promiſing aſpect. 
The paper was ſinking in Philadelphia daily go per ont. 
and yet an aſſembly, a conſort, a dinner or ſupper (which. 
coſt two or three hundred pounds) did not only eh 
buſineſs. Some af the moſt diſintereſted and paarigtic; - 
Americans ſelt more real diſweſs on account of this ap- 
pearance of things, than they had deme at any one:tumae: 
ſmnoe the commentement el the diſ pute. 
55 | Con- 


2 
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"Congreſs reſolved, that as many counterfeits had ap- 


an, e 1 oc 


his loſſes and avenge himſelf upon the United States, 


emiſſom of May 20, 1777, and April 11, 1778, the 
whole emiſſions of theſe two dates, ſhould be taken out 
of 'circulation; They were to be received within a li- 
mited term” for continental debts and taxes, and into 
the continental loan offices, either to loan or be ex- 
changed at the election of the owners: The counter- 
feiting of the bills, according to my information, ori- 
ginated with either James or John Rankin, formerly of 
York" county in Pennſylvania, Having quitted their 
farms and joined the royaliſts, that government confiſ- 
cated their . eſtates | one of them, to compenſate for 


entered upon the buſineſs of counterfeiting their paper 
currency, which was afterward practiſed by others. 
The convention troops were ſent off in the ſecond. 
5 — to Virginia: the Germans marched 
from Britiſh from Rutland, in which 
rr But 
as the people could not baniſh from their minds, the 
priſoners had received, and as ſome were afraid of being 
plundered, and others of being killed, the troops while 
upon their march met with great incivility from all ranks 
and degrees of men. The militia guard, which eſ- 
corted gen. Reideſel's baggage from Hartford to the 
York line, broke open ſome of the boxes and plundered 


them of ſeveral dozen of wine, a great number of ſper- 
maceti candles, and five dozen packs of cards. The 
he wrote a letter to gen. MDovgall, who returned 2 
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very polite-anfwer, n 
troops to ee che baggage-t0 Suſſex court -houſe in 
the Jerſeys. R oo AE FT. , 
Mr. Gerard date eo 
je of which they determined to-take into immediate » 
conſideration, at the ſame time informing+himpthas-if- 
he wiſhed to communicate any thing further they would 
receive the ſame from him in 4 private audience. 
He having a wiſh to make further communication at- 
tended on the 15th, when congreſs! was reſolyed into a; 
committee af the whole. The committee reported, n 
the 23d, That upon the conſideration of all hg ma- 
ters referred, they are of opinion, that his Catholic ma- 
jeſty is diſpoſed to enter into an alliance with che Nnited 
States of America; that he hath manifeſted chis diſpo- 
ſition in a deciſive. declaration lately made to the court 
of Great Britain; that in conſequence, of ſuch declara- 
tion, the independence of theſe United States muſt be 
finally acknowledged by Great Britain andi⁰¹iMeddiateiy 6. 
thereon a negRiation. for, peace Wl be ſet on foot be · 
tween the powers of France, Great Britain, and theſe 
United States, under the mediation of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty ; or that Spain will take part in the war, and his 
tian king and the United States: That in order tobe 
in readineſs for a negotiation, the miniſters of the United 
States ought to be inſtructed by congreſs on the ſeveral 
following particulars, viz. 1. What to inſiſt upon a8 Ee 
ultimatum of theſe ſtates: 2. What to ꝓield an je 
on terms of mutual exchange and compenſation.“ The 
committee, * their opinion * —— 


Vor. III. . * . 1 720 vhich 
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177% which, were afterward the ſubjects of eocifideration f in 
congreſs. 
Mr. Gerard naatblled.o defire, that ohe wer micke: 
not beprolenged by tos high and unreaſonable demands; 
and that the United States would bring their ultimatum 
as low as poſſible. & ie ſtrongly recommended mode- 
ration. The fate of war was uncertain ; and he hinted 
that a deciſive naval engagement in favor of the Britiſh, 
might give a great turn to their affairs. Mr. S. Adams 
was for inſiſting upon the ceſſion of Canada and Nova 
Mar, Scotia 3 and ſome were for adding Florida. Congreſs 
19. agreed, uſt, What ſnhould be the bqunds of the Thir- 
teen United States in the ultimatum: 2d, That every 
port and place within the United States, and every iſland, 
harbour and road to them, or any of them belonging, 
ſhould be abſolutely evacuated by the land and ſea forces 
of his Britannic majeſty, and yielded to the powers of 
the ſtate to which they reſpectively belong. The fiſhery 
is a point whick the New Englanders are much fer upon 
having ſecured, and which will occaſion repeated de- 
pow aroroicrs. Ange ee e Al 
mined; 
The Pariſian miniſter, Monſieur Vergennes, hos net 
confine his policy to the eſtabliſhment of American in- 
| dependence; it aims at ſecuring to the French the New- 
| foundland fiſhery to the excluſion of the United States, 
and to the Spaniards the fole navigation of the Miſſi- 
fippi, and the lands on the eaſtern ſide of it, at the back 
of the preſent ſettlements of the United States, and 
' therefore called the Weſtern lands: You muſt uſe this 
| information as a clew-to guide you through the labyrinth 
of Mr. Gerard's negotiation. Nine days after he had 
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his 
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— congrelry: they: received the account of 1779 
anne 
of the United States of America. _ 

The ſtroke aimed at gen. Mifflin Was e 296 
ſolve of June 11, 1778, (ſee p. 12.) having anſwered ita 
intention; all further proceedings ceaſed ; on which the 
general, on the 17th of Auguſt, ſent a letter to congreſs 
enclofing his commiſſion, which for reafogs therein ſet 
forth, ht begged leave to reſign, That and two more. 
letters of an earlier date were referred to a committes 
of three wha reported on the 23d of January 17794 
that it dick not appear to them that any proceedings had 
taken place ſinee the reſolve of June the 13th, and that 
if the faid reſolution was to be carried into execution, it 
ſhould be done in the uſual manner, and that gen, Waſh 
ington ſhould have directions accordingly.  - Still he 
matter reſted, ſo that Mifflin on the 25th of February, 
inforraed congreſs that he had not heard what was their 
pleaſure as to his reſignatiori, and requeſted of them afreſh 
to accept it; which they then reſolved to do. Thus he 
which for the liberties of his country he had aſſumed, 
though of the quaker denomination : but he retains his 
patriotiſm, and will continue a volunteer in the ſervice 
of the public. He reſumed the quarter maſter general's 
department in September 1976 (then vacant through 4 
reſignation) by the defire and order of cotigreſs; and not 
for any private view or emoluments of his own, ſo that 
he did not conſider himſelf as reſponſible for the cala - 
F 5 
himſelf or his affociates, but on congreſs. Fes 


Let us refore our acevunt of ür operations, 
+% * | The 


» 
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1778. The South Circlina delegates, rather with a view to 
conqueſt, than from any ſpecial apprehenſion of danger 
to their own or neighbouring ſtate, from the troops un- 
der Sir Henry Clinton, requeſted the congreſs to appoint 
gen. Lincoln (on whoſe character they juſtly: repoſed 
great confidence) to the command of all their forces to 
the ſouthward :' aceordingly they made the appointment 
on the 25th" of September, and ordered him to repair 

| immediately to Charleſtown. + When he took his leave 
of them in October, they had in contemplation the re- 
duction of Eaſt Florida, and put into his hands a ſcheme 
for effecting it, with the obſervations of two gentlemen 
on the ftrength of St. Auguſtine," The firſt hint of a 
deſtination of Britiſh troops for Georgia appears to have 
deen given to the commander in chief by a letter of the 
_ oth of October, from a confidential correſpondent at 
New York. - It was the 4th of December before the ge- 
neral arrived at Charleſtown. The North Carolina ſtate, 
on the firſt intelligence of an intended embarkation from 
New Vork for the ſouthward, generouſly raiſed about 
2000 militia to ſerve for five months; put them under 
the command of gens. Aſhe and Rutherford, and ſent 
them forward without delay. They came on with ſuch 
diſpatch, that had they not been detained ten days near 
Charleſtown, to be furniſhed with arms, they would 
have been in time to have joined gen. Howe before the 
reduction of Savannah. South Carolina had not a ſuf- 
ficient ſtock of public arms for the militia of both ſtates, 
and ſuſpended” the diſtribution of them, till it became 
certain whether South Carolina or Georgia was the ob- 
ject of the Britiſn armament; which could not be de- 
W * in the offing. On the morning 
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of che asth, two regiments of 150 men each from 1779 


Charleſtown, with the levies and militia from North Ca- 
rolina, amounting to about 950, marched for Georgia: 
they made their firſt junction with the ee 
after their retreat over the Savannah. 


January the 3d, gen 


of the Savannah. He met with a ſore diſappointment. 
He had been encouraged to expect a force conſiſting of 


7000 men, beſide the militia of South Carolina and 


Georgia, whereas he had only 1400 in the whole. He 
was alſo led to believe, that he ſhould meet with great 


plenty of ſupplies and. military ſtores, inſtead of which 


there were no field pieces, arms, tents, camp utenſils or 
lead, and but very little powder; in ſhort, hardly any 
article in the arſenal or quarter-maſter's ſtore, all occa- 


ſioned by the want of a military cheſt. A large propor- 


tion of the South Carolina militia was draughted, and 
marched under gen. Richardſon for head quarters. But 
they behaved very badly, refuſed to ſubmit to the arti- 
cles of war for the government of the continentals, and 
left the camp and even their poſts at pleaſure with im · 
punity ; as gen. Lincoln had no hold of them, their 
oun ſtate law only impoſing a fine, inſtead of putting 
them upon the ſame footing congreſs had ordered for 
all the, militia when in pay of the continent and acting 
with the regular troops. When ordered on command; 
and implicic obedience was expected, they would aſk. at 
times" Whither are we going? And hom long are 
we to ſtay? By the 24th of January moſt of them had 
left the camp. Their defection however was in ſome 
eee by the arrival at length af gen. Aſhg 
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en ee has: hind Jos. 
quarters at Puryſburgh, about 30.miles from the mouth 
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#779-near head quarters, on the gutt, with about 110 men, 


which addition made de number of rank and file de 
Lincoln 2428, beſide 367 on command. 

hel ee Aae Mes toe. 
ſiſted of ſuch ungovernable militia, gen, Prevoſt joined 
col, Campbell with 700 regular troops 'from St. Au- 
guſtine, With: this increaſe of numbers he wiſhed to 
eftabliſh-a poſt in South Carolina, and detached 200 
men to take poſſeſſion of Port-Royal iſland. Soon after 
they landed, gen. Moultrie, at the head of an equal 
number, in which there were only nine regular ſoldiers, 
attacked and drove them off, This advantage was prin- 
cipally gained by two field pieces, well ſerved by a party 
of the Charleſtown militia artillery, The Britiſh loft 
almoſt all their officers ; and ſeveral priſoners were taken. 
The Americans had a lieutenant and ſeven privates kill- 
ed, and 22 wounded, This ſueceſs checked the Bri- 


tiſh, and for the preſent prevented any enterpriſe againſt 


South Carolina ; but they extended themſelves over a 
great part of Georgia, and eftabliſhed two poſts, one at 


Ebenezer, and the other at Auguſta. The laſt place 
being high up in the country, was a good poſition for 


- awing the weſtern inhabitants, and a convenient ren- 


dezyous for the royaliſts. Here the Britiſh endeavour- 
ed to ftrengthen themſelves by the addition of South 
Carolina tories, They employed emiſſuries to encou- 
rage them to a general inſurrection, and aſſured them, 
that if they would crofs the Savannah, and add their 
force to that of the king's army at Auguſta, they would 


have ſuch a decided ſuperiority, as would: effectually 
, Eruſh their enemies, and make a ſpeedy return to their 


homes packet on ther on terms THe Many er. 


ao 
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fiſted-of about 2000 regulars and royalifts under cbl. 1775 
Campbell. Several hundreds of the Carolina tories l- 
leted, embodied under the denomination of loy- 
aliſts, and marched along the weſtern frontiers of South 
Carolina. They had ſuch numbers of the moſt infa- 
mous characters among them, that their general com- 
plexion was that of a plundering banditti, more ſolicitous 
for booty. than the honor and. intereſt of their royal 
maſter. As they marched, they appropriated” to their 
own uſe every kind of property they could carry off, 
Col. Pickins upon intelligence of their progreſs and ra- 
pine, collected the hig militia of the diſtrict of Nine- 
ty Six. He left a guard at the Cherokee ford to impede 
their croſſing the Savannah, while he went upon ſorme 
other ſervice; during his abſence they made good their 
paſſage. He immediately followed them with abonʒt 
zoo men; came up with and engaged them about three 

quarters of an hour, when they gave way and were to- 
tally routed. They had 40 killed, including their leader 
col. Boyd, who had been ſecretly employed by the Bri. 
tiſh to collect and head them. Pickins bad nine killed 
diſperſed all over the country, Some ran to North Ca- 
rolina. Many returned home, and caſt themſelyes upon 
the mercy of their ſtate government, Being the ſub- 
jects of South Carolina, they were tried in a regular 
manner, and 70 were condemned to die; but ſentence 
vas executed only on 5 principals, and the reſt were 


The Britiſh having extended their poſts up the river, 
gen. Lincoln fixed encampments at Black Swamp, and 
nearly oppoſite to Auguſta on the north ſide, With a view 
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ins. of ſtrengthening the laſt, and i improving any advantages 


which might offer for croſſing the river, and limiting 
the Britiſh-to the ſea coaſt; of Georgia, gen. Aſhe was 
ordered to the upper parts of the country. He began 
his march on the roth, with 1 500 North Carolina mi- 
litia, and the remains of the Georgia continentals; and 
on the 13th- in the evening reached gen. Williamſon's 
camp oppoſite Auguſta. That ſame night col. Camp- 
bell made ſo haſty a retreat from Auguſta, that by eight 
the next morning he had marched 14 miles lower 
down, This precipitate movement was owing to. ſome 
. falſe intelligence reſpecting either Aſhe's force, or the 
arrival of a, large body of continentals at Charleſtown ; 
which Campbell credited, and from whence: he inferred 
the neceſſity of an immediate retreat to prevent his being 
cut off. Lincoln finding that he had quitted Auguſta, 


hd. wrote to Aſhe, that it was of the greateſt importance, 


that if the enemy was out of the upper part of the coun- 
try, he ſhould follow them down as faſt as poſſible, leſt 
by a forced march they ſhould join their own troops 
below, attempt his poſt, and drive him from it, before 
he (Aſhe) could come up with their rear. Lincoln on 
the 22d ſent him the following intimation—* I think 
that Briar Creek will be a good ftand for you, until ſome 

plan of co-operation be digeſted, for which purpoſe, as 

ſoon as you arrive there, I will et- YOu at the Two 

Siſters, you appointing the time.” Aſhe croſſed the 
Savannah with about 1200 troops, beſide 200 light horſe. 
On Saturday morning the 27th, the army arrived at the 
lower bridge on Briar Creek. The next day gens. Brian 
and Elbert took poſſeſſion, of a proper ſpot of ground 
at erelre o'clock: and encamped, Aſhe being gone to 


7 meet 
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meet-Lincoln;;. On March the ad, the officer of the 17g. 


horſe and foot had been ſeen; within their picquets the 


to camp. On Wedneſday the 3d, nothing: was in for- 
wardneſs for repairing the bridge which Campbell bad 


deſtroyed in his return downward; though it had been 


reported five days before, that the repair would take up 
but ſix hours. About two in the afternoon, informa- 
tion was given, that one of their ſoldiers, had fix balls 
ſhot through his body; little or no notice was taken of 
it. Within an hour after, an account was brought, that 


500 Britiſh' regulars were at the ferry. At half paſt four 


a ſew of the American horſemen returned from ſkir- 
miſhing with the enemy, when orders were iſſued: for the 
troops to be formed into platoons from the right, and 
compoſed into a column: it was not long before the 
Britiſh light infantry appeared. Lieut. col. Prevoſt, after 
a circuitous march of about 50 miles, in which he croſſed 
Briar Creek 15 miles above Aſhe's encampment, came 
unexpectedly on his rear with a detachment of about 900 
men, including ſome horſe. Upon the appearance of 
the Britiſh light infantry, Aſhe ſaid to Elbert, who com- 
manded the continentals—* Sir, you had better advance 
and engage them.” They did not exceed 100 rank and 
file, but upon Elbert's ordering them, they formed, ad- 


vanced thirty yards in front of the enemy, and com- 


about fifteen minutes. Aſhe and: the North Carolina 


militia remained about 100 yards in the rear entirely in- 
active. Inſtead. of advancing to ſupport the continen- 
ws they were ſtruck with ſuch a panic at being ſo com- 
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2779 pletely ſurpriſed, thut they went to the right about, and 
fied in confufion without diſcharging 4 ſingle muſket. 
The few Georgia regulars finding themſelves thus de- 
ferted, and being ſurrounded by a great part of the enemy, 
broke and endeavoured alſo to eſcape. Elbert did every 
thing-t6 rally them but in vain. He and the ſurvivors 
| of his brave corps were made priſoners. About 150 
Americans were killed, and 162 were captured. None 
had any chance of eſcaping but by croſſing the river, in 
attempting which many were drowned : of thoſe who 
got over fafe, a great part returned home, and never 
more rejoined the American camp; the number that 
joined it, did not exceed 450 men. This event de- 
prived gen- Lincoln of one fourth of his number, ſe- 
eured to the Britiſh the poſſeſſion of Georgia, and opened 
a eommunication between them, the Indians, de 
tories of South and North Carolina. * 

————ů——ͤ̃ cans 
was formed at Danbury, the ſufferings it under went you 
may collect from the ſollowing paſſage in the letter of a 
feld officer of January 23d. — We vere not under 
eover till the beginning of the preſent year. It was 
2 2 in ſuch 
ſevere cold weather. Added to which, and the former 
liſt of grievances, was the want of proviſions. From 
fit to nine days were our men frequently without bread. 
A revolt took place in genera] Huntington's brigade : 
to an advantageous poſt, where they expected to have 
Þeen joined by the men. of the other two brigades; but 
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Iadians of che fix nations; The command of it is to 
de intruſted with gen. Sulliyun. The plan is to divide 
the force into three par. The principal conſiſtihg of 
about 3000 is to go by the way of Suſquehanna.  Ano- 
ther of about rooo is to enter the Indian country by the 
Mohawk river; and the other of about 500 ls to attack 
by the Ohio and Allegahany rivers. Gen. Waſhington 
is endeavouring, by appearances of an expeditiotr to 
Canada, to induce the Britiſh governor to keep his force 
at home; and with a view to it, beſide jealouſies which 
have been excited on the fide of lake Champlain, he is 
trying to create others by the way of Coos, A con- 
fiderable number of Americans was employed the laft 
year in cutting a rvad from thence toward Canada, 
Col. Hazen is now gone with his regiment to extend 
the road roward the Sorel, and give the appearance of 
an intention to invade the proyince by that paſſage. The 
American army ate better clad and more healthy flag 
they have ever been ſinte the formation of the arrry. 
The procuring of early amd good intelligence is of the 


higheſt importance to the American commander in 


chief, He has therefore directed one of his confidential 
correſporidents to reſide at New Tork, to mix with and 
put on the airs of a tory, thereby to cover his real cha- 
Falter and avoid fuſpicion. He has hinted to him an 
intimacy with ſome well informed refugee. Members 
of congreſs are not truſted with the names of ſack cor. 
teſporidents, concerning whom the firidteſt honor, and 
the profoundeſt ſeerery; is obſerved, and every pretad- 
tion taken to prevent a diſcovery by unforeſeen acti- 
dents; They are furniſhed with two chymical hquids, 

or 
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An expedition has been agreed on againſt the immienl 2778. 
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4779. Or ſympathetic inks, che one for writing, and the other 
for rendering what is written viſible ; the former of that 
nature as not to become viſible by any mean — 
but by having the latter rubbed over it. 

The king's ſpeech ee aeef packs, 
ment, has been circulated through the United States 
more than a month ago. The popular leaders have 
been diverting themſelves with it. They triumph at 
obſerving, that it is teplete with complaints of the un- 
exampled and unprovoked hoſtility of the court of France 
chat while the profeſſions of neutral powers are repre- 
ſented as friendly, their armaments are mentioned as 
ſuſpicious and that there Namen Pr god 
to the American war.. 

A number of loyal refugees had. We. nut been 
permitted by Sir Henry Clinton to embody under proper 
officers, and to retaliate and make repriſals upon the 
Americans declared to be in actual rebellion againſt their 
longed to the , Maſſachuſetts, made an attempt upon 
Falmouth in Barnſtable county, but were repulſed by 

| Api the militia, They renewed it, but not ſucceeding, went 

off to Nantucket, and landed 200 men, entered the 

town, broke open warehouſes, and carried off large quanti- 
ties of oil, whalebone, molaſſes, ſugar, coffee, and every 
thing that fell in their way. They alſo carried off two 
brigs, loaded for the Weſt Indies, two or three ſchoon- 
ers, and a large number of boats. In a proclamation 
they left behind, they took notice of their having been 

impriſoned, compelled to abandon their dwellings, friends 

and connections, hatl their eſtates ſequeſtered, and been 
themſelves formally baniſhed, never to return on pain 
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of death. Thus circumſtanced, they conceive them 18. 
ſelves: warranted, hy che laws of God and man, to wage: 
war againſt their perſecutors, and to uſe every mean in 
cheir poer to obtanr compenſation foi their ſufferings. | 
The neus of the French king's' declaration of war, 
ſigned at Verſailles the -28th of June, and the capture 
of Dominica by tlie French, reached the continent as 
early as could be expected. By the accounts that ate 
given, the | Britiſh government had been at an unuſual 
lately covered with à numerous artilleryi ſent from Bri- 
rain ſor the purpoſe. But though there were 160 pieces 
of cannon and 40 mortars, the regular troops who com- 
poſed the garniſan, amounted only to about a hundred. 
Neither the importance nor the weakneſs. of: Dominica, 
eſcaped the attemion of the marquis de Bouille, gover- 
ſidence was at Martinico. He cherefore landed on the 
iland with about 2000 men, undet cover of ſome fri- 
and privateers, about day break of laſt September 
—— attack the different batteries 
and forts by land, as his marine farce did by ſea. The 
general, did all that could be expected, but defence was 104 
freitleſs; ſo that the lieutenant goverhor. Stuart,  to-fave 
the inhabitants from plunder and ruin, entered into a ca- 
pitulation, which was ſoon concluded. The terms were 
the moſt moderate that could be conceived; the marquis, 
out of his great humanity, having nearly agreed, wich- 
out diſcuſſion or reſerve, to every condition propoſed in 
favor of the people, whoſe only change was that of ſo- 
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2919-veneightths The ſimalleſt diſorder or pillage was not per- 
mitted and tha marquis, in lieu of plunder, rewarded. 
the ſoldiers and volunteers with a conſideruble gratuity 
in ready money. His ſtay was ſhort: he left a garriſon 
of 1500 men behind him. who with the Rrength of the 
_ works; and the powerful. artillery in their habds, will 
ö Denies efboeulty We art in en- 


; n been laid a — PIR 
on the exportation. of grain and flour: to theſe eaſtern 
ones; occaſioned a ſcarcity of bread at Boſton, What 
negte& of tillage by the huſbandman's being called off 
tu tie army, and diveys other cauſes, the inhabitants of 
the farming cowns- could not afford a fuffcient fupply 
ta da ſea· potts. Theſe have: fitted our a number of 
cruiſers, which in ſome inſtances have procured a tem- 
porary relief; but the trade and harbours upon the 
r 
. one veſſel from — their ſmall privateers | 
out of New Fot have taken ten from them .“ The 
halt month the Boſtonians were in great diftreſs for want 
April of flour: but the other day a cargo of it happily. arrived 
12. from Baltimore. The Maſſachuſettꝰs houſe of Termbly; 
judging it 'abſohutely neceſſary that ſo the army might 
. een good the wages 
Us of the col provided en nor done by ange 
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LETTER ii 


aue May 14s , 
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HE preſent letter al begin with 4 ene 
ſubject in the former—our Britiſh admiral Keppel. 
Wen he returned to Plymouth, he experienced the 
benefit ariſing from temperate conduct. Unanimity 
prevailed among the officers, and every exertion was 
made in refitting the ſhips : ſo that he failed on his ſecond 
cruiſe the 24th of Auguſt, and kept the ſea as long as 
left Breſt a week before ; but ſteered to the ſouthward, 
and amuſed themſelves about Cape Finiſterre; thus their 
who were in vain endeavouring to obtain intelligence of 
them. The French commerce now became a prey to 
the Britiſn cruiſers, in a degree which few former wars 
had equalled for the time, while the trade of Britain 
—— 4d 2225 hy 
of peace, 

The reception which aden. Keppel mer mith on his 
teturn from ſea, both at court and at the admiralty, 
equalled his moſt ſanguine expectations. An attempt 
however was made on his character from an unexpected 
quarter. Sir Hugh Palliſer, on the gth of December, 
preferred to the lords of the admiralty articles of accu - 
ſation againſt him, for offences ſuppoſed. te have been 
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2778. committed on the 27th of the preceding July, after 

having withheld them near five months. A few hours 
- after the charges were laid, the admiralty, without fur- 
ther inquiry, ſent him notice to prepare -for his trial. 
Sir Hugh mentioning in the houſe of commons, his 
having demanded a court martial on adm. Keppel, had 
the mortification to hear his conduct in ſo doing, and 

alſo in publiſning, a month before, in the newſpaper, a 
, vindication of his on behaviour on the 27th of July, 
openly. and without reſerve. condemned by every gen- 
gdeman;: of whatever ſide or party, who ſpoke on the 
occaſion . The admiral's trial commenced at Portſmouth 
1779. on the tk of January. He gave notice to the admi- 
raley, that he might find it uſeful to his defence to 
product his inſtructions. The admiralty communicated 
to him his majeſty s pleaſure, and informed him, that 
Being willing to run any hazard fot the benefit of the 
tate, he neither produced them to his council, nor 
eommunicated their contents. His trial was not cloſed 
till: the 11th of February; when the court acquitted 
him of every charge in the fulleſt, cleareſt, and to him 
moſt honorable terms: further declaring, that he had 
behaved as became a judicious, brave, and experienced 
officer. They marked the conduct of his accuſer in 
the body: of the ſentence, by declaring “ that the 
charge was malicious and ill- founded. The ſentence 
was a matter of notoriety the next day at Weſtminſter, 
when it was carried in the houſe of commons, with only 
one diſſenting voice, That the thanks of this houſe 
be given . &c. for his having 
tee gloriouly 
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N iluminations in London and Weſtminſter, were fuch as 
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gloriouſly upheld the honor of the Britiſh gag on the rns. 
27th and-28th of July.“ The thanks of the lords in 
nearly the ſame terms, were agreed to, four days after. 
Public and unuſual rejoicings, in various and remote 
parts of the kingdom, ſucceeded the ſentence. _ The 


have ſcarcely been exceeded upon any occaſion. Sir 
Hugh Palliſer having become the object of general 
odium, reſigned his ſeat at the admiralty board, his 
lieutenant generalſhip of the marines, and his govern- 
ment of Scarborough caſtle : he alſo vacated his ſeat in 

parliament, and only retained his vice-admiralſhip, as a 
qualification for his trial by a court martial, which was 
ordered-to be held upon him. The ſame began on the 
12th of April, and cloſed the 5th of May, the court 
having, after two days deliberation, agreed upon their 

ſentence. They gave it as their opinion, that his con- 

duct and behaviour on the 27th and 28th of July, were, 

in many reſpects, highly exemplary and meritorious: at 

the ſame time they could not help thinking it was in- 

cumbent upon him to have made known to his com- 

mander in chief the diſabled ſtate of his ſhip the Formi- 

dable. Notwithſtanding his omiſſion in that particular, 

the court were of opinion, that he was not, in any other 

reſpect, chargeable with miſoonduct or miſbehaviour on 

thoſe days, and therefore acquitted him. 

Lord Shuldham and commodore Rowley failed from 
Spithead, laſt December the 25th, with their reſpective 
ſquadrons, and a convoy of near 300 fail. His lord- 
ſhip returned after ſeeing the Weſt India and New York 
fleets ſafe to the diſtance of 226 leagues from the Lizard; 
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1779 force admiral Byron. On the 8th of March, | admiral 
Hughes, with ſix ſhips of the line under his command, 
having the Eaſt and Weſt India fleets under convoy, 
ſailed from St. Helens for the Eaſt Indies, accompanied 
by ſeveral other men of war, ſome in different ſervices, 
and others to return after attending the merchantmen 
to a certain latitude. 

Phe following accounts have been received from the 
Weſt: Indies. 

1. While the n re- 
ducing Dominica, admiral Barrington, with two ſhips 
of the line and ſome frigates, lay at Barbadoes, waiting 
merely for inſtructions which he had been ordered to ex- 
pe at that place, and which were not yet arrived. It 

© was the French declaration of war, publiſhed at Marti- 
nico, that firſt informed him of hoſtilities. The loſs 
of two of Sir Peter Parker's frigates, taken by the 
French on the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, proved alſo the 
earlieſt mean of conveying intelligence to that admiral, 
as well as to the government of Jamaica, where he was 
ſtationed, that a war had actually commenced. 

VN.“ ſooner did adm. Barrington receive information of 

the invaſion of Dominica, than he diſpenſed with the 

violation of his orders, and proceeded to its intended 
relief. He was too late, as the conqueſt was but the 
work of a day: his ſmall ſquadron however, removed 
the panic which had ſpread through the neighbouring 
iſtands, paves” e — 
the enemy. 

Count d Eſtaing failed from Boſton, and hc 

Hotham with-the troops under gen. Grant from Sandy 

Hook, each on the fame day far the Weſt Indies. 
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Both fleets were equally involved in a gale of wind while 778. 


on their paſſage. The Freneh were greatly diſperſed, 
which-probably ſaved the Britiſh convoy from the danger 
of encountering an unequal force, ſteering unknown to 
the commodore the like courſe with himſelf” The re- 
lative ſituation of the fleets was a ſecret to both com- 
manders : but they were ſo near on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, that a Britiſh brigantine with four horſes, fell into 
the hands of d' Eſtaing. The commodore's fleet was 
the moſt numerous; but he had the ſkill and happineſs 
ol keeping chem together during che gale, and of getting 


the ſtart of the count, ſo as to arrive without any other 


loſs than of the brig at Barbadoes, where he joined adm. 
Barrington on the 10th of December. | 


| = 
An expedition for the reduction of St. Lucie, was 


immediately undertaken without ſuffering the'troopy to 
land. Within two days they failed for the iſland; and 


the reſerve of the army, conſiſting of the 5th regitnent, 


with the grenadiers and light infantry of the whole, un- 
der general Meadows, landed at the grand Cul de Sac 


on the t3tht in the evening. That officer immediately 13. 


puſhed forward with his detachment, to the heights on 
the north fide of the bay, which were occupied by the 
French commandant with tlie regular forces and militia. 
Theſe poſts he ſoon forced. While this was doing, gen. 
Preſcot Hpded with five regiments, with which he 
guarded" the environs of the bay, and puſhed on ad- 
vanced poſts, ſo as to preſerve a communication during 
the night with the reſerve. When morning appeared, 
the reſerve, ſupported by Preſcot, advanced and took 
poſſeſſion of the ſmall capital of Morne Fortune. The 
cheyalier de Micoud made what defence he was able, 
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1778. but was compelled, by the ſuperiority of force, to retire 
from one poſt to another, as the Britiſh preſſed forward. 
Preſcot took poſſeſſion of the batteries and poſts in the 
rear of the reſerve as they advanced. Meadows-puſhed 
forward under the heat of a burning ſun, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the Viergie, which commanded: the north 
ſide of the Careenage harbour; and Sir Henry Calder, 
with the four remaining battalions, guarded-the landing- 
place, kept up the communication with the fleet, and 
ſent detachments to occupy ſeveral poſts on the moun- 
tains, which looked down upon and commanded the 
Woch fide of the grand Cul de Sac. 

| The laſt French flag on thoſe poſts, which. were in 

. - © fight among the neighbouring hills, was ſcarcely, ftruck, 

When count d Eſtaing appeared in view of the fleet and 
army with a prodigious force. Beſide his original 
ſquadron of twelve ſhips of tho line, he was accompanied 
by a numerous fleet of frigates, privateers, and tranſ- 
ports, with a land force eſtimated at gooo men. The 
count intended the reduction of Barbadoes, the Grenades, 
and St. Vincents. In his way to the firſt, where he ex- 

pected to have found Barrington with only two line of 
battle ſhips and a few frigates, he received intelligence 
of the attack on St, Lucie, which he might conſider 

as a circumſtance that ſeemed to throw the whole Britiſh 

force by ſea and land, an eafy prey into his hands. In 

all human probability, this muſt have been the inevi- 
table event, had he arrived twenty-four. hours ſooner: 
but the day being far advanced, he deferred his opera- 
tions till the enſuing morning. During the night, adm. 
Barrington exerted all his powers in getting the tranſ- 
ports warped into the bottom of the bay, to be as re- 
| mote 
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mote from danger as poſſible, and the ſhips of war 1778. 


line effectually to cover its entrance; which was ſtill fur- 
ther ſecured by a battery on the ſouthern, and another 
on the northern oppoſite points of land. His force 


brought into their reſpective ſtations, ſo as to form a 


conſiſted of a 74, a 70, two 64, and two 50 gun ſhips, Dec. 
beſide three frigates, - In the morning, the count ſtood *5* 
in with his whole fleet for the Careenage, apprehending . 


that the Britiſh: had not poſſeſſion of that part of the 


iſland. A well directed fire, which his own ſhip: re- 
ceived from one of thoſe batteries that had ſo lately 
changed maſters, convinced him of his miſtake, and 
made him bear away with his fleet and tranſports. He 
was apparently diſconcerted and at a loſs how to act; 
but after much heſitation, bore down with ten fail of the 
line upon che Britiſh ſquadron, juſt before noon, He 
met with ſo warm a reception from the ſhips-and bat- 


terles, that after a while he drew off. About four 
| o'clock, he made a freſh attack with twelve ſhips of the 


line; which was better ſupported and longer continued 
than the firſt. The French cannonade was concentrated 
within a narrower direction, and was heavier than before; 
but this effort was not more effectual than the former. 
The count's fleet fell into evident confuſion, and retired 
from action with great loſs. On the following day he 


plied to the windward, and anchored in the evening off 
Groſs Iſlet, about two leagues to the northward. The 


night and the next morning he ſpent in landing his 
troops in Choc bay, between Groſs Iſlet and the Careen- 
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age.. The ſame time was employed by the Britifh ad- 


er 
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3778 General Meadows with the reſerve, was * ſhut 


vp in the. peninſula of the Viergie ; for by his diſtance 
bb firyatian, as well as the decided ſuperiority. of the 


enemy, he was totally cut aff from the ſupport of the 


main body, any further than what might be derived from 


thoſe, batteries commanding the land approaches to the 


Viengie, which: that poſſeſſed. The good effect of thoſe 
pobtions, which had been taken by the Britiſh on their 
firſt landing, became now apparent to both armies. The 
chagrin and diſappointment of the French was great, 


4 .when after. landing they diſcovered that Sir H. Calder's 


brigade was in poſſeſſion of the mountains on the ſouth 
fide of the grand Cul de Sac; for the bombarding of 
the Britiſh, fleet, from thoſe. heights. was one great object 
they had in view; which, from the ſtrong poſitions taken 
by chat brigade, was unattainable without a general en- 


gagement by ſea and land, the ifſue of which the French 


were not as yet for trying. They determined upon di- 
recting their firſt effort ſeparately againſt Meadows. For 
this purpoſe, about 5000 of their beſt troops were drawn 
out, and advanced in three columns to attack the Bri- 
tiſh lines, reaching acroſs the Iſthmus, which, joins the 
Peninſula to the Continent. The right was led by count 


_ C'Efteing, the tentxe by Mr. Lovendahl, and the left 


by the marquis d Bouille. The remainder. of their 
troops were kept diſengaged to watch the motions of 
Preſcot s brigade, and to check any attempt to ſuccour 


Meadows. On the gear approach of the columns, they 


were enfiladed with great effect by the aforementioned = 
batteries; however, they ruſhed, on to che charge with 
great impetuolity, ſupported the conflict with much re- 
folution, and ſuffered conſiderably before they were en- 


I | | tirely 
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tirely repulſed. As ſoon as they had recovered their 1774. 
breath and order, they renewed the attack with the ſame 
eagerneſs as before; and were encountered with the fame 
determined reſolution. Though they ſuffered ſeverely 
in theſe two attacks, they again rallied, and returnecꝭ tu 
the charge the third time. The affair was now on 
decided. They were totally broken, and obliged to re- 
tire in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving their dead and 
wounded. in the power of the victors. Gen. Meadows 
was wounded ity the beginning of the action, but would 
not quit the field, nor have the aſſiſtance oſ the furgeons, 
till the matter was decided. The French while employ» 
ing their troops by land, attempted a diverſion by ſea, 
which had ſo little effect as to deferve no further notice, 
Their loſs was 400 killed upon the ſpot, 500 defperately 
wounded fo as to be incapable of ſervice, and'600'mare 
lightly wounded ; the whole amounting to a number 
„ eee thoſe whom: nen 


he ap pa hab agen a the 
iſland without making further attempts, and then-relin- 
quithed a conteſt which had only manifeſted the courage 
of the French, without yielding any profit. He em- 
barked his troops on the night of the 28th, and on the 
following day abandoned the iſland to its deſtiny. He 
was not out of ſight, when the chevalier de Micoud, 
with the principal inhabitants, offered to capitulate, 
and had favorable conditions granted them, which were 
ſigned onthe goth. nn 
the 6th of Januar. 
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1k 00 Scotland, which was violently oppoſed. The oppo- 


Feb. 
3. 


fition- originated in Gaſgow, the inhabitants of which 
are almoſt all on the ſide of adminiſtration in the Ame- 
riean conteſt . The general indignation againſt the de- 


ſign ſhowed itſelf in the different riots that happened at 


Edinburgh and Glaſgow in February. In the metro- 
polis, an attack was made upon a new houſe, in which 
the principal popiſn clergyman or biſhop, with four 
other families of the ſame perſuaſion dwelt, and in which 
a room was laid out for a chapel, about 34 feet long. 
The houſe was ſet on fire, and the flames continued 
until noon af the following day. The inhabitants with 
difficulty eſcaped alive. During the demolition of this 
tte main pillar of popery, as it was called, a detach- 
ment from the main body of the people reſorted to the 
old chapel... The houſe containing it was inhabited by 


ſieveral families (agreeable to cuſtom, and the nature 


of many buildings in that city) whoſe property and ef- 
ſects, as well as the inſide of the houſe and chapel, were 
totally deſtroyed, together with a conſiderable library 
directed their violence againſt the papiſts in other parts 


of the town, and totally deſtroyed the ſtock in trade and 


One or two ladies of faſhion of that communion were 


obliged to take refuge in the caſtle. They at length 


concluded upon the puniſhment or deſtruction of thoſe 


af whatever rank or religion, who had been 
ſuppoſed to favor the late deſign of obtaining a relaxa- 


tion of the laws againſt papiſts. Their firſt fury was 
pointed againſt Dr. Robertſon'the celebrated hiſtorian, 
Px. John Erfkine's Conſiderations on the Spirit of Popery, p. 31. 
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and to that of Mr. Croſbie an eminent advocate. The 1779» 
mob found the houſes of theſe gentlemen ſo well armed, 
and guarded with ſo determined a refolution by their 
breaking of ſome windows. The magiſtrates did not 
exert themſelves for the ſuppreſſion of the riots, till the 
laſt day of the week. The conduct of the magiſtrates 
in Glaſgow was widely different. The populace made 
their firſt and principal attack upon Mr. Bagnal, an 9. 
Engliſh papiſt from Staffordſhire, who had for ſeveral 
years eſtabliſhed and conducted a conſiderable manufac- 
tory of ſtone ware. They burnt his houſe, totally de- 
ſtroyed all the works for carrying on his buſineſs, and 
obliged him and his family to fly to the fields for their 
lives. But the meaſures purſued by the magiſtrates and 
principal inhabitants foon reſtored order and ſecurity. 
Mr. Bagnal was alſo ſpeedily acquainted, that he ſhould 
be reimburſed for every part of his loſſes to the utmoſt 
farthing. Toward the end of March, the citizens of 
Edinburgh agreed to make full reſtitution to the ſufferers 
in that city. Through this religious combuſtion, and 
the circumſtances attending it, adminiſtration have loft 
that firm hold of the temper and diſpoſition of the peo- 
EE which mann 
looſened. N? 
— ton dah: nd e neee 
Dutch veſſels bound for France, when laden with either 
naval ſtores or ſuppoſed French property. The mer- 
chants, owners and inſurers, complained to their high 
mightineſſes, by whoſe order a memorial vs preſented 
. Britiſh churt, which was far from having the de- 
F fired 
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n fred effect. The anſwer propoſed the purchaſing of the 
naval ſtores, the paying of»the freight, and the indem- 
nifying'the proprietors ; but exprefſed a determination 
to prevent, as much as poſſible, all naval and military 
ſtores being tranſported into the French ports, accom- 
panied however with an aſſurance, that all poſſible regard 
for the rights of their high mightineſſes ſhould be exer- 
ciſed, and that the ſtipulations and ſpirit of the treaties 
between the king and their high mightineſſes would be 
adhered to in the ſtrongeſt manner as far as.it ſhould be 
prafiicable—of which the Britiſh court would be judges, 
The merehants'-of Dort, Rotterdam and Amſterdam, 
not being ſatisfied with the anſwer, petitioned their high 
mightineſſes for redreſs againſt the Britiſh treatment of 
their flag, and the violences committed againſt their pro- 
perty. The States General concluded upon ſuch mea- 
ſures as ſhould meet the wiſhes of the petitioners, and 
determined upon an augmentation of the fleet ſor their 
protection. Sir Joſeph Yorke after that, on the 22d of 
laſt November, propoſed in a memorial by his ſove- 
reign's order, a conference with their high mightineſſes 
upon what was moſt proper to be done reſpecting the 
articles of complaint. The States General declined the 
of the treaty between them and Great Britain. The 
French king had in a regulation of the preceding July, 
concerning the navigation of neutral veſſels, reſerved to 
by the firſt article, in caſe the belligerent powers ſhould 
not grant the like within the ſpace of fix months. The 
like not being granted on the part of Britain, the king 


ordered ſuch revocation, with reſpect to the ſubjects of 
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the Dutch republic; but excepted the cities of Arnſter- 1779. 
to perſuade the republic to procure from the court of 
London the ſecurity of unlimited liberty to their flag. 
This meaſure was conlidered by chat court, as deſigned 

to cauſe the republic to quarrel with Great Britain, andi 
occaſioned the preſentment of a memorial by Sir Joſeph April 
Yorke, in the name of his ſovereign, to che States Ge- % 
neral; in which the literal and ſtrict obſer vance of the 
treaty inſiſted upon by them is pronounced incompatible 
with the ſecurity of Britain, and contrary to the ſpirit 

and ſtipulations of all the future treaties between the 
cannot depart. from the neceſſity he is under of enclud- 
ing the tranſportation of naval ſtores to the ports of 
France, and particularly timber, even if they are eſcorted 
by men of war; but flatters hinmſelf, that he fhall never 
be obliged to take other meaſures toward the republic, 
than thoſe mon — and good we- = 
dictate; 

—— e ee eee ee 
a f e tome at Breſt, ſo that the repair of 
count d' Orvilliers' fleet has been exceedingly hindered. 
The Ville de Paris, which ſufftred much in the engage- 
ment with admiral Keppel, will not be ready ſor ſea, 
there was not a maſt fit ſor her in alt Breſt . A num 
ber of ſtore ſhips however got in from Holland, ſo that 
were prepared and tipped out from different ports nearly 
2 ſame time; one mn cnrneyy nee 

» Advocate MI Political Memoim. * 
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17%. nico, to reinforce count d'Eſtaing. Another Auer the 


marquis de Vaudreuih with a land force,” ſailed for Africa, 
and has taken the Britiſh forts, ſettlements, factories 
and property, at Senegal and other parts of that coaſt. 


7778. The Engliſh Eaſt India company, foreſeeing actual 


hoſtilities, reſolved; very ſoon after the delivery of the 
French reſcript, on a bold and deciſive meaſure, for the 
final reduction of the French power in India, and con- 
ducted the buſineſs with unuſual ſecrecy. Their in- 
ſtru&zons were happily conveyed with uncommon expedi- 
tion, and preparations were immediately made for be- 
ſieging Pondicherry. Gen. Munro inveſted the fortreſs 
clofely* on the 21ſt of laſt Auguſt, with an army of 
10,500 men, including '1 500 Europeans. But before 
chis had taken place, there was a warm engagement be. 
tween Sir Edward Vernon, with a ſmall ſquadron, and 
Monſieur Tronjolly commanding the like, in which the 
French were ſo roughly handled, that to eſcape a ſecond 
action they abandoned the garriſon to their fate on the day 
Pondicherry was inveſted. The garriſon amounted to near 
3566 men, of which 900 were Europeans. They were 
conimanded by Mr. de Bellecombe, who diſputed every 
point of his ground, and perſevering to the laſt extre- 
mity in a determined and noble defence, held out to the 
ttb df October. An honorable capitulation was al- 
lowed in teſtimony of the garriſon's' gallantry, and every 
that did not interfere with the public benefit 
wis'apreed th. Fhe factories at Chanderiagor, Yaman 
and Karical, with che — — had 

been” reduced before the capi SGI Do, 
1779 The Ne York; Quebec, and — fleets, 
* ee under the convoy of adm. Ar- 
ö buthnor, 
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buthnot, ſailed from Spithead : the admiral, with a ſqua- 2779. 
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\HE diſaſters which followed — i, 
aftex the landing of the Britiſh in Georgia, rouſed 


the South Carolinians vigorouſly to oppaſe the extenſion 


of. their) conqueſts. By an almoſt unanimous voice, 
they choſe John Rutledge eſq; their governor,; and to 
him and his council was delegated, by the legiſlature, 


tem neceſſary for the public good.” In execution of 
this. truſt, a body of militia were aſſembled, ſtationed 
at Orangeburgh near the centre of the ſtate, and. kept 
in-conſtant readineſs. to march  whitherſoeyer the public 
ſervice required. The governor ſent orders to gen. Wil- 
lamſon, and directed him to puſh parties into Georgia, 
and deſtroy all the cattle, horſes, proviſions and carri- 


ages they ſhould meet with in that ſtate, Gen. Lincoln April 
n 16, 


the innocent and guilty, the aged and. infirm, &g. and 


that-it is an indiſpenſable duty, would have led me to 


the diſagrecable taſk of making the above remarks, ſo 


I ſhall 


power e co do every thing that. appeared to him and 


concluded with ſaying— As nothing but a. conviction 
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een however my own feel- 


ings may have been hurt. The order; if ar all need- 
ful, ſhould have gone from the continental general, 


whom congreſs had empowered to command in that de- 


partment... He in a letter of the preceding day, wrote 
to the preſident of eongreſ Wie have lately exchanged 
ſome priſoners, thoſe who have come out are in a moſt 


| miſerable condition, few of them fit for ſervice, Their 


treatment on board the priſon ſhips, and the meaſures 
adopted to oblige them to renounce their allegiance to 
the United States, and engage them in the Britiſh ſer- 
vice, have'been cruel and unjuſtifiable, many inliſted 


— IIEEOREIAEUL oy 


ing ſtate,” Wy St. a+ vg + 


April Am eee bent ur ebe eee head quer- | 
"+ ters at Black-fwamp; when it was agreed That as 


23. 


29. 


the number of militia in camp, with thoſe at gen. Wil- 
liamſon's camp, and goo promiſed from Orangeburgh, 
and 700 from North Carolina now in the ſtate, amount- 
ed to eco men; they would collect the remainder near 
to Auguſta (after leaving 1000 here and at Puryſburgh) 
and eroſs the Savannah, take ſome ſtrong ground in 
Georgia, prevent the enemy's receiving ſupplies from 


the back parts of the country, circumſcribe them within 


their narrow limits, and nt their junction with the 
unfriendly and the ſavages, in Georgia and in the back 
parts of this ſtate.” The general began his march, leav- 
ing at Black · amp and Puryſburgh,” the th and part 
of the ad regiment of South Carolina, and about 800 
militia under gen. Mouitrie. When the American army 
was 150 miles up the Savannah, gen. Prevoſt availed 
ne of that moment, and croſſed over to Puryſburgh 

| with 
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_ with-2400 men: he had beſide a conſiderable body of 1779 
Indians. The firſt night after entering Carolina, he 
made a forced march in hope of attacking Moultrie at 
Black- ſwamp, but was three hours too late. The latter 
toſh's- party, which had made a timely retreat from 
Puryſburgh, took poſt at Tulifinny bridge, to prevent 
the further incurſion of the Britiſh, and to keep between 
them and Charleſtown. Gen. Lincoln, on -information 
of theſe movements, immediately detached 300 choſen May | 
continental troops to reinforce Moultrie, leſt he ſhould ** 
be miſtaken-in his idea, that Prevoſt only intended a 
feint to divert him from his general plan;- in -purſuit of 
which he croſſed the Savannah near Auguſta, and march- 
ed for three days down the country toward the capital 
of Georgia. But being informed by Moultrie's letters 
of the 4th and 5th, that his number of men was greatly 
diminiſhed by the deſertion of the militia, and that he 
was obliged to retire before the enemy, Lincoln recroſſed 
the river and country, as faſt as poſſible, to come up 
wich Prevoſt. Moultrie had no cavalry to check the - 
advancing foe ; who met with ſcarce any other interrup- 
tion in their march, than the deſtruction of all the bridges 
by the retreating Americans. The abſence of the main 
army under Lincoln, the retreat of Moultrie, the plun- 
dering and devaſtations of the invaders,” and above all 
the dread of the royal auxiliaries, the Indians, diffuſed 
2 general panic among the inhabitants, and induced 
many to apply to the Britiſn for protection. The faci- 
lity with which their army proceeded through the coun- 
try, added to the repeated ſuggeſtions of the friends to 
"I government, who * aſſured Prevoſt, that 
Charleſ- 
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1779 · Charleſtown would certainly ſurrender at his approach, 


induced him to-change his original plan, and puſh for 
the place. Had he deſigned it at firſt, and continued 
his march with the ſame rapidity he began it, he would 
probably have carried the town by a coup-de-main ; 


but he halted two or three days, when advanced more 


than half the diftance. In this interval the heut. gover- 
nor and the council made the greateſt exertions to for- 
tify it on the land fide. All the houſes in the ſuburbs | 


were burnt. Lines and abbatis were in a few days car- 


ried from Aſhley to Cooper rivers. Cannon were mount- 


11. 


ed at proper intervals acroſs the whole extent of Charleſ- 
town neck. The militia of the vicinity were ſummon- 
ed to the defence of the place; and they generally obey- 
ed. Gen. Moultrie's retreating army, gov. Rutledge's 
militia from Orangeburgh, and the detachment of choſen 
continental troops under col. Harris, which marched 
near. forty miles a day. for four days ſucceſſively, all 
reached Charleſtown on the gth and ioth of May. 
Nine hundred of. the Britiſh army, their main body 


and baggage being left on the ſouth ſide of Aſhley river, 


croſſed the ferry, and ſoon appeared before the town. 
The ſame day count Pulaſki's legionary corps of infan- 
try croſſed Cooper river to Charleſtown, They had 
ſcarcely arrived two hours, when he led 80 of them out 
of the lines, and ſtationed: them in a valley behind a 
ſmall breaſt work, with the view of drawing the Britiſh 
into an ambuſcade. He advanced a mile beyond his 
infantry, and joined a party of regular horſe, and mount- 
ed militia volunteers, and with that force engaged. the 
Britiſh cavalry for a while, and then retreated to his 


"xs who ſom. an. e i engage had quitted 


their 


. 
£ 
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their breaſt work, and ſo rendered abortive the advantage 377% 
of the intended ambuſcade, and were hy ſuperior numbers 
compelled to retreat. Pulaſki however by diſcovering” 
the greateſt intrepidity, and-by-ſucceſsfut perſomal ren- 
counters with individuals of the Britiſh- cavalry, had a 
of the citizens; - Major Huger, a diſtingurſhed officer, 
while commanding a party without the lines, was killed 
at night through miſtake by his countrymen. That the 
town might not be carried by ſurpriſe or # ſudden a- 
fault, tar-barrels were lighted up in front of the works. 
Its defence reſted, on the exertions of 3300 men, the 


greater part of whom were militia, wholly unacquainzed 


with military operations. Gen. Lincoln was 
with all expedition for its relief, but his titnely arrival 


was dubious, and the criſis extremely haaardous q a pro- 
poſition was therefore made by the civil authority to 
gen. Prevoſt That South Carolina would remain in 
a ſtare of neutrality, till the cloſe of the wur and then 
follow the fate of its neigtibours, on condition the royal 
army would withdraw. The Britiſn commander re- 
jetted rhis advantageous offer, alleging that he did not 
come in a legiſlative capacity; and inſiſted, . That as 
the garriſon was in arms, they ſhould ſurrender priſoners 
of war:? upon this they prepared for ſuſtaining-an im- 
mediate” aſſault, but Prevoſt fearing the conſtequences, 
declined making it. Some days after, he took an en- 
preſs coming from Lincoln: upon reading it and diſco— 
vering the movements and intentions of the latter, he 3 
cried out aloud, that he expected to be between two 
fires, and precipitately quitted his ground, recrofſed 
Vox. III. ho 8 . Aſhley 
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AAR river, and to avoid [Lincoln's army, now in his 
rear, filed off from the main land to the iſlands on the 
ſea caſt. Both armies; encamped within 30 miles of 
June Charleſtawa, watching each other's motipns till the 20th 
of June, hen a part of the, Britiſh army intrenched at 
Stono terry was attacked. By a preconcerted plan, a 
feint was to have been made from James iſland with a 
body of militia from Charleſtown, at the moment when 
gen. Lincoln began the attack from the main; but from 
miſmanagement they did not reach their place of deſti- 
nation till ſeveral hours after. the action. The Ameri- 
can army conſiſted of about 1200 men, only half conti- 
nentals, Who were poſted on the left, while the North 
and South Carolina militia occupied the right. Col. 
Malmedy led a corps of light infantry on the right, and 
lieut. col. Henderſon on the leſt. The Virginia militia 
and the cavalry formed a corps of reſerve, The Britiſh 

| force conſiſted of 6 or 00 men. They had redoubts, 
With a line of communication, and field pieces, advan- 
tageoully poſted in the intervals, and the whole ſecured 
with an abbatis. That they might be haraſſed, or tulled 
into ſecurity, they were - alarmed by ſmall parties, for 
ſeveral nights preceding the action. When the attack 
was made, co companies of the 7 1ſt regiment ſallied 
out to ſupport. the picquets. Henderſon ordered his 
light infantry to charge them, on which they inſtantly 
retreated; only nine of them got ſafe within their lines. 
All the men at the Britiſn field pieces, between their re- 
goupts, were either killed or wounded. The attack was 
continued for an hour and twenty minutes, and the aſ- 
© ſailants had manifeſtly the advantage; but the appearance 
of a reinforcement, to prevent which the feint from 
12 x 2 | James 
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James iſland was intended, made a. retreat neceſſary. 779 
The whole garriſon ſallied out on the Americans: their 


light troops however ſo effectually retarded the Britiſh, 


that they not only retreated with regularity, but brought 
off their wounded with fafety. - Lincoln loſt in killed 
and wounded 146, beſide 155 miſſing. This attack ac- 


celerated the retreat of the enemy, who with great aſſi- 


duity and fatigue, paſſed over from iſland to iſland until 
they arrived at Beaufort, from whence they had an open 
and free communication with Georgia by water, whither 
moſt of them went, leaving à ſufficient garriſon under 
col. Maitland. 


This incurſion into South Carolina added much to the 


wealth of the officers, ſoldiers and followers of the camp, 
and ſtill more to the diſtreſſes of the inhabitants, The 


negroes, allured with hopes of freedom, repaired in great 


numbers to the royal army; and to recommend them- 


ſelves to their new maſters, diſcovered where their owners 


had concealed their property. It is ſuppoſed, that the 


Britiſh carried out of the ſtate about 3000 ſlaves, many 


of whom were ſhipped off and fold in the Weſt Indies ; 
but the inhabitants loſt upward of 4000, cach worth on 


an average about fifry-ſix pounds ſterling. Several hun- 


dreds of them died of the camp fever; and numbers, 


laboring under diſeaſes and afraid to return home, pe- 
riſhed in the woods. The royal army alſo plundered 
the planters of ſeveral rice barrels full of plate. They 
ſpread over a conſiderable extent of country, and ſmall 
parties viſited every houſe, ſtripping it of whatever was 
moſt- yaluable, and rifling the inhabitants of their mo- 
ney, rings, jewels and other perſonal ornaments ; and 
yet what was deſtroyed by the ſoldiers was fu [ſed to 

S 2 . be 
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1779 · be of more value than what they carried off. The de- 


vaſtations committed by them were ſo enormous, as that 


a particular relation of them would fcarcely be credited 


by people at a diſtance, though the fame could be at- 


teſted by hundreds of eye-witnefſes. It will be nearly 
as difficult to credit another ſpecies of depredation which 


certain Americans have committed upon gen. Waſhing- 


ton's property. Nis debtors have been diſcharging in 
paper currency (at the rate of a ſhilling in the pound, 
through the depreciation) bonds, which ought to have 
been paid him, and would have been realized before he 


left Virginia, but for his indulgence, Seven thouſand 
pounds ſterling would not compenſate the loffes he might 


have avoided by remaining at home, and attending a 
little to his own concerns. Alas! what is virtue come 


to! What a miſerable change has four years produced 


in the temper and difpofition of many of the ſons of 


10. 


America! It atmoſt furpaſſes belief ! 


Sir Henry Clinton diſpatched Sir George Collier and 


gen. Matthew, with about 2000 men beſide 500 marines, 


to make a deſcent upon Virginia. They failed for Portſ- 


mouth, and upon their arrival landed rhe troops at a 


diſtance; then marched and took immediate poſſeſſion 
' of the town, which was defencelefs. The remains of 
"Norfolk on the oppoſite fide of the river felt of courſe 
into their hands. On the approach of the fleet and army 
the Americans burnt ſeveral veſſels; others were ſaved 
and poſſeſſed by the Britiſh. The guards were puſhed 
forward 18 miles by night to Suffolk, where they arrived 
by day light, and proceeded to deſtroy a magazine of 
Proviſions, together with the veſſels and naval ftores 


"OE OO 4 dir deftruttion was Carried on at 


Kemp's 
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Kemp's landing, Goſport, Tanner's Creek, and other 1779s 


places in that quarter; nor were the frigates and armed 


veſſels leſs active or ſucceſsful in their ſervice. Within 


the fortnight that the fleet and army continued upon the 


coaſt, the loſs of the Americans was prodigious. Above 
130 veſſels of all forts, including fome privateers and 
ſhips of force, were deſtroyed or taken by them; 17 
prizes were brought away, beſide 3000 hogſheads of 
tobacco, which fell into their poſſeſſion at Portſmouth, 
Except the houſe of a widow and the church, they burnt 
every houſe in Suffolk ; and all the principal houſes of 
gentlemen in their route ſhared the ſame fate. The 
Virginia aſſembly reſolved, © that the governor be re- 
quired to remonſtrate to the Britiſh commander againſt 
ſuch a cruel and unprecedented manner of waging war, 
not authorized by any civilized nation: but a ſufficient 


military force to back it was wanting. The fleet and 


army, with their prizes and booty, arrived ſafe at New 
York before the expiration of the month. The troops 
were joined to others going up the North river to attack 
the poſts of Stoney · point and Verplank, where the Ame- 
ricans had begun to conſtruct ſtrong works, for keep- 
ing the lower communication open between the eaſtern 


and ſouthern ſtates. Gen. Vaughan landed with the 


greater part an the eaſt ſide; while the remainder, ac- 
companied by Sir H. Clinton, advanced further up, land- 
ed on the weſt ſide, and took poſſeſſion of Stoney- point 


30. 


without oppoſition. Directiy oppoſite, the Americans 


had completely finiſhed a ſtrong fort, which was defend - 
ed by four pieces of artillery, and a garriſon of abaut 
70 men. But it was commanded by Stoney- point; to 


the ſummit of whoſe rocks cannon and mortars were 


S 3 dragged 
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1779. dragged up during the night. By five in the morning, 
a battery was. opened, which poured a ſtorm of fire over 
on the fort; while Vaughan with his diviſion, making | 
a long circuit through the hills, arrived, and cloſely in- 
veſted it by land. The garriſon finding themſelves to- 
tally overpowered, ſurrendered priſoners of war. Sir H. 
Clinton moving his main body up the North River, oc- 
caſioned the American army's moving from their en- 
campment at Middle Brook toward Weſt- point, for 
which they were in no ſmall apprehenfion, the garriſon 
being few, and the fort not complered. Sir H. Clinton 
gave immediate direction for perfecting the works of 
both poſts, and particularly for putting Stoney- point in 
the ſtrongeſt ſtate of defence: for their better ſupport, 
and with a view to further operations, he encamped his 
army at Phillipſburgh, about half. way down the river 
to New York iſland. By the loſs of thefe poſts, the 
Jerſey people were obliged to make a circuit of about 
90 miles through the mountains, to communicate e wich 
the ſtates eaſt of Hudſon's river. 
We muſt here ſuſpend our account of the operations 
under the direction of Sir 1 1 iT attend to very 
different expeditions. 
One was ordered to be ſet on foot oy lieut. governor 
Hamilton of Detroit, who was to be joined in the ſpring 
of this- year by 200 Indians” from Mechilimainoi, and 
500 Cherokees and Chickaſaws, and other nations: theſe 
were to penetrate up the Ohio to Fort Pitt, ſweeping 
Kentucky on their way, having light. braſs cannon for 
the purpoſe. He was to be joined by all the Indians 
that could be procured; and had no doubt of forcing 
all Mr "Auguſta, "Deſtruction | from every quarte 
ſeemet 
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ſeemed to hover over the Virginia back ſewers. Tol. 
Clarke hearing that Hamilton (who had taken paſt at 
St. Vincent on the 1 5th of laſt December; and had for- 
tified the ſame to be ready for, and favor the expedition) 
had weakened himſelf by ſending away his Indians againſt 
the frontiers, formed the deſperate reſolution of attacle- 
ing him, as the only probable-expedient for ſaving tlie geb. 
country. After many difficulties he arrived unexpect- 23+ 
edly to the enemy, and made an aſſault. The town 
immediately ſurrendered, and aſſiſted in the ſiege of the 
fort. The next day Hamilton in the evening, agreed 
to ſurrender the garriſon priſoners of war, in all 79, 
with conſiderable ſtores. Clarke had marched acrofs 
the country with only 130 men, being all he could raiſe. 
He was 16 days on his route, through the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon, drowned lands, &c. While engaged with 
Hamilton, an Indian party, who had been to war, re- 
turned, knowing nothing of him and his men; Clarke 
ſent a number to give them battle, took nine of them, 
and releaſed two priſoners. Hearing of a convoy of 
proviſions and goods on their way from -Detroit, he de- 
tached a party of 60 men in armed boats, which met 
them before they got intelligence of their danger 40 
leagues up the river, and made a prize of the whole, 
taking 40 priſoners, and about 10,0001. worth of goods 
and proviſions. By Clarke's attacking Hamilton, the 
intended expedition of the enemy was ruined. The 
colonel, on his return, tranſmnitted to the Virginia coun- 


Philip Dejain, juſtice of peace for Derrvir, and William 
Lamothe, capt. of volunteers, egg 8 


ſoners of war jn the Illinois country. Sig e 
84 The 
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The beard proceeded to conſider them ; and found, 
that Hamilton had incited the Indians to perpetrate their 


-accuſtomed cruelties on the citizens of the United States 
«had at the time of his captivity, ſent conſiderable de- 
tachments of Indians againſt the frontiers, and had 


+ aftually appointed a great council of them to meet 
nim, and concert the operations of the preſent campaign 


8 -—and that he gave ſtanding rewards for ſcalps. It alſo 


appeared to them, that Dejain was, on all occaſions, the 
willing and cordial inſtrument of Hamilton; and that 
Lamothe was a captain of the volunteer ſcalping parties 


of Indians and whites. They therefore reſolved to ad- 


April 


19. 


viſe the governor, that they ſhould be put in irons, con- 
fined in the dungeon of the public jail, debarred the 


uſe of pen, ink and paper, and excluded all converſe, 


except with their keeper, being conſidered as fit ſubjects 
on which to begin the work of retaliation. The gover- 
nor gave orders accordingly. 

Colonel Gooſe Van Schaick marched from Fort 
Schuyler toward Onondaga on Lake Ontario, which he 
deſtroyed with a large quantity of grain, . cattle, horſes, 
arms and ammunition, except ſuch as he could conve- 
niently bring off. Twelve Indians, moſtly warriors, were 
killed, and 34 made priſoners, the reft fled to the woods, 
This expedition was performed in about five days and 
2 half, (the diſtance going and returning 180 * 
and without the loſs of a ſingle man. 

The Britiſh generals were divided upon the ſubject, 


ether or no to carry on a predatory war againſt the 


Americans: They ſent home, anc ſubmitted it to the 
miniſtry, who determined in favor of waſte and rapine. 


2 * Mr. ee eee Trum- 
bull 
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bull and to the committee for. foreign affairs, letters 1779. 


dated Paris, April 6, 1779, mentioning “ I have re- 
ceived intelligence, that it is Juſt determined in the Bri- 
tiſh cabinet, to ſend over immediate orders to New 
York for an expedition through the Sound up Connec- 
ticut river. The enemy are to land at Weathersfield, 
and proceed by land to New Hayen bay, where they 
are to embark, after having plundered, burnt and de- 
ſtroyed all in their way.” A member of the committee 
wrote to his correſpondent, on the 16th of July, „Ar- 
thur Lee had intelligence, on the 6th of April, of the 
deſign upon Fairfield, but contrary winds and captures 
of his originals, have prevented our getting ſeaſonable 
warning.” Sir H. Clinton having received the miniſte- 
rial inſtructions, proceeded in conformity to the ſpirit 
of them, only varying circumſtances fo far as that re- 
quired, Sir George Collier, with the neceſſary ſhips of 
war and tranſports, and gov. Tryon at the head of 2600 
land forces, ſeconded by gen. Garth, were appointed to 
the predatory expedition. While in the Sound, the 
commanders joined in an addreſs to the inhabitants of 
Connecticut, which they ſigned on the 4th of July. In 
that they invited and urged them to return to their duty 
and allegiance ; and promiſed all, remaining peaceably 
in their uſual place of reſidence, protection in perſon 
and property, excepting the civil and military officers 

of the government ; but threatened thoſe who ſlighted 
the warning. The addreſs was merely farcical, for in- 
ſtead of leaving them to conſult each other upon the muita- 
tion, as they ſtated it, they employed force before the 
people had time to conſult each other after the invita 
Lon was received. 


The 
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i719. The troops were landed early on Monday morning, 
a thoſe under Tryon at Eaſt-Haven, and thoſe under Garth 
at Weſt-Haven. The laſt marched for New-Haven, 
which they entered between twelve and one, after being 
much haraſſed and galled on their way by the militia, 
and others who joined them. The town was delivered 
up to promiſcuous plunder, a few inſtances of protec- 
tion excepted. Whigs and tories, indiſcriminately though 
not univerſally, had their money, plate, rings and other 
articles taken from them ; and much of their furniture, 
which could not be carried off, was wantonly deſtroyed 
—all the Weſt India goods and proviſions were ſerved 
the ſame; In ſuch ſcenes of confuſion, individuals could 
not eſcape perſonal abuſe. The militia were collecting 
in ſuch a manner, and the ſoldiers had got ſo diſordered 
by liquor, that the next morning the troops made a 
ſudden retreat, without tarrying either to execute the 
original deſign of burning the town, or even to fire a 
fingle houſe in it. When they had provided for their 
own ſafety, they ventured to burn ſome ſtores on the 
long wharf. At Eaſt-Haven, where Tryon commanded 
in perſon, ſeveral dwelling houſes were burnt, the cattle 
alſo were wantonly killed in the adjoining fields. By 
the afternoon, the militia became ſo numerous, and 
crowded fo cloſe upon him, that he retreated on board 
july the fleet, which in the evening ſailed for Fairfield. There 
7- the troops landed. about three o'clock on Wedneſday 
agatternoon. As they anchored off the town in the morn- 
ing the militia had ſome little time for gollecting. Gov. 
Tryon ſent by a flag to col. Whiting, who commanded 
them, the addreſs; and gave him an hour's time to 
conſider, and to anſwer ſo as to ſave the town. The 
fs N colonel 
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colonel replied in behalf of the Connecticut inhabitants, 1779. 
The flames have now preceded their anſwer to your 
flag, and they will perſiſt to oppoſe to the utmoſt, * 
power which is exerted againſt injured innocence;“ 
dated 7th July, ſun- ſet. That night and the next morn- 


ing, they plundered and laid the town in aſhes, burning 
the meeting-houſe, epiſcopal church, and the buildings 
in general, to the compaſs of two miles round, fo as 
to reach Green-farms, though not Greenfield. On the 
"Thurſday they retreated to their ſhipping, the militia 
becoming more numerous than at New-Haven. They 
eroſſed the Sound to the ſhore of Long Ifland ; and 
from thence ſailed afterward to Norwalk, whoſe fate was 
- ſimilar to that of Fairfield. The numbers killed and 
wounded on each {ide during theſe ravages were incon- 
ſiderable. But the conflagration liſt ſtands thus—burnt 
at Norwalk 2 houſes of public worſhip, 80 dwelling 
houſes, 87 barns, 22 ſtores, 17 ſhops, 4 mills and 5 
veſſels—at Fairfield 2 houſes of public worſhip, 82 
dwelling houſes, 55 barns, 15 ſtores and 15 ſhops—ar 
Green-farms 1 houſe: of worſhip, 15 dwelling houſes, 
11 barns and ſeveral ſtores —beſide the ſtores burnt at 
New-Haven and the houſes at Eaſt-Haven. The pre- 
vailing humanity of my countrymen, will not reliſh theſe 
depredations in their genuine appearance, the accounts 
therefore tranſmitted or publiſhed, muſt be dreſſed up fo 
as to make them palatable with the public: but be aſ- 
ſured, that the burnings were deſigned, and without 
ſufficient provocation, both as to private and public 
buildings ; ſome of the latter, and many of the former, 
were to my knowledge not near to, but even at a con- 
W diſtance from other edifices.— That gen. Tryon 
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1779. was not averſe to engaging in ſuch a ſervice as Lee 


July 
. 


mentioned the cabinet to have determined upon, is in- 
ſerred from the animoſity he has to thoſe who are at- 
tached to the American cauſe. He was however ſtopped 
from all further progreſs, by an order from Sir H. Clinton 
for the return of the fleet and troops. Some real or 
expected movement in the American army might 
produce ſuch an order. 

No ſooner did gen. Waſhington obſerve how Sir H. 
Clinton had ſtrengthened the poſts of Stoney-point and 
Verplank, than he entertained the deſign of attacking 
them. Toward the end of June, he ordered that a 
truſty intelligent perſon ſhould be employed to go into 
the works of the firſt: and on the 8th of July, he was 
informed by a deſerter, that there was a ſandy beach, 
on the ſouth ſide of it, running along the flank of the 
works, and only obſtructed by a flight abbatis, which 


might afford an eaſy and ſafe approach to a body of 


troops. He formed plans for attacking both poſts at 


the ſame inſtant ; the executions of which were intruſted 
with gen. Wayne and gen. Howe. All the Maſſachu- 
ſetts light infantry marched from Weſt-point under 
lieut, col. Hull, in the morning of the 1 5th, and joined 
Wayne at Sandy-beach, 14 miles from Stoney-point. 
The general moved off the ground at twelve o'clock. 
The roads being exceedingly bad and narrow, and the 
troops having to paſs over high mountains, through 
difficult defiles and deep moraſſes, were obliged to move 


in fingle files the greateſt part of the way. This and 


the great heat of the day, occaſioned ſuch delay, that 
it was eight in the evening ere the van arrived within a 


mile and a half of the enemy, where the men formed 


into 
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officers, with gen. Wayne, returned from reconnoitring 
the works. At half after eleven o'clock, the whole 
moved forward, the van of the right conſiſting of 150 
volunteers, under lieut. col. Fleury, the van of the left, 
conſiſting of 100 volunteers, under major Stewart, each 


with unloaded muſkets and fixed bayonets, preceded by 


a brave and determined officer, with twenty picked men, 
to remove the abbaris and other obſtructions. The laſt 
and the overflowing of the moraſs in front, by the ride, 
prevented the aſſault's commencing till about 20 minutes 
after twelve. Previous to it, Wayne placed himſelf at 
the head of the right column, and gave the troops the 
moſt pointed orders not to fire on any account, but place 
their whole dependence on the bayonet, which order 


was faithfully obeyed. Such was the ardor of the troops, 


that, in the face of a moſt tremendous and inceſſant fire 
of muſketry, and from cannon loaded with grape ſhot, 
they forced their way at the point of the bayonet, 
through every obſtacle, and both columns met in the 
centre of the enemy's works nearly at the ſame inſtant. 
Fleury ſtruck their ſtandard with his own hand. Not- 
withſtanding the provocations given by the plunderings 
and burnings at New Haven, Eaft Haven, Fairfield and 
Green-farms, of which they had heard, fuch was the 
kimanity of the continental ſoldiers, that they ſcorned 
to take the lives of the foe calling for mercy, ſo that 
there were but few of the enemy killed upon the occa- 
fion. Great is the triumph of the Americans upon the 
ſucceſs of this enterpriſe ; and juſtly, for it would have 
done honor to the moſt veteran troops, . Wayne had 
but 1 5 killed, and 83 wounded, not above 30 of whom 
[ will 
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1779 will be finally loſt to the ſervice. The general himſelf 
received a ſlight wound in the head with a muſket ball; 
bur it did not- prevent his going on with-the troops; and 
he is not included in' the wounded. The enemy had 
only 63 killed. Lieut. col. Johnſon, who. commanded 
the fort, with other officers and ee Ng 00 

© $43, were made priſoners. | 

The attack upon Verplank, intruſted with gen. e 
miſcarried partly through delays occaſioned by high 
winds, which prevented the timely tranſportation of ar- 
tillery; but chiefly through the troops neglecting to take 

oxes with them. The enemy, upon their approach, 
broke down all the bridges, and thereby cut off the 
communication by land. Beſore Howe could receive 

the means for conſtructing temporary bridges, Sir H. 
Clinton marched up troops ſufficient to ſave the place. 

Gen. Waſhington not being in ſufficient force to hold 

+ poſſeſſion of Stoney-Point, reſolved. upon the removal 
of the cannon” and ftores, and upon the deſtruction of 

the works; which were accompliſhed with all diſpatch. 
About a week before, a. certain officer, whoſe ſtation 

gave him the opportunity of catching deſerters from the 
American camp, was ſo enraged at their being very nu- 
merous, that he informed the general he, would cut off 

the head of the next that fell into his hands: the general 

wrote immediately, and prohibited ſuch execution; but 
it had taken place ere the letter was received, and the 
head was forwarded to gen. Waſhington. He was 
ſhocked. at receiving it, and alſo greatly alarmed from 

an apprehenſion of its exciting a general diſguſt and un- 
eaſineſs among the people at large, ſhould it be known. 
Expreſs orders were given to the officer to conduct him- 
| 8 felf 
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ſelf properly for the future ; his raſhneſs was bervn dl ps 


atoned for in meaſure, by his contributing much to the 
ſucceſs of the enterpriſe againſt Stoney- point. 


Congreſs unanimouſly reſolved upon thanks to gen. July 
Waſhington, for the vigilance, wiſdom and magnani- " 


mity, with, which he had conducted the military opeta- 
tions of the ſtates, and manifeſted particularly in his or- 
ders for the above enterpriſe. They alſo thanked gen. 
Wayne for his brave, prudent and ſoldierly conduct, in 
his ſpirited and well conducted attack, They highly 
commended, the coolneſs, diſcipline and firm intrepidity 
of the officers and ſoldiers, They;took proper notice 
of lieut. col. Fleury and major Stewart; and warmly, ap- 
plauded lieut. Gibbons and lieut. Knox, who led on the 
forlorn hope, and preceded the vans of the two columns, 
and gave to each a brevet of captain. They further re- 
ſolyed, that a medal emblematical of the action be ſtruck, 
and that one of gold be preſented to gen. Wayne, and 
a ſilver one to both Fleury and Stewart; and that the 
value of the military ſtores taken be aſcertained and di- 
vided among the s by whom Stoney- point was 
reduced. 1 8 
Being brought to mention congreſs, let me detail 
ſome of their further proceedings. 

The firſt commiſſary general, col. Joſeph Trumbull. 
is no more; his deceaſe has been thought to have been 


brought on by the proceedings of congreſs relative to Mar: 
him: they however reſolved, that with, great care, in- 30. 


duſtry, labor and attention, he inſtituted a plan by which 
the army, during his continuance in office, was amply . 
ſupplied: with much ceconomy, and to general ſatisfac- 
W be made ſor 

che 
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of his legal repreſentatives. They reſolved, 
20 © That fufpicions and animoſities have ariſen among 
the late and preſent commiſſioners, namely, Doctor B. 
Franklin, Mr. Silas Deane, Mr. Arthur Lee, 'Mr. Ralph 

. Tzard, and Mr. William Lee, highly prejudicial to the 
honor and intereſt of the United States.. It was reſolved, 

27. that the prefident inform the commander in chief, that 
if he wants ſpecie for ſecret ſervices, he may draw to 
the amount of 2000 guineas upon the treaſurer, who will 
pay the ſame.— Bills prepared by the committee of the 
| treaſury on doctor Franklin, in favor of the committee 
of commerce, for the ſum of 360,000 livres tournois, 
for the purpoſe of importing military ſtores, were or- 
dered to be figned by the prefident; and it was reſolved, 
That the faith of the United States be pledged to 
make good any contract or engagement which ſhall be 
entered into by their minifter plenipotentiary at the court 
of France, for procuring money or credit to enable him 
to honor the ſaid bills, and provide for their punctual 
diſcharge.” The next day it was agreed to borrow 
„twenty millions of continental dollars, at an intereſt of 
fix per cent. per annum. Three days after, it was re- 

folved upon the report of a committee, © That con- 
greſs are ſatisfied with the conduct of doctor John Mor- 

gan while acting as director general and phyfician in 

chief in the general hoſpitals of the United States; and 

14+ that this reſolution be publiſhed.” Congrefs in a letter 
of congratulation to his moft chriſtian majeſty on the 

birth of a princeſs, ſay among other things Permit 

us to requeſt the favor of your majeſty to oblige us with 

portraits of yourſelf and royal conſotr, that by being 


FER NE NINO, the reprefentarives of 
theſe 
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theſe ſtates may daily have before their eyes the 
royal friends and patrons of their cauſe.” They in ano- 
ther letter requeſt his majeſty to furniſh- them with the 
neceſſary ſupplies of arms, ammunition and clothing. 
the eſtimate of which their miniſter was to lay before 
him, and they pledged the faith of the States for the 
repayment with intereſt, of whatever ſums may be ad- 
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The miniſter of France had a e wich — 0Y 


geeſs in a committee of the whole. He introduced be 


conference by ſaying, that he had tectived ſome dif- 
patches from his court, which he was ordered to com- 


municate to congreſs, but that he expected no anſwer: 
that though. it, was not the uſual practice to offer com- 
munications of this nature in writing, yet as it had been 
intimated to him by the preſident, that this mode would 


be moſt , agreeable to congreſs, he had committed the 


heads of them to paper, not as a memorial, but merely 
for the aſſiſtance, of the memory, in a form to which 


the term of ad fatum.legendi is appropriated, by the uſage 


of the courts of Europe : that in reading the ſaid pa- 
per, he nee M of. m fame , 
Ad haun legend dlverd by he init plenipo- 
tentiary. | 

1. The king has — Fon rg nn which 
were made by his miniſter plenipotentiary to the honor- 
able congreſs, reſpecting the affairs of Mr. de Beaumar- 
chais; therefore a line ought to be drawn between the 
ſtores which this gentleman has been permitted to take 
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out of, A n meer for. which in kin : 


Vor. a ** tuted 


— 
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e debive to the department of wet, and 
between thoſe articles which the ſame gentieman has 
— boughr in che way of amen _ 3 8 
United States. Nea ee 169 $2444 

2. A hint having been ane; bene 
Antiury, that Congreſs deſtre to teeruit their ſhips in 
France from the Engl priſoners there, the court in 
ceonſequence of his repreſentation is villing to facilitat 
this mode of recruiting ſeamen, 0049 lis! 

3. The king and "miniſtry were enemy plealeg 
- RU confpt8 be taken t6-iHaIAtain-ohly 
one miniſter plenipotenttary at their (court, as well as 
with the exeluſtve appointment of ſo ſtehdy and honeft 
a man, antl {6 firm and ſolid a patriot as Dr. Franklin. 

4. The ebngreſs has given x very great fatisfaction 
to che court of France, by the convenient td ſpirited 
ſtep which was taken, to diſavow a certain l- grounded 
and pernieious dectrine, relating to the mutuab obliga- 
tion vf che ales, to eogelade no trace or peace without 
the knowledge and conſent of each other: Fhe court 
of France is of opinion atiiat this. doctrine could only be 
maintained by thofe ten, whoſe aim would be to ſeek 
by any means to weaken che ties of the ahiance, and to 
create diſguſt and diffidence betwetn the allies.” 

g. This cont! has reteived wirh be Wpprit the 
intelligence, that congreſs has publiſhed the treaties con- 
cluded with: her withour the previous Knowledge and 
conſent of the inteteſted party. It is not to he denied, 
that ſuen proceeding is but little conſiſtent with reaſon, 
"ind With che general practice of courts and nations 
" nevertficlels; this obſervation involves not any Kind of 
N king e chat ſo-noble and ſo ge- 
; nerous 
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berour 2 ſyſtem of plies cant or but produce de. 7 
| A ννον Ee. | 
6 The intelligence 'that in the Fe of laſt 

ere there were no adequate preparations ' made” in 
America toward a vigorous and ſucceſsful campaign, was 
received at Verſailles with all the condern, which the 
dangers of the United States, and the prolongation of 
the preſetit conteſt can create in the moſt friendly mind. 
The-roort of France is fully of opinion, that the exer - 

tiom uf the United States are neceſſary to bring the 
ommwi"enemy 15 u proper ſenſe of al the diſappaint 
| ments which be ſhall mmbet with. © —_ 
| r 
gels ernctly with the ſture of affairs relating to the com- 
mots: caſe would not delay to inform this honorable 
body, that the court of London ſhowing! om one fide 
diſpoſitions” to a reconctlfarion with Frater; tejects on 
the other ſide the very idea of à formal and explicit ac- 
knowledgment of the independent of the United States, 
whicti his moſt chriſtian” majeſty perſeverts do hold up 
a a preliinary and eſſential” condition. © The beha- 
viour: of the common enemy in this reſpect, rendered 
2 great deal more probable the conjecture which was 
communicated to congreſs ſome time ago, that the point 
„coc honor and pride of the king of England; will be the 
I greateſt obſtacle co the concluſion! of the peace upon 
tholt explicit terms ; and perhaps the manner of. over- 
coming this difficulty, will of courſe become the moſt 
deciſtye object of the deliberation of congrefs, when this 
bonoradle body ſhalt determine to make peace. It is 
preſuppoſed whatever mezo fermine may be hit upon, that 2 
e r. N the United States as with a 
by 2 free. 
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277% free people, 2 — demie 
belonging to them. th e 
. K 
n benden of tbe ſeveral foregoing articles. 
1. From the bills and accounts with which congreſs 
would be enabled to diſtinguiſh thoſe articles which were 
drawn from che royal magazines, and thoſe, which he 
ſupplied in a way of trade: for thoſe laſt congreſs would 
- without doubt make remittances to Mr. de Beaumar- 
chais in their own way, to enable him to perſorm the 
contracts he had entered into as a merchant. That for 
the former articles, the king his maſter taking 
himſelf to be creditor to the United States, — 4 RR 
until the, congreſs ſhould | K* convenient to, make 
r | 1121 hoc 
2 n 
— 9 „ aaa 
by the common enemy; yet for the reaſons aſſigned, 
the king his maſter had aſſented to the propoſal; but in 
carrying this matter into execution, it would be proper 
to take ſuch precautions, and to give ſuch orders to the 
| captains, or other perſons employed in the buſineſs, 
that it might be managed with prudence. 1110 
. There is every reaſon to believe. — 
will receive very ſoon proofs of the confidence which hi 
G court was always willing to ſhow to the ſervants of theſe 
| ſtates. ; The perſonal character of Dr. Franklin will en- 
able the court to act with a frankneſs becoming the al- 
Jiance 3 and they will have no occafion to withhold any 


more the ſecrets which may intereſt ase. 
and the alliance. ; dn = 


op 2 


* Tbe 
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4. The king his maſter; after this explicit ſtep, relies 1779 
with the higheſt confidence” upon the 'candor and faith 


fulneſs of congreſs, in underſtanding as well as in execut- 


ing the treaty, and in rejecting every arbitrary and un- 


natural interpretation or conſtruction, which falſe ſubtle 


or deſigning men can contrive. Congreſs by their own 


feelings muſt be ſenſible, that ſuch interpretations and 


conſtructions are always hurtful, againſt common de- 
cency and dignity, and may oftentimes endanger mu- 
wal confidence, and of courſe the very exiſtence of a 
treaty : but the ſenſe of congreſs, as manifeſted in this 
particular affair, gives his court the greateſt hope, that 
there ſhall be no further moyve to the Painful reflections 
which that affair excited. a 


g. He begged leave to add, that this publication in- 


terfered wich the ſituntion of affairs in Europe, and was 
in a certain degree diſadvantageous to the common 
cauſe; becauſe ir gave the common enemy a full know- 


ledge of our ſyſtem and our mutual engagements, with- 


out procuring us any reaſon to gueſs at their views and 
reſolutions. Happily theſe inconveniencies have not been 
felt, "and ample compenſation has been obtained by con- 
vineing the people of America, not only that the treaty 
was juſt and equal, but that the heavy taſk which France 
has taken upon her was magnanimous, gratuitous and 
without" reward: the whole world was at the fame time 
convinced, that war conqueſts and arrbition were not 
the objects of the alliance, nor of any of the allies,” but 
only the peaceable enjoyment of the ſovereignty, liberty, 
ſecurity and independence of theſe United States: and 
„ ne A er and conſide- 
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1779 6. Oe be ohſerved, that he hed endeavdured 
fine the laſt fall. by order of his court, io impreſ on 
every mind, tha England will never evacuate New Vork 
willingly, and could only be brought by proper exer- 
tions on the part of America, to think grant -· 

ing her independence. He, believed chat congreſs] had 

adapted a ſyſtem conformable to their engagements and 
the ſituation of affairs: his court was better informed 
than he was; but without reflecting on paſt events, the 
king bopes his amicable apprehenſions will be overcome 
by the ſucceſs of the campaign; that henceforth the 

United States will follow the example ſet them hy his 

majeſty, and that they will exert themſelves in their own 

cauſe, as his majeſty exerts himſelf EO 

| their cauſe which he has adopted. . 3 
7. He faid, \ etnies oft they. eh 

confidence, that this reſlection is the reſult of the ob- 
ſervations which the court of Spain made upon the con- 
duct of England, throughout her negotiations of me- 
diation:— That the Britiſh miniſtry ſeem to be ſalici- 
tous to be reconciled with France, and to keep up this 
negatiation ; that from thence probable. hopes may be 
entertained of their internal diſpoſition to peace but at 
the ſame time they reject with haughtineſs the formal 
acknowledgment of the- independence inſerted by France 
and Spain. New orders have bern given to the Spaniſh 

_ ambaſſador at London, to aſcertain as nearly as poſſible 

thoſe diſpoſitionz, In theſe circumſtances the king bis 

maſter ordered him to communicate this intelligence to 
the United States, that they may if they tliink proper 
take under conſideration, if it would not be expedient to 
wn their plenipotentiary inſtructions: and — 
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founded upon the neceſſity of the conjundtures and upon 1779. 


the treaty of alliance, the expreſs and formal terms of 
which are, that peace ſhall not be made without an ex- 
conſequently a fortiori of the rights inherent in ſove- 
reignty, as well as df the independence of the United 
States in matters of government and commerce. This 
ſubſtantial alternative in an engagement, which is a mere 
gratuitous gift without any compenſation or ſtipulation, 
ought indeed never to be forgot in a negoriation for peace. 
France foreſaw the extreme difficulties a formal and ex- 
plicit acknowledgment might meet with. She knew by 
her on experience in fimilar conteſts, in which ſhe has 
been deeply concerned reſpecting the republic of Hol- 
land, Genoa, and the Swiſs Cantons, how tenacious mo- 
narchs are, and how repugnant. to pranqunce the hu- 
miliating formulas. It was only obtained for Holland ta · 
citly after a war of thirty years, and explicitly aſter a re- 
ſiſtance of ſeventy. To this day Genoa and the Swiſs 
Cantons have obtained no renunciation, nor acknowledg - 
ment either tacit or formal from their former ſovereigns: 
under the guarantee of France. His court thought it 
importint to provide, that difficulties of this nature, 
which reſide merely in words, ſhould not delay or pre- 
vent America from enjoying the thing itſelf, From 
theſe conſiderations aroſe the very important and explicit 
ſtipulation in the treaty, which he juſt now related, and 
which hath received the ſanction of the United States. 
The circumſtances ſeem already ſuch as call for the applica- 


— mfr emmy 
1 conſiderations therefore are mentioned. * 
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1779 congreſs may, if they think proper, conſider whether 


the literal execution of the treaty in this point is not 
become neceſſary, and whether che ſafety, and happineſs 
of the American people, as well as the eſſential princi- 
ples of the alliance, are not intimately connected with 
the reſolutions that may be taken on this ſubject: and 
it remains with the prudence of congreſs to examine, 
whether inſtructions on ſome particular conditions may 
not fruſtrate the ſalutary purpoſe of the treaty of alliance 
relative to a tacit acknowledgment, which the. ſituation 
of affairs may require; In thus executing the orders,” 
continued he, I have received, I cannot omit obſerving, 
that theſe orders were given with the full preſumption, 
that the buſineſs which I laid before congreſs in Febru- 
ary. laſt, would have been ſettled long before theſe diſ- 
patches ſnould come to my hands. However ſenſibly 
my court will be diſappointed in her expectations, I ſhall 
add-nothing to the information and obſervations, which, 
countries, and by the duties of my office and my in- 
ſtructions, I found myſelf bound to deliver from time 
to time to congreſs in the courſe of this buſineſs, The 
apprchenſion of giving new matter to thoſe who endea- 
vour to caſt blame upon congreſs is a new mo- 
tive for me to remain ſilent, I beg only to remind 
this honorable body of the aforeſaid information and 
refle&ions, and particularly. of thoſe which 1 had the 
honor to deliver to an aſſembly ſimilar to the preſent, 
I ſhall only inſiſt on a ſingle point which I eſtabliſhed 

then. and fince in one of my memorials, namely the ma- 
nifeſt and ſtriking neceſſity of enabling Spain, by the 
nme juſt 2 preſs upon 
| 9 England 
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England with her good offices, and to bring her medi- 2779+ 
ation to an iſſue, in order that we may know whether 
ve are to expect peace or war. This ſtep is Jooked 
vpon in Europe as immediately neceſſary. It was the 
proper object of the meſſage I delivered in Februaſy 
laſt. I eſtabliſhed then (in a private audience) the ſtrong 
reaſons which require, that at the ſame time and with- 
out delay proper terms ſnould be offered to his catholic 
majeſty,” in order to reconcile him perfectly to the Ame- 
rican intereſt. I did not conceal, that it was to be 
feared that any condition inconſiſtent with the eftabliſh- 
ment of the alliance which is the binding and only law 
of the allies, and contrary to the line of conduct which 
Spain purſued in the courſe of her mediation, would 
lead her to drop the mediation, and prevent his catholic 
majeſty by motives of honor and faithfulneſs from join- 
ing in our common cauſe, and from completing the in- 
tended triumvirate. No loſs, no unhappy event could 
be ſo heavy upon the allies as this. Indeed although 
the Britiſh forces are already kept in check by the com- 
bined efforts of France and America, it is nevertheleſs 
evident that the acceſſion of Spain only can give to the 
alliance a decided ſuperiority adequate to our purpoſes, 
and free us from the fatal chance, anne 
event may overturn the balance. * 
The committee then taking notice WR Fin 
Ader had land concerning o fn afirarce. Gf dn udp 
dence of tbeſe ſtates, requeſted to know his ſenſe concern- 
ing the manner in which ſuch tacit aſſurance could be 
given; to which he, premiſing that what he ſhould now 
ſay ought to be conſidered only as his private ſentiments, 
replied-T hat the Britiſh court would probably endea- 
o a vour . 
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88 an expreſs Se, imitating 
_ precedents that had occurred in Europe on ſimilar oc- 


caſtons, anſtancing in the caſe of the Swiſs Cantons, and 
of the United Provinces of Holland; that the mode 
adopted" in the latter caſt had been for the arch-dukes, 
to whom the king of Spain had transferred his right of 
ſovereignty, to treat with them es free and independent 
ſtates : and that with veſpect to the Cantons, France had 
not been able to obtain more fur them in the treaty of 
Munſter, than * a declaration that they. ſhould be in 
ptiſſtiiem as of full liberty and exemption from the em. 
pirt, and be in no manner ſubject to the juriſdictian 
thereof!” but that in his opinion, the circumſtances of 
theſe ſtates, and the ruanner in which they had con- 
ducted their oppoſition, would n 4 
more full declaration. 

Mr. Guin) by fray —— — 
— — that ſo no promiſing nego- 
rations might be delayed or abſtructed, contributed to- 
amuſed themſelves with idle dreams of peace, and hardly 
made any exertions for the war. Till about the time 
of the above conference, the army ſcarcely received a 
fingle recruit, though a large part of 'it-diffobved in the 
courſe of laſt winter and ſpring, by the-expiration of rhe 
term of ſervice for which the men were engaged. Gen. 

|  Walhington has à proſpect of 1000, or 1500 levies,” at 
19 | enormous bounties, for nine months from Maſſachuſetts 
and Connectieut, which is all the reinforcement he ex- 
peas,” Inſerior in ſtrength to the enemy, he will be 
able to do little more than take care of himſelf, and 
guard the communication cof the North River. The 
Cy | | g diſ- 
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difrefing ſituatiom of public affairs led the late preſident 
af congreſs, Mr. Laurens, to write to his friend . Let 14. 
us loo around and inquire into the ſtate of the my. 
the navy, the treaſury the view is truly affecting; hut 
hat is moſt of all to be deplored is, the torpitude of 
in ſocret ſay, could I have believed it would have come 
o this, I would —, lm not of that number.“ 
Captain Cunningham, wha took and carried the Dutch 
packet into Dunkirk, (Vol. II. p.-45 3) being captured 
on board a private armed cutter in the Weſt Indies, . 
was brought to New Tork, put under a rigorous and _ 
ignominious confinement, and ordered to be ſent to 
Great Britain. Congreſs was induced by it to order a 
letter to be written to the Britiſh naval, commander at 19. 
New York, demanding the reaſons for the treatment ho 
had met with; and reſolved, that if they had not 8 ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer by the iſt of Auguſt, one or more per 
ſans. ſhuld be confined to abide the fate of che ſuid 
Cunningham. Two days after, congreſa having well 
conſiqered the letters before them, giving an account of 
the devaſtations of the enemy, and the burning of 
Faickield, Norwalk and Bedford, Reſolved— That the 
de moſt effectual means to carry into execution the 
maniſeſto of October 30, 1778, by burning and deſtroy- 
jog the towns delanging to r Great —_ 
and the Weſt Indies,” 
The operations of neee neee 
A daring and dangerous enterpriſe againſt the enemy's 
poſt at Powle's Hook was committed to major Lee, 
Fbe object was to throw a luſtre upon the American 
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79m by fag the poſts, and immediately retiring 

Wich ſuch priſoners as the major could conveniently 

make; Did it appear too hazardous, either in the exe- 

cutlon or the difficulty of effecting a retreat, he was at 

Iderty to abandon it. The neceſſity of making a timely 

and": ſafe retreat, was ſtrongly inculcated by the com- 

mander in chief, and the major was deſired to loſe no 

time in attempting to remove or deſtroy any ſtores, or 

even in collecting ſtragglers. The major, with a party 

of 300 Virginians, a troop of diſmounted dragoons, and 

July one company from the Maryland line, proceeded on the 

19. ſervice, and very early in the morning; before day light, 
completely ſurpriſed the poſt. Major Sutherland the com- 

mandant, with a number of Heſſians, had the good for- 

| tune to eſcape; by reaſon of the darkneſs, to a ſmall block 
= houſe on the left of the fort. Major Lee killed about 

i 30 of the'enemy; and took 161 priſoners, including 

8 | offibers;'at the expence of about half a dozen men killed 

| and wounded.” 'In-conformity'to his orders, he made an 

immediate retreat without tarrying to deſtroy either bar- 

raeles or artillery. The approach of day, and the 

vieinity of the enemy's main body, rendered it abſolutely 

neteſſary. Lord Stirling took judicious meaſures to 

forward the enterpriſe, and to ſecure the retreat of Lee's 

party. This affair for the ſize of it, may be ranged 

with the moſt heroic actions of the wur; ebnſidering the 

peculiar poſition'of Power- Hock, and irs being garti- 


ſoned by 200 men. 70 | rar HIV oo tht: bo” 


The expeditions carrying on againſt Penobſcot 'by 
the Mafſachuſerts, and againſt the "Mohawks: by the 
United States, will be related when brought 10 4 cloſe. 

| Gen. Sullivan being called away-to!command'the latter, 
p * 210113 I 8 . gen, 
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— leſt Boſton and went to Providencg- In 47% 
May a number oſ the troops under him, mutinied and 
were upon the point of marching off for want of bread; 
be prevailed upon chem co ſtay, a few days. Nuring 
that period, he by expreſs ordered flour immediately up 
from Boſton, which however could not have been pro- 
cured, had it not been from the captures juſt brought 
in by che cruiſers. The American privateers, the ſtate 
and continental veſſels, have been very ſucceſsful, in cap- 
turing and getting ſafe into pott a number, of Weſt 
India ſhips and others of great value, more than ſuſſici- 
ent to counterbalance by much the loſſes the United 
States have ſuſtained: in à ſirilay- way. It vas com- 
puted, on the 15th of July, that within ſix gr even 
weeks preceding, upward of 20,900; barrels. of pri- 
ſions, deſigned for the uſe of the enemy, had found 
their way into the Maſſachuſetts ports. But for theſe. 
One while there was ſuch a want of bread in Boſton, 
that families who had lived well were without. it. many 
days. The price however of all articles, is rapidly 
riſing in a continual ſucceſſion, occaſioned chiefly. by the 
enormous quantity of paper currency, genuine and-coun- 
rerfeir; that is in circulation. This rife of ;commodis- 
ties, and the aſſociated depreciation of continental money, 
has-ſpread ſuch an alarm, that at Philadelphia and in che 
Maſſachuſetts, the inhabitants are attempting afreſh 0 
remedy both, by a regulation of prices - which, ie 
— — ſtone, will never reach the —— 
ils e 44 e eee eee 4843-443 wil [18d 2.4 N 
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177% We dave heard within theſe- few days, by n letter 
from Martinico of June 29th, that adm. Byron having 
left St. Lucie with an intention, as it is thought, of con- 
voying a large 'Bfiriſh Weſt India fleet through the 
Paſſuges, count d' Eſtaing immediately embraced the 
vpportunity, and planned an expedition againſt St. Vin. 
cent, which ſucceeded, - We ware alſo informed, thut 
fince then, Mr. de la Motte Piquet, with five ſhips of 
the line, had joined the count; who finding himſelf 
ſufficiently Rrong, had planned an expedition: againſt 
Grenada, and was to fail for that iſhand the diy: after 
the date df the letter. > 199 - 03 102 
The count — De Trabbag bu Rumaid to St. 
Jos Vincent; with about 450 men, only half of them.regulars, 
16. who landed the mth of June, and were immediately 
Jaoolned by the Carribsz they then poſſeſſed chemiſelves of 
= the heights which commanded the town of Kingſtod. 
| On the 48th, the iNand was delivered up by capitulation 
withour having made any refiſtance. This may have 
boen owing partly to the inhabitants being in dread bf 
1 the Caribe, and paniy 10 dheir apprehended danger 
from attempting u ane and none pen; hanging 
fovereighs. Daa enen n u g 
Mr. Gerard has . here do return to — 
etvaccount of the ill ſtate of his health ; and the new 
og. Miniſter pleniporentiary, the chevalier de la Luzerne, is 
k . arrived at Boſton in & French frigate. Mr. John Alam 
# - accompanied him, his commiſſion having been ſuper · 
The carrying of this appointment was a favorite niea> 
fue wich Mr. de Vergennes; as he expects from the 
— ; doctor 
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Jodtor fingly more obſequious- evorion to the ple re #779- 
of ithe French court, than he could have obtalnet had 
e doctor been til Joihte to beim et erber of Kid fanhur 
colleagues, "Meſfrs. John Adiins'dhd Arthur Eee: 
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— r g r April an expedition ink 
- the Ille of Jerſey was ſet Uh foot under Mr de 
Naſſau; Who hud no fortune; with a vicw df putting 
money lo his pocket, from the rapine and plunder chat 
would fullow- upon its ſucteſs v. It ſo happen, that 
ad Arbutimot, who you have cheard ſailed on the mt 
of May, With a-{quadron Wt TAN en FOG BI 
toa, fell h- veſſel,” going expreſs ws Bagland, 
with an aetount of the attack, and the apparent itnmi- 
nent danger of che iſland. Upon that he ordered the 
convoy to wait for him at Torbay; and proteeded ti che 
rehef of Jerſey. Though the faikire of the expedition 
was the conſequence, the French comforted wermſelees 
when they ſaw it had the unexpected effect 
adm. Arbuthrot for a long time ae Torbay; ad - 
eon er rg ten ſhips of the line under 
Political Metis, + EIS. 

8 adm, 
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1779. adm. Darby, to, join, the. former, ſor the ſafe. eſcorting 
the conyoy-.to. a certain diſtance. Mr. Sartine, upon 
obtaining} information of this order, hurried. the Breſt 
fleet under count d'Qrvilliers to ſea. There were not at 
the laſt moment, ſailors ſufficient to man it; but neither 
this, nor the non-arrival of two ſhips. expected from 
Toulon, could prevail. with. him. to riſk loſing the oppor- 
tunĩty on the one hand of intercepting Darby on his 
return, and on the other of ſecuring the junction of the 

French and Spaniſh fleets. Eight thouſand land forces 

were put on board to ſerve as marines, and to ſupply 

the deſect of ſailors. With this kind of equipage did 

che fleet fail on the ach of June. There was a general 

exultation viſible in every Frenchman's countenance at 
was failed," and that there was no Britiſh: force at ſea to 
oppoſe; them, Not a word was put into the gazette of 

France of d'Orvilliers“ ſailing, It is aſſerted, that Sartine 

being /aſked, why he did not let a thing ſo public, and 

ſo. intereſting, go into the gazette, his anſwer was— 

The Engliſn miniſtry will not know it | ſo ſoon any 

other way. Darby however, narrowly eſcaped, to the 

great diſappointment of the | keeneſt expectations of the 

French, who really looked upon his diviſion as a ſure 

prey. Foreigners are aſtoniſhed at the preſent manage- 

ment; of the Britiſh marine. They look back to former 
wars, when it was deemed a moſt conſequential ſervice, 
and the moſt conciſe mode of crippling the marine of 
France, and rendering their projects ahortive, to block 
up the harbours of Breſt and Toulon. When d'Orvilliers 
had ſailed, a profound: ſecrecy reigned. at the court of 
| n but by the 6th of July, 


certain 
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certain advices were received of his having joined the 1779. 
Spaniſh fleet, upon the 24th of June. Before: the junc- 
tions not its apparent certainty, a manifeſto was June 
preſented by the marquis d'Almodovar, the Spaniſh am- '* 
baſſador, accompanied with the notice of his immediate 
departure. The . manifeſto eſtabliſhed this fact, that 
Spain, had taken a decided part with France and Ame- 
rica againſt Great Britain. It coſt the court of Verſailles, 
great pains. to goad the catholic king's miniſters, to a 
decided reſolution. in the councils of Madrid; and after 
all, it has been ſaid by a reſpectable authority, © That 
there had been no declaration from Spain, if the Engliſh. 
fleet had been at ſea,” in force and in ſeaſon to have 
prevented the junction, which was regarded as that on 
which the very ſalvation of France. depended. The 
ſpirits of the French were as drooping as can be well 
conceived, till they had heard of that event, and of the 
arrival of the two reinforcements ag to count 
d'Eſtaing *. 4 
When the Spaniſh ambaſſador once knew that J'Or-. 
villiers failed on the 4th of June, and that the Britiſh. 
grand fleet remained at Spithead, on the 14th, he muſt, 
aſſure himſelf, that the junction of the French and. 
Spaniſh ones would take place, and could not be pte · 
vented by the other; and that therefore he might pro- 
, ceed without any demur to deliver the manifeſto. This 
event will, moſt probably, be more favorable. in the 
f iſſue to the American ſtates, than ſucceſs in the Spaniſh 
C mediation on the terms his catholic majeſty, propoſed, 
$ 
f 
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which were That the two crowns of Great Britain and 
4 France ſhould diſarm and agree to a univerſal ſuſpenſion 
MM rden Memoim, | * 
| Vor. III. 5 of 


YO 


„ of hoſtilities . That the plenipotentiaries of both ſnould 
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meet at an appointed place to ſettle their reſpective dif- 
ferences That a like ſuſpenſion ſhould be granted by 


Great Britain to the American colonies [as. they were 


ſtiled] which ſhould not be broken, without giving to 
his catholic majeſty an anticipated notice of one year, 


that he might communicate it to the ſaid American pro- 


vinces; and that there ſhould be a reciprocal diſarming 
and a regulation of the limits not to be paſſed by either, 
as to the places they might reſpectively occupy at the 
time of ratifying this adjuſtment ; That there ſhould 
come to Madrid one or more commiſſioners of the co- 


lonies and of his Britannic majeſty, to agree in ſettling the 


preceding particulars and others relative to the firmneſs 


of the faid ſuſpenſion, and.that, in the mean' time, the 


July 


colonies ſhould be treated as independent in acting. 
The contents of the manifeſto were laid before both 
houſes of parliament the day after its being preſented, 
and were accompanied with a meſſage from the king. 
They both concurred unanimouſly in reſolving to ſup- 
port with ſpirit and vigor the war againſt the houſe of 
Bourbon. An anſwer was tranſmitted by his majeſty's 
ſecretary, lord Weymouth, to the marquis d'Almodovar, 
dared July 1 3th, ten days after the riſing of parliament. 

This anſwer was received when a ſtate - papet was nearly 


printed off at Madrid, and which related the motives 


thar induced the Spaniſh monarch to withdraw: his am- 
baffador, and act hoſtilely againſt Great Britain. This 
paper aſſerta, that the Britiſn miniſtry, while they re- 
jected the propoſals made by Spain, were inſinuating 
themſelves at the court of France by Means « of ſecret. cmil- 
"wy! and making great offers to her to abandog. the 

9 * | * * colonies, 
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eolonies, and to make a pence with Britain; and at the 2550. 
ſame time were treating,” by means of another emiffary - 

with Dri Franklin, to whom they made various pro- 
poſals to diſunite them from France, and to accommo- 
date marters with Britain, not only holding out condi- 
tions firmilar to thoſe which they had rejected, when 
coming through his cathohc majeſty, but including cry 
much more favorable to the Americans. 

Count d' Orvilliers having received inſtruction, ſteered 
vith the combined fleets, amounting to 66 ſhips of the 
line, for Plymouth; The coaſts of Normandy and Brit- 
tany; being at the fame time crowded with troops, and 
the ports in the bay and channel with ſhipping, exhi- 
bited the appearance of an intended invaſion of England 
or Ireland. D'Orvitliers paſſed Sir Charles Hardy, who 
was cruiſing in the bay with near 40 ſhips of the Une, 
(having failed from Spithead the day on which the 
Spaniſh maniſeſto was preſented) without their having 
che leaſt knowledge” of each other. He appeared ff ,,,, 
Plymouth in the evening, and the greateſt part of the 16. 
two following days; but without making any attempt, 
which had it taken plate immediately, muſt have ſuc- 
ceeded,; as the town was utogether in a defenceleſs ſtate, 
with e neither rrien, capable of ſtanding to the guns, nor 
rammers, ſponges,” or other implements for loading 
them . The inhabitarts and the neighbouring ooun- 
try were in the greateſt confuſtion and” in the udtmoſt 
alarm. But on Wedneſday the 18th; it providentially 
began to blow almoſt a ſtorm ar eaſt, which continued 
till the a 2d, and forced the fleet below Plymouth; and 
Mr. ef Adee. Geiler, Magazine fot 1780, 
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lo- be wind remaining ſtrong in the. ſame point for ſome 
days, prevented its return no leſs than Sir Charles 
Hardy's coming into the channel“. The Ardent of 
64 guns, on her way from Portſmouth to join Sir Charles, 
miſtaking the combined for the Britiſh fleet, was taken 
in ſight of Plymouth. D'Orvilliers ranged about the 
Lands End, the Scilly Iſlands, and the chops of the 
| channel, till the end of the month, without, ſeeking to 
N return and make an attack upon Plymouth. He might 
̃ conclude, that it would be now too late, the firſt oppor- 
tunity having been loſt; eſpecially as a very great ſick- 
neſs prevailed among the ſailors and ſoldiers on board 
the fleet. Thus by a coincidence of circumſtances, 
Plymouth, with the dock, the naval magazines, &c. 
were happily preſerved, notwithſtanding the criminal 
neglect of adminiftration in not putting the place into a 
proper ſtate of defence. It is a fact, that there was de- 
livered to one of the miniſtry, on the a8th of July, a 
letter from France, acquainting him with the deſtination 
of the combined fleet, and the intention of th 
HE and deſtroying Plymouth, a 

— The wind favoring, Sir Charles Hardy 3 en- 
trance of the channel in ſight. of the combined fleets, 
without their being able to prevent him. The enemy 
purſued him as high up as Plymouth, but did not- ven- 
ture much further. The ſickneſs increaſing on board 
the combined fleet to a moſt extreme degree, and their 
ſhips being otherwiſe much out of condition, and the 
equinox approaching, count d'Orvilliers. thought it ne- 
ceſſary to abandon, the Britiſn coaſts, and repair to Breſt 
early in September. The whole country round about 

* Gentleman's PR * 75, p. 41423 
; | became 
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became an "hoſpital through the many thouſands of ſick 1779 
that were landed. It was a moſt happy circumſtance 
for the Britiſh merchants; that a large Jamaica fleet 
eſcaped and got into the channel about ten days before 
he firſt entered it; and that eight home ward bound Eaſt 
Indiarnen had timely notice of their danger, ſo as to 
have the opportunity of putting into Ireland]. 

In the beginning of September, adm. Barrington ar- 
rived wich diſpatehes, giving an account of the taking 

of the iſies of St. Vincent and Grenada, and of an 
action between adm. Byron and count d' Eſtaing. The july 
count failed for Grenada, and arrived off the iſland with 2. 
a fleet of five or fix and twenty ſhips of the line, about 
rines. The defence of the place lay in about 1 50 ſol- 
diers and 3570 militia, - 200 volunteers, with: ſome ſea- 
men; and its ſtrength conſiſted in a fortified" and in- 
trenehed hill Which commanded the fort; harbour; and 
capital town of St. George. The French landed be- 
tween 2 and 3000 regulars, under count, Dillon, the 
ſame evening; and the next day inveſtedothe hill; and 

made the neceſſary preparations for carrying it by:Rorm 

the following night, as they would loſe no time; leſt 
adm. Byron's fleet might arrive. The defence was ob- 
ſtinate, conſidering the force on each ſide. Although 

d Eſtaing headed à columm of che aſſailants in perſon, 
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they were repulſed in the firſt onſet; but their ſuperior | a4 


numbers at length prevailed, and the lines were carried 

after” à cbtiſſict of about an hour and a half; the loſs of 

the French however in killed and wounded was confider- 

able. "The canton taken on the top of the hill, being 

turned at break of day againſt the fort, the governor, 5 
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n b Macartney, was under the neceſſity of -propoling a 
capitulation, D' Eſtaing granted him but an hour for 
framing the articles, which when preſented, were rejected 
in the groſs. The count propoſed others ſo extraordi- 
nary, that his lordſhip and the principal inhabitants 
thought it better to truſt to the law and cuſtom of nations, 
and to the juſtice of one court, and the interpoſition of 
the other, by furrendering at diſcretion, than to bind 
themſelves to ſuch unexampled conditions. His lord- 
ſhip, in expectation that the Fortified hill. was next to 
impregnable, had carried thither his plate, jewels, and 
lowed his example. The count is charged with hav- 
ing exerciſed great ſeverity and oppreſſion; and it is 
ſaid, that his ſoldiers were indulged in fuch unbridled 
licence, that the condition of the inhabitants would have 
been deplorable heyond deſcription, hut for the huma - 
6 1 
Iriſh reginent. 2 * N 
Meanwhile, adm, Byron had a — ' 
from conveying the Weſt India fleet; but weakened 
through the ſhips he had ſent with the trade to Great 
Britain. He chere received intelligence of the loſ of 
St. Vincent; and immediately concluded wich gen. 
Grant to proceed with the land and naval forces for its 
recovery. On their paſſage, they received information 
that d Eſtaing had attacked Grenada, without being ac- 
quainted with de la Motte Piquet's having joined him. 
eee eas, — 
of Grenada. N b Dru. olle ⁰ẽů¾⁰i 
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The Britiſh commanders arrived within ſight of the '7 ; ? 


French fleet at break of day. Their force conſiſted of 
21 ſhips of the line and a ſingle frigate. They were 
embarraſſed by the ſomewhat greater number of tranſ- 
ports which conveyed the troops. The French having 
received: previous / information of the approach of the 
llipt their cables, and kept ſtretching out to ſea. © The 
objects of the hoſtile commanders were totally different. 
The Britiſn admiral's. wanted to bring the enemy to cloſe 
action in hopes of conqueſt and of ſaving Grenada. 
D Eſtaing ſought for no further advantage than the pre- 
ſervation o his new acquiſition, which to him was a 
ſufficient victory. His ſhips being cleaner, and conſe- 
quently ſailing better than che Britiſh, he choſe a partial 
action, rather than be expoſed to the doubtful iſſue of a 
deſperate conflact. The firſt fignal made by Byron was 
for a general chace; and the ſecond, for the ſhips to 
engage and ſorm as they could get up. By eight o'clock 
the action was commenced by adm. Barrington in the 
Prince of Wales, with the capts, Sawyer and Gardner 
in the Boyne and Sultan, they having cloſed with the 
van of the enemy. Being obliged to endure the whole 


weight of fire from that diviſion, for a conſiderable time 


beſore they could be ſupported, they ſuffered accord- 
ingly z beſide the damage of the ſhips and the loſs of 
men, the admiral was himfelf wounded, - The French 
eluded every effort made by the Britiſh commanders to 
bring on a cloſe and deciſive engagement. When the 
evolutions on both ſides, and the eagerneſs on one, threw 
a few of the Britiſh ſhips into a ſituation, which obliged 
9211 U 4 N them 
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erde to endure a. conflict with a much greater number 
of the enemy, a cloſe engagement enſued. Thus the 
Grafton, the Cornwall, and the Lion, ſuſtained the whole 
fire of the French fleet. The Monmouth attempting 
ſingly to arreſt the progreſs of the enemy's van, hoping 
thereby to bring on a general action, but failing, was 
reduced almoſt to a wreck. The Suffolk, adm. Rowley, 
with the Fame, ſuffered all "peg — e 
ſituations. ö ape. 

The action ceaſed ann ae e wr og 
regewed: at two, and at other times, in a degree, during 
the evening, yet nothing eſſential was effected. During 
che heat of it, ſome Britiſh ſhips puſhing their way to 
the very entrance of the harbour of St. George's, be- 
held French colours on the fort, and were fired at by 
the batteries, The object of the Britiſh commanders 
was, therefore totally changed. The relief of the. iſland 
was at an end. The protection of the tranſports, along 
with that of the diſabled ſhips, was now the main point 
to be conſidered. Three of the diſabled ſhips were a 
great way aſtern: the Lion was obliged to bear away 

ſingly, in the beſt manner ſhe; could, before the wind. 
That and the other two might ſeemingly have been cut 
off by che French: but d'Eftaing would not-riſk the 
bringing on of a deciſive action by attempting their 
capture. In the evening, the Monmouth and the 
tranſports were ordered to make the beſt of their way 
to Aptigua or St. Kitts. Byron drew up his line, re- 
duced now to 19 ſhips, about three miles diſtant from 
dEſtaing,. and expected to be attacked in the morn- 
ing ;, but during the night, the count returned to Gre- 
r The loſs of men in the Britiſh fleet-was moderate i 

. the 
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the other tircomſtances of the action however, were ex- 7779- 
ceeding grie vos; for the great damage ſuſtained by 
the ſhips, in their maſts and rigging, which could not 
be eaſily remedied” in that quarter, affordec an aſtoniſu- 
ing ſuperiority of force to the French, which while it 
continues, will render it impoſſible for the Britim longer 
to diſpute the empire of the ſea with them in the Weſt 
Indies. All accounts concur in deſeribing the French 
Joſs of men in the action as prodigious. The publiſhed 
number of officers killed and wounded, both in the 
naval and land departments, —— * r 
muſt de in a great degree conjetural. 201 a 
The latter end of July, there ited fem Petr ns 
the Ben Homme Richard, of 40 "guns and 375 men; 
commended by" capt Paul Joes, the Alliance of 36 
e Phils à Fherith frigate of: 32, the Vengeance 
n armed brig of 12, together wich a cutter: Jones 
acted us cbmmodore to the ſquadron. He ſteered for 
the Weſtern coaſt of Ireland, and appeared off Kerry. 
From thence he ranged round the north of Scotland, 
till he cume off Forth Frith on September the tgch ; 
when lie directed his "courſe to Flamborough Head. 
Being off the Eead, he fell in with the fleet from the 23. 
Baltic; under the protection of the Serapis, capt. Pear 
N ſon,” and the Counteſs of Scarbordugh, capt, Piercy. = 
Before noon,” capt. Pearſon received intelligence from 
the bailifs of Scarborough, of the ſquadron under Jones 
moſt of the fleet got ſight of it, 'when the Serapis made 1 
all the ſull ſhe' could to get between the enemy and the We 
convoy; which ſhe ſoon effected. Capt. Pearſon, by 
tour o'clock,” plainly diſcerning from the deck, that the 


ſquadron 
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1 large ſhips,” and a brig' (the 
cutter was not now with them) made the Counteſs of 
 Sexrbarough's ſignal wo join him, which-was done about 
half paſt five. A little after ſeven, the Bon Homme 
Richard brought to within muſket ſhot, of the Serapis, 
when this fight began, and was maintained with equal 
fon on both ſides, each veſſel uſing al poſſible means 
to- gain an advantageous: ſituation to rake: the other, 
Capt. Pearſon had inflnitely the ſuperiority over the Bon 
Homme Richard in working the Serapis, and obtained 
agvancages in ſpite of every effort of Jones's to prevent 
it.” Jones, to render ſuch ſuperiority uſeleſs, aimed at 
laximg his ſhip achwart the hawſe of the other. Though 
he cid not Mecced 50 his'wiſh,..yer as the bow-ſprir of 
tde Serapis ran between his poop and mizen maſt, he 
ſeine the opportunity of laſhing the veſſels together, 
when the wind driving the head ef the Serapis againſt 
the bor of the Bom Homme Richard, they became fo 
e eee the murules of their guns touched 
euch other's In this paſuĩon they engaged from 
hal paſt eight wik half paſt ten. But before it com- 
mencod, the Bom Homme Richard had received many 
10 . ſhot betwern wind and water, and was become 
very Traky. Her tier of 12 pounders was entirely ſilenced 
anch abandoned. Her ſm 19 pounders, which were old, 
were: of no ſervice, and were fired but eight times in all. 
During the fuccerding action, Jones made uſe only of 
three nine pounders, whoſe-fire was ſeconded. by that of 
his men in the wound tops. At the ſame time others 
threw fuck. a quantity and variety of combuſtible matters 
into the decks, chains and every part of che Serapis, 
abe was on TienerkSthar 10 or r3 titties in dif- 
b | ferent 
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{rent parts, and it Was with the greateſt ' dificulry that 1279. 
the ſame could be extinguiſhed. At half paſt nine; by 


ſome accident the Serapis had a cartridge of powder fer: 
on ſire; the flames of which communicating from one 
to another all the way aft, blew up all the people and 


ſhips were on fire together, as it happened at times, the 
ſpectacle was dreadful beyond expreſſion. The Alliance 
repeatedly ſailed round both while engaged, raking the 


many of her men on the quarter and main decks “. 
Aſter ten ſhe came up -afreſh, and renewed the fire ; 
but through the darkneſs of the night, and both ſhips 
being ſo cloſe along fide each other, it was not poured 
into the Serapis alone, but alſo into the Bon Homme 
1 l by one of ber Nandädas. 
cable r ny the leaſt proſpect of 


ſuccels, ſtruck after having (by his conduct and perſe- rs 


vering bravery). ſecured to his convoy the opportunity 
af ſaving themſelves. The Serapis was a much ſupe- 
nor ſhip to che Bon Homme Richard, being built o 
an excellent model, and carrying 44 guns in two tiers, 
the lower 1 The number of men killed 


ind 
© The account printed ia the Courier de IEarope of November 5. 


1779, figned Paul Jones, ſtates the matter ſo as to imply a denial of 
what is aſſerted in the Gazette account, ſigned R. Pearſon; but from 
the known. vanity of : Jones,” and the utier improbability of the Alli- 
ance's remaining totally. inactive for ſo long a; time, it is highly rea · 
a jo. conclode, that the rſt necopnt ja ee IgE" OY 
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officers abaft the main maſt; and rendered all thoſe guns 
uſeleſs for the remainder of the action. When bock 


Serapis fore and aſt, and thereby killing or wounding 


300 
57 and wounded" on each fide was neceſſarily great. Bot 
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ſhips ſuffered much: but the Bon Homme Richard was 
reduced to a wreck: ſhe had near ſeven feet water in 
her hold, which kept increaſing. The wounded" were 
removed, and only the firſt lieutenant of the Pallas, 
with ſome men left on board to kerp the pumps going, 


while the boats were diſpoſed within eall to take them 


in when oecaſion retjuited. On the'25th, the water roſe 
to her lower deck and ſhe went down; but no body was 


loſt with her . It ſtill remains to be mentioned, that 


the Counteſs of Scarborough engaged the Pallas for near 
two hours, when capt. Piercy was obliged to ſtrike. 
Commodore Jones, with the remains of his flying 
ſquadron and prizes, made for Holland, and on the 3d 
of October anchoted off the Texel. The commodore 
eſtimates the prizes taken and ranſomed by the Bon 


Homme dere un her crulze, ar mee than 
40, O0. wie 995 eee IH Ne 2195; 


Sir Joſeph Yorks ſoon applied to their high mighti- 
neſſes for the delivering up of the Serapis and Counteſs 
of Scarborough. On the 29th of October, he preſented 

a memorial to chem, in which by bis mjeſtys order, 
he renews, © in the ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing man- 


ner, his requeſt that thoſe ſhips and their erews may 


be "ſtopped and delivered up, which the pirate Paul 


Jones, of Scotland, who is a rebel ſubject, and à cri- 


I minal of the ſtate, has taken.“ Jones is ſtiled a pirate 
upon the ſuppoſition that his letters of matque ot com- 


miſſion are illegal for want of being granted by a ſove- 
reign power, which the Britiſh do not allow the con- 


8 HIV: 


| greſs to be. But it may be at length” fooveted, [that 


e ERR 


"Jones's 
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have been granted by the French, whatever other letters 
he may; paſſes... The whole of Jones's expedition was 


catching the eaſtern fleet laden with naval ſtores, while 
the continental frigate che Alliance was borrowed, for a 


probably, concerted, at. Verſailles, wich the debgn., of 
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Jones's letters are legal upon their own, principles, and 1779. 


coyer, and the command of the whole given to Jones 


on account of his acquaintance. with the Iriſh and Bri- 
tilh coaſts., The memorial contains a threatening inſi- 
nuation of ſerious conſequences in caſe of. non-compli- 

ances The anſwer Which their high mightineſſes have 
giran is in brief That they will, in no reſpect. what- 
every, pretend to judge of the legality or illegality of the 


actions of thoſe who haye, on the open ſea, taken any 


veſſels which do not belong to this country, and bring 
mem into any of the ports of this, republic: that they 
only open their ports to them to give, them ſhelrer 

ſtorms or other diſaſters, and oblige them to put 55 
again with their prizes, without unboading or diſpoſing 
of their cargoes, hut letting them remain exactly as when 
they arrived: and that they are not authoriſed, o pas 
judgment either og theſe prizes, or, the perſon of Paul 
Jones.“ What yould be. the fate of Jones cou uid d the 
Britiſh once make, him their priſoner, i is hard to deter- 


mine; conſideting that capt. Cunningham wWas b rought 


in irons, from Ney York to Falmouth and ſent ironed 
Pendennis caſtle from which, however, he Was re = 
in a few, weeks to Mill priſon, Plymouth; and b 
4 hatiye American, he is now rated a an exchang able 
priſoner, gehe Feen neee 
The nan of 411 muſt. not. be 7 over 
VET "07 * 
vithous ae wil 
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ſtaple export of that kingdom, has been viewed as par- 
ticularly inſulting, and moſt highly reſented by the peo. 


ple; on their reflecting, that a ſer of contractors reaped 


the greateſt benefit from it; while the intereſt of the 


zccumulated every ſeſſion of parliament. Advantage 
was taken of theſe circumſtances, and the peculiar ſitu- 
ation of Great Britain, by the moſt ſagacious among 
the Iriſh, for the obtaining of thoſe privileges which 
might otherwiſe never be - ſecured. © The doctrines of 
taxation without repreſentation; and of unconditional 
fubmiffion, which miniſtry applied to America, were 
urged as matter of apprehenſion” to Ireland; and it was 
openly faid, that the chains forged for the former, in 
cafe of ſucceſs, would afford a mode for the ſetters 
which would ſoon be fitted for the latter. The ſmothered 
flame-at length broke out with violence, on finding that 
parliament would afford them no effectual relief. Aſſo- 
ctations againſt the purchaſe and uſe of Britiſh manu- 
ſactures, and for the encouragement of their own, be- 
came (univerſal. But beſide theſe, there were aſſocia- 
tions of a more effective and terrifying nature. Being 
alarmed with the danger of a French invaſion, it was 
urged,” that the defence of the kingdom muſt be placed 
in thoſe who had the beſt intereſt in it. Mikeary affo- 
ciations'were therefore propoſed and vniverſally adopted. 
The affociatofy' declared, that they were intended for 
the double purpoſe of defending their ſaſety apaitift fo- 
tion. In every part of the kingdom were ſeen inſtantly 
ht 4 os 
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to ariſe, as if by magic; vaſt bodies of citizens, ſerving 779. 
at their on charges, chooſing their on officers, trained 

to great expertneſs, and obeying with remarkable rege- 
larity. No gentleman, no nobleman could ſhow his face 

in the country, who did not fall in with the prevailing 
diſpofirion. Men of confiderable fortunes ferved-in the 5 
ranks.” All this buſineſs was accompliſhed withour-ary - { 
fore of confuſion or diſorder; while the peace of the 
country, and obedience to the laws, were never more 
prevalent. "The number of trained volunteers is ſup- 
poſed to be about 50,000 : they are admirably appointed. 
Government ſaw theſe. proceedings with aſtoniſhment. | 
They wiſhed to regulate this new and unexpected force, | * 
and to bring it to act under the authority of the crown; | 
bur after a few feeble attempts, it was thought — I 
concur-in a meaſure that could not be prevented. 

Iriſb patriots having thus provided for the — 5 | 
kingdom againſt foreign enemies, began to look toward | iy 
their own rights ; and in general diſclaimed the-authes 1 
rity of the Britiſh parliament * over them, and tons f 
demned its interference in their affairs. On the i ach of uk 
October, the Iriſh parliament met. Upon a motion ſor 
the addreſs, in anſwer to the ſpeech of the lord lieute: | 4 
| nantꝭ an amendment was moved and carried inthe houſe | 1 
ö of commons, which occaſioned the inſertion of the fol- | 
| 


. P —_= . 
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lowing words in their addreſs to the throne “ We beg 
leave humbly to repreſent to your majeſty, that it is not | 
by. temporary expedienta, but by a free trade alone, I 
that this nation is now to be ſaved from irgpending ruin.” 5 
The address roi the lords contained ſimilar expreflions: 
Thus: ir appears that a free and unlimited commerce 
with che whote world is the fue qua non, with the patriotꝭ 
6 of 
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ems el Ireland, from which they mean not to depart... The 
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prevailing unanimity in political ſentiments among the 
Iriſh, has been greatly forwarded by their parliament's 
having before followed the humane example of the Bri. 
tiſh legiſlature in relaxing the penal reſtrictions of the 
laws againſt the Engliſh Roman - catholics. The ad- 
dreſſes were carried up to the Jord lieutenant, with great 
parade, amid the acclamations of the people. The 
duke of Leinſter, who commanded the Dublin volun- 


teers, eſcorted the ſpeaker in perſon upon the occaſion, 


while the ſtreets were lined on both ſides from the par- 
lament houſe to the caſtle, by that corps drawn up in 
their arms and uniforms. ' That nobleman had before 
moved for the thanks of the lords to the volunteer com- 
panies through the kingdom, which was carried with 
„ Dogs 4 ch 5 

The e eee eee 
S have, for ſome months back, inveſted Gibral- 
EE | 


LETTER F 


Wk Jon. 27; 1780. 


Bre we enter upon a relation of the expedi- 
tions againſt Penobſcot and the Mohawks, let me 


mention, that in che beginning of Auguſt, gen. Waſh- 


54 


ington, 


7 
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attaele by the enemy, while, weakened. through the ab- 
ſence uf the detachment under gen. Sullivan, gave to a 
double ſpy, in order to be communicated, the following 
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ington, to ſecure himſelf the more effectually from an 779· 


exaggerated: account of his ſtrength . Fit far duty 4 


1,olo, excluſive of the troops under Sullivan, gen. 
Gates to the eaſtward, and col. Hazens che total num - 


ber much greater beſide theſe, the new levies, 2000 
from Maſſachuſetts - thoſe from Connecticut and other 
ſtates coming in daily —a plan fixed, by which the whole 
ſtrength can CA ee eee pw 


. 
Colonel Francis McLean ef 2 Halifax to 


eſtabliſh-a poſt at Penobſcot, in the eaſternmaſt-pazt of 


che laſſuchuſetts tate. His arrival gave an alarm $0 June 
che government at Boſton, and vigorous meaſures were *** 
agreed upon for preventing its eſtabliſument. The ſtate 


conſulted nor applied to for continental troops. Gen. 
Lovel was to command che militia, with a ſmall number 
of ſtate "regulars, deſtined for the ſervice ; while capt. 
Saltonſtall, ho commanded- the Warren 1 
frigate; acted as commodore to the whole fleet, conſiſt 

ing of near 40 fail, including armed ſtate veſſels 8 
privateers; beſide 24 tranſports. An embargo for 40 
days was laid by the general court an all ſhipping; that 


a full ſupply af · ſeamen might be the more eaſily pro- 


cured; When the armament was ready for ſailing, it 
lay wind bound in Nantaſker road for ſome days. 
the a Sth of July, it appeared off Penobſcor: - 
En its failing tom Bolton 

Vor III. ſour 


was to have the whole honor of the expected ſucceſs ; 
and therefore Gates, who: was at Providence, was neither 


Joby 
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1779+ four days before; · His intended fort was incapable of 
affording any good defence. Two of the baſtions were 
untouched; the remaining two with the curtains, were 
in no part above 4 of g fect/high and 12 thick ; the 
ditch in moſt parts not more than 3 feet deep: there 
F was no platform laid, nor any artillery mounted. When 
| Joly the troops had landed, inſtead of being put upon vigo- 
vous ſervice, the general contented himſelf-with fum- 
moning the colonel to ſurrender, which being refufed, 
they were employed two days in erecting a battery at 
about 750 yards diſtant from the fort. The colonel im- 
proved this opportunity, and what followed during, an 
meffeCtual cannonading, for finiſhing and ſtrengthening 
his works, till he was out of all apprehenſion from being, 
- ſtormed; which he was informed by a deſerter, on the 
Aug. 12th of Auguſt; was to be in a day or tuo. Colonel 
"4+ MLean, with his garriſon, to their aſtoniſument, diſ- 
eamp and works in the night, and had reimbarked. 
The cauſe of this myſterious event was ſoon evident by 
the appearance of Sir George Collier in the Raiſonable, 
attended with five frigates. While Sir George lay at 
Sandy Hook, he gained information, on or before the 
28th of July, from a Boſton paper, as it is confidently 
aſſerted, of the expedition againſt Penobſcot. He ſailed 
for the relief of the place on the ad of Auguſt. It was 
not the intention of the Maſſachuſetts government, that 
gen. Lovel ſhould ſpend much time againſt it; on the 
contrary, the fpeedy reduſition of the place was ex- 
pedcted. Tho buſineſs being lengthened out, application 
was made to gen. Gates for @ continental regiment ; but 
before it couſd reach half way to Penobſcot, Sir G. 
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Collier entered and proceeded up the bay. By eleven 17794 


o'clock. in the morning, the American fleet preſented 
themſelves to his view, drawn up ſeemingly with the 
deſign of diſputing the paſſage ; their reſolution however 
ſoon failed, and an ignominious flight took place, Sir 
George deſtroyed and took, including two which were 
captured on his paſſage, 19 armed veſſels ; beſide the 
tranſports, and ſome proviſion veſſels. The expedition 
againſt the fort was ſo wretchedly conducted, as to do 
no credit either to the general or commodore. The 
army and. ſailors had to explore a great part of their 2 
way back by land, through thick woods and deſert ; 
waſtes, - 

Thadntdeand afor ates ee 
Indian nations; frequently called the Mobawks, were 
friendly to the Americans: the reſt, through the power 
of preſents, with the, influence of Sir John Johnſon and 
ſome others, who had intereſt among them, departed 
from the neutrality they had engaged to obſerve, and 
diſtinguiſhed themfelyes. in that cruel and deſtructive 
war, which was carried on againſt the back ſettlements. 
Their conduct gave riſe to that plan of an expedition 
into their country, which has been already mentioned 
p. 2355 When it was to be carried into execution, there 
were to be only two diviſions, the main one under gen. 
Sullivan, and the other under gen. James Clinton, which 
——— the Mobawe. nver- When Sullivan was 
adde a een e aichs. 
in which was a large number of eggs. He made his 
detachment equal to-7900 rations per day. . Congreſs 
* hd. (4 . ſome of 
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1719. the ſpecified articles, chat for ſome time they would not 
order him any. The quantity of rifle powder required, 

was more than could, on any calculation, be neceſſary, 
The commander in chief inculcated it upon him, that 

the ſucceſs and efficacy of the expeditĩon, depended ab- 
fſolutely on che celerity of his movements, and might 
be defeated, if he did not proceed as light as poſſible. 
The quarter maſter genera] ſupplied him-with 1400 
horſes. When he reached Wyoming, he wrote Of 

the ſalted meat on hand, there is not a fingle pound fir 

July to be eaten.” The next day, the return of the troops, 
22. rank and file, was 2312. Here he waited ſeveral weeks, 

for more men, and for proviſions to ſupply the loſs of 

- what had been ſpoiled through the villainy or careleſſ. 
neſs of the commiſſaries. When gen. Clinton, who 
came by the Mohawk river without meeting with any 
oppoſition, joined him on the 21ſt of Auguſt with about 
1600 men of every kind, the whole army with its atten- 
wants, battoemen, waggoners, &c. amounted to 5000. 
Clinton's diviſion would of itſelf have been fufficient 
for the expedition, as the Indians againſt whom they 

marched were only 550, accompanied by about 240 
tories, making no more than 800 in all, headed by col. 
Johnſon, major Butler and Brandt. They were greatly 

worn down by their long waiting for Sulkvan's approach 

art Newtown; where they had conſtructed ſtrong breaſt 
Works. The general lived well as he marched, having 

| taken a number of caſks' of tongues with him, beſide 
Jive cattle to ſupply him with freſh proviſion. He kept 

' 2 moſt extravagant table, and entertained all the officers 
upon the plea of ſecuring his influence among them, 

" white he was making 2 free in their preſence, 

Wy with 
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with the characters of the congreſs and the board of $779 
war. He carried ſix light field pieces and two howitzers * 
along with him; and would have the morning and even- | 
ing gun fired conſtantly. At length he arrived at New- Aug. 
town ; and vaunted in the morning what great things ; 29- 

he would do with and againſt the Indians. He began 

to engage them, by firing his field pieces at their breaſt 
works ; which he continued while he detached gen. Poor 

to the right, round the mountain to fall upon their left 

flank. Poor had to march a mile and a half in full 

view of the Indians and their aſſociates, who penetrated 

his deſign. They waited however for his approach; but 
obſerving / (that when his firing announced his being 
engaged): other movements were made toward- them, 

they quitted their works, and betook themſelves to a 
ſudden and precipitate flight. To the left of Sullivan 
there was a river, and à plain on the right ſide of it, 

along, which had a force been ſent early, they could have, 1 
marched round undiſcovered, and have fallen in nearly 9 
upon the centre of the Indians, by the time Poor came . 
upon their left flank. A number of riflemen deſired to 
take that route, but were not permitted. At night Sul- 

livan was not a little mortified upon finding how com- 

pletely the enemy had eſcaped. He had 7 men killed 

and 14 wounded in the courſe of the day. The army 

marched on the 31ſt for Catherine's town, lying on the 

Seneca- lake. They had, to traverſe a" ſwamp ſeveral 

miles long; to paſs through dangerous defiles, with ſteep. 

hills on each fide ; and to ford à river, emptying itſelf. 

into the lake, conſiderably broad in many places, with, - 
p a ſtrong current, and up to the middle of, the men: 
? its courſe was fo ſerpentine, that they had to paſs through 
XN 3 IX 
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in ſeven or eight times. © Sullivan was end not to 
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enter the ſwamp till the next day, but in vain.- Clinton, 
who brought up the rear, was ſufficiently fatigued by 
the time he reached the entrance, and being affured, 
that it would kill the horſes and enttle en Proceed, dee 


ſiſted from marching forward. 


Notwithſtanding Sullivan kept out flanking parties as 
he advanced, ſuch was the ſteepneſs of the hills, the nar- 
rowneſs and difficulty of 'the defiles, that twenty or 
thirty Indians might have thrown his troops into the ut. 
moſt confuſion. The night was ſo exceeding dark, that 
the men could ſee but a little way before them. They 
were wearied out, ſcattered and broken, loſt all their 
ſpirits, lay down here and there, and wiſhed to die, 
Had a body of the enemy fallen on them in this ſitua. 
tion, it might haye produced the moſt fatal conſequences, 
Now was the general's mind racked and tortured. It 


was twelve at night before his troops reached the town, 


The Indian ſcouts had watched them while it was light; 
but had no thought of their continuing to march in fo 
dark a night and to fo late an hour. Before they got 


do the firſt houſe there was a moſt dangerous defile, ſo 


formed by nature that had it been poſſeſſed by the tive: and 
twenty Indians, who were in the town roaſting corn, they 


- might have ſhot down, while ammunition laſted, what 


Americans they pleaſed when within the reach of their 


guns and the ſight of their eyes, without riſking their 
own perſons, When the troops had ſafely finiſhed their 


march, Sullivah declared, he would not have fuch ano- 


ther night for all his command. The men were obliged 
to halt all the next day to recruit; and fulfered more 
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| General Sullivan continyed in the Indian country, 
deſolation and deſtruction among the towns 
and plantations of the enemy, without ſparing the or- 
Rees 
from pips and ſtones, and in ſome places properly plant- 
ed by the advice of the miſſionary who had lived among 
them. The heat of the climate, and richneſs of the 
ſoil, will raiſe good fruit in a few years from kernels 
that are produced by ſuitable trees. Several officers. 
thought it a degradation of the army to be employed in 
deſtroying apple and peach trees, when the very Indians 
in their excurſions ſpared them, and wiſhed the general 
to retract his orders for it. He was told that the trees 
would in a little time be worth to the continent at leaſt 
many thouſand hard dollars. He continued relentleſs and 
faid— The Indians ſhall ſee, that there is malice enough 
in our hearts todeſtroy every thing that contributes toward 
their ſupport,” Some of the officers however, who 
were ſent out wich parties to lay waſte the Indian ter- 
ritory, would ſee no apple or peach trees; fo that they 
were leſt to bloſſom and bear, for the refreſhment of 
man or beaſt, friend or foe that might'chance to paſs 
that way. Thus did gen. Hand and col. Durbin. do 
honor to their own characters. By the middle of Oc- 
tober gen, Sullivan reached Eaſton in Pennſylvania 
on his return to join the main army. He brought back 
only 300 horſts out of the 1400 he took with him. 
During his expedition, there were eleven Indians killed ; 


rev oll n a negro, and a white man taken 1 
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2779+ towns *deſtroyed;” and 1 50, oo0 buſhels of corn; beſide 


apple and peach trees. By groundleſs complaints, he 
diſpleaſed the commander in chief, and gave great um- 
brage to the board of war and the quarter maſter ge- 
neral. The pompous account + of his military pere- 
grination which he ſent to congreſs, made him the laugh 
of the officers in the army remaining under gen. Waſh- 
ington; one declared it was a little miſchievous to print 
the whole account; another when he read of elegant 
Indian houſes, was ready to queſtion from the abuſe of 
the epithet, whether he underſtood the true meaning of 
the word. He ſoon felt himſelf ſo diſſatisfied, that on 
the ꝗth of November he begged leave of congreſs to re- 
ſign upon the plea of bad health: they, on the laſt of 
the month, accepted his reſignation. | 
The carrying on of this expedition did not however 
prevent the offenſive operations of the Indians and their 
aſſociates. On the 23d of July, a party of 60 Indians, 
and 27 white men under Joſeph Brandt, fell upon the 
Miniſink ſettlements and burnt 10 houſes, 12 barns, a 
fort and 2 mills, killed and carried off ſeveral people 
with conſiderable! plunder. The militia from Goſhen 
and parts adjacent, to the amount of 149, collected; 
and purſued them, but without ſufficient caution and 
neceſſaries, ſo that they were ſurpriſed and totally de- 
feated; no more than 3o returned. Many were killed, 
a number nga priſoners ; the reſt GORE: ad were 


* Sullivan ik a fays 401 but if a few. old houſes which 
had heen deſerted for ſeveral years, were met with and burnt, they 
were put down for a town, Stables and wood hovels, and Jodges in 
Sib fab, when tho Tablahy were called to-work there, were all reck- 
_ encd as houſes, * vol. ix, p. 158. 
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miſũing long after the action. Five days aſter, capt. 779. 
M Donald at the head of 250 men, a third-Britiſh, the | 
reſt Indians, took Freeland's fort, on the weſt branch of 
the Suſquehanna ; in which were 30 men and 50 wo- 
men and children; the captain conſented that the laſt 
ſhould be ſet at liberty, but the men were made pri- 
ſoners of war. The party on their way to it had burnt 
houſes and mills, had killed and captivated ſeveral of 
the inhabitants. On the other ſide, gen. Williamſon, 
with col. Pickens, entered the Indian country about the 
22d of Auguſt, burnt and deſtroyed the corn of eight + 
towns, amounting to more than 50,000 buſhels. He - * 
would hearken to no propoſals. from the Indians, nor 
accept of their friendſhip, but inſiſted on their removing 
immediately, with their remaining property; into the -_. 
ſettled towns of the Creeks, and reſiding among their 
countrymen, to which they agreed. Col. Broadhead 
alſo engaged in a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Mingo 4 
and Munſey Indians, and the Senecas on the Alleghaney ; 
river. He left Pittſburgh. Auguſt the 1ith, with 605 '-* f 
rank and file, including militia and volunteers, and did 4 
not return till the 14th of September. They went 
about ao miles ſrom the fort, deſtroyed: a number of f 
towns, and cornfields to the amount of 500 acres, and | 
made a great deal of plunder in ſkins and other articles. 

Ihe active part which the Spaniards have now taken 
in the preſent conteſt, muſt iſſue in favor of the Ame; 
rican States, The Spaniſh governor of Louifiana, Don 
Bernardo de Galvez, has acknowledged his being ap- 
prized of the commencement of hoſtilities between the 
courts of Madrid and London, on the gth of Auguſt, ö 
The caſieſt way of accounting for this extraordinary cir- by 
_ cumſtance, 


Its 


#494, cutnſtance, conſidering that the Spaniſh manifeſto wa 
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not delivered till the roch of June, may be by ſuppoſing 
that the Spaniſh admiral had orders immediately upon 
his joining count d'Orvillicrs, to diſpatch a veſſel to in. 
form the Spaniſh governors in America, that hoſtilities 
were then commencing; and that the ſaid veſſel had ſo 
good a paſſage as to admit of Don Galvez receiving 
the diſpatches on the gth of Auguſt, within forty-ſix 
days after the junction of the combined fleet. The go- 
vernor proceeded to collect the whole force of his pro- 
vince at New Orleans, and then publicly recognized the 
independency of the American States by beat of drum, 
Every thing being in readineſs for the purpoſe, he im- 
mediately marched againſt the Britiſh ſettlements on 
the Miflifippi. The whole force, Britiſh and German, 
ſtationed for their protection, did not amount to 500 
men: and had no other cover than a newly conſtructed 
fort, or rather field redoubt. Here however lieut. col. 
Dickſon ftood a ſiege of nine days, and then obtained 
conditions honotable to the garriſon and favorable to 

'* the inhabitants, Nothing could exceed the good faith 
with which the Spaniſh governor obſerved the preſcribed 
conditions; nor the humanity and kindneſs with which 
he treated his priſoners. A Spaniſh gentleman, Don 
Juan de Mirailles, has refided at Philadelphia for ſome 


_ conſiderably timer he appears to be empowered by the 


tourt of Madrid to act as their agent, and tranſacts his 
buſineſs with congreſs through the medium of the French 
ambaſſador. Being thus led to mention congreſs, let 
us quit the operations of the fickd for the determinations 
of the grand Eountil of the American States, 

ene wks +} | Con: 
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 Congitfs having ur length concluded upon 2 
matum after much deliberatzon and debate, they agreed . 
upon inſtructions to the commiſſioner to be appointed 
to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain, and 


to the miniſter plenipotentiary at the court of France. 
They pointed out to the firſt the boundaries he was to 
inſiſt upon, and further ſaid As the great object of 
the preſent defenſive war on the part of the allies is to 
eſtabliſh the independency of the United States, and as 
any treaty whereby this end cannot be obtained muſt 
be only oftenſible and illuſory, you are therefore to make 
it a preliminary article to any negotiation, that Great 
Britain' ſhall agree to treat with the United States as 
ſovereign, free and independent :=You ſhall take ſpe- 
cial care alſo that the independence of the faid ftates be 
effectually aſſured and confirmed by the treaty or trea- 
ties of peace, according to the form and effect of the 
treaty of alliance with his moſt chriftian majeſty; and 
you ſhall not agree to ſuch treaty or treaties, unleſs the 
ſame be thereby affured and confirmed: Although it 
is of the utmoſt importance to the peace and commerce 
of the United States, that Canada and Nova Scotia 
ſhould be ceded, and more particularly that their equal 
common right to the fiſheries ſhould be guaranteed to 
them, yet a deſire of terminating the war hath induced 
us not to make the acquiſition of theſe objects an ulti- 
matum on the preſent occaſion :—You are empowered 
to agree to a ceſſation of hoſtilities during the negotia- 
tion, provided our ally ſhall conſent to the ſame, and 
provided it ſhall be ſtipulated that all the forces of the 
enemy ſhall be immediately withdrawn from the United 
States: In all other matters not above-mentioned, you 
| are 
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1779+ are to govern yourſelf by the alliance between his nioſt 
chriſtian majeſty and thoſe ſtates, by che advice of our 
allies, by your knowledge of our intereſts, and by your 
own diſcretion in which we repofe the fulleſt confidence. 

To Dr. Franklin the congreſs wrote—* Sir-——Having 
determined that we would not inſiſt on a direct ii 
ledgment by Great Britain of our right in the fiſheries, 
this important matter is liable to an incertitude, which 
may be dangerous to the political and commercial in- 
tereſts of the United States, we have thereſore agreed 
and reſolved that the common right of fiſhing ſhall in 
no caſe be given up and that if after a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain, ſhe ſhall moleſt the citizens or in- 
habitants of any of the United States, in taking fiſh on 
the banks of Newfoundland and other fiſheries in the 
American ſeas, any where excepting within the diſtance 
of three leagues of the ſhore of the territories remaining 
to Great Britain at the c oſe of the war, ſuch moleſta- 
tion (being in the opinion of congreſs a direct violation 
and breach of the peace) ſhall be a common. cauſe of 
the ſaid ſtates, and the force of the union be exerted to 
obtain redreſs for the parties injured. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions, as Great Britain may again 
| light up the flames of war, and uſe our exerciſe of the 
fiſheries- as her pretext ; and ſince ſome doubts may 
ariſe, whether this object is fo effectually guarded by the 
treaty of alliance with his moſt chriſtian majeſty, that 
any moleſtation therein on the part of Great Britain, is 
to be conſidered as a caſus federis ; you are to endeavour 
to obtain of his majeſty an explanation on that ſubject, 
upon the principle that notwithſtanding the high confi- 
| dence repoſed in his wiſdom and, juſtice, yet conſidering 
| 4 the 
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the uncertainty of human affairs, and how doubts may 1779. 
be afterward raiſed in the breaſts. of his royal ſucceſſors, 
the great importance of the fiſheries renders the citizens 
of cheſe ſtates" very ſolicitous to obtain his majeſty's 
ſenſe with relation to them, as the beſt ſecurity againſt 
the ambition of the Britiſh court. For this purpoſe you 
ſhall: propoſe the following articles, in which neverthe- 
leſs ſuch alterations may be made as the circumſtances: 
and ſituation of affairs ſhall render convenient and pro- 
per. Should the ſame be agreed to and executed, you 
are immediately to tranſmit a copy nd 

niſter at the court of Spain.” . 

l bereas by the treaty of nes awe ed 
chriſtian king and the United States of North Ame- 
rica, the two parties guarantee mutually from that time 
and for. ever againſt all other powers, to wit, the United 
States to .his moſt chriſtian majeſty the poſſeſſion then 
appertaining to the crown of France in America, as well 
as thoſe which it may acquire by a future treaty of 
peace; and his moſt chriſtian majeſty guarantees on his 
part to the United States, all their liberty, foyereignty 
and independence, abſolute and unlimited, as well in 
matters of government as commerce, and alſo their poſ- 
ſeſſions and the additions or conqueſts that their confede- 
ration may obtain during the war, according to the ſaid 
treaty:— And whereas the ſaid parties did further agree 
aud declare, that in caſe of a rupture between France and 
England, the ſaid reciprocal guarantee ſnould have its 
full force and effect the moment ſuch war ſhould break 
out: And zvhereas doubts may hereafter ariſe how far 
the ſaid- guarantee extends to this caſe, to wit, that ſhould 
Great Britain moleſt or diſturb che ſubjecta pr inhabi- 
, tants 


\ 
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277% tants of France, or of the ſaid ſtates, in taking fiſh og 
the banks of Newfoundland, and other the fiſhing banks 
and ſeas of North America, formerly and uſually fre. 
quented by the ſubjects and inhabitants. reſpectively:. 
And whereas the faid king and the United States have 
thought proper to determine with preciſion the true in- 
tent and meaning of the ſaid guarantee in this reſpect, 
now therefore as a further demonſtration of their mu- 
tual good will and affection, it is hereby agreed, con- 
cluded and determined as follows, to wit, That if after 
the. concluſion of he treaty or treaties which ſhall ter- 
minate the preſent war, Great Britain ſhall moleſt or 
diſturb the ſubjects or inhabitants of the faid United 
States, in taking fiſh on the batiks,' ſeas and places, for- 
merly-uſed and frequented by them ſo as not to encroach 
on the territorial rights, which may remain to her after 
the termination of the preſent war as aforeſaid, and war 
ſhould thereupon. break out between the faid United 
States and Great Britain: or if Great Britain ſhall mo- 
left or diſturb the ſubjects and inhabitants of France, 
in taking fiſh on the banks, ſeas and places formerly 
uſed and ſrequented by them, ſo as not to encroach on 
the territorial rights of Great Britain as aforefaid, and 
war ſhall thereupon break out between France and Great 
Britain; in either of theſe caſes of war as aforeſaid, his 
moſt. chriſtian majeſty and the faid United States ' ſhall 
make it a common cauſe, and aid each other mutually 
aceqrding to the exigence of conjunctures, as becomes 
good and faithful allies Provided alway that nothing | 
herein contained ſhall be taken or underſtood, as con- | 
trary to or inconſiſtent with the true intent and meaning 
he". ALY | of 
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tian majeſty and the faid ſtates, but the fame ſhall be 
taken and underſtoad as E er e 
able to thoſe treaties,” | 
The honorable Sieur Gerard, eee 
of France, had a private audience of congreſs in order 
to his taking leave of them; when he mentioned in hay 
ſpeech his majeſty s having ſent a new miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary to America, that there might be no interrup- 
don in his care to cultivate a mutual friendſhip, and 
chat Monſ. the chevalier de la Luzerne would explain 
to them his majeſty's ſentiments, The complimental 
anſwer which followed of courſe need not be related. 
The day after, the following inſtructions to the miniſter 
plenipotentiary for negotiating with the court of Spain 
were prepared Sir—-Congre(s have come to the fol. 
lowing reſolution, That if his cathglic majeſty ſhall ac- ; 
cede to the treaties between France and the United States — 
of America, and in concurrence with them continue the | 
preſent war with, Great Britain for the purpoſe expreſſed 
in the treaties aforeſaid, he ſhall not thereby be precluded 
from ſecuring to himſelf the Floridas: on the contrary, 
if he ſhall obtain the Floridas from Great Britain, theſe - 
United States will guarantee the ſame to his cathohe 
majeſty ; provided alway that the United States ſhall en- 
joy the free navigation of the river Miſſiſſippi into and 
from the ſeg, Lou are therefore to communicate to his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, the deſire of congre(s to enter 
into a treaty of alliance, and of amity and commerce, 
wich his catholic majeſty, and to requeſt his favorable 
interpoſition for that purpoſe ; at the ſame time you are 
to make ſuch propoſals to his cathalic majeſty 8 in 
: . . your. 
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way + Saturdays chevingali,/ft nth — 
proceed to the norhination of 4 
tiating a treaty: of pace. MEA JM MMA Ard Mr. | 
Jay were propoſed ; and an adfotrainientownk' place to 
ton dlelock of the next day, When the membets ballot- 
ted The votes were divided; and there Was nb Hexion. 
They ballotted again; and it was the fime+ the ballot- 
ting therefote wu poſtponed, and! vengreſ ® reſolved, 
chat a miniſter plenipotentiary be appointed to neꝑotiate 
n of amity and commerce, 'be- 
tween 
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tween the United States of America and his catholic 1779. 
majeſty. Mr. Arthur Lee, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. 
Jay, were nominated. On the Monday the ballots were 
taken, and Mr. Jay was ele&ed. Then followed the. 
choice by ballot of a miniſter plenipotentiary far nego- 
tlating a treaty of peace and a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain, when Mr. John Adams was electect. 
This election was no ground of joy to Mr. Gerard, His 
wiſhes and intereſt were in favor of Mr.-Jay's being ap- 
pointed to negotiate with Great Britain : while the lat- 
ter was wrongfully ſuſpected by the New England de · 
egates, as being in no wiſe ſtrenuouſly diſpoſed to fe- 
cure the filheries, Theſe delegates were fixed upon © 
having Mr. J. Adams intruſted with that buſineſs, as 
they could confide in his ſteady determination never > 
Jay's election to negotiate with the court of Madrid, as 
it paved the way for the carrying of their main point. 
ſecretary to Mr. Jay ; Mr. Francis Dana to Mr. Adams; 
and lieut. col. Laurens to Dr. Franklin. Mir. Jay's g. 
r eratonce ee Genes. of e ee 15s 
October, when congreſs © reſolved, That the following 
additional inſtructions be given to the miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary for negotiating with his catholic majeſty——* Sir 
You are to uſe your utmoſt endeavours for obtaining 
permiſſion for the citizens and inhabitants of theſe ſtates, 
to lade and take on board their veſſels, ſal at the iſland 
of Salt Tortuga; and alſo to cut, load and bring away, 
logwood and mahogazy in and from che Bay of Hon- 
duras and its rivers, and to build on the ſhores, ſtores, 

Var. III. eds houſes 
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1779. houſes nnen the wood cutters and their 
families, in the extent ceded to his Britannic rhajeſty 
by the 15th article of che definitive treaty; concluded 
at Paris che loch of February, 1763, or in as great ex- 
tent as can be obtained. Before the month was out, 

oa. Mr. Jay filed for Europe in company with Mr. Gerard. 

21. Oftobtr the 2 fſt, che honorable Henry Laurens eſq. 
was elebded Dy ballot to negotiate a loan in. Holland: 
en th rl oF the next month he was choſen to negotiate 
a went af try. and commerce with, the united pro- 

vinces of :xhe low countries. . 

Sept. September ehe iſt, congreſs reſolved, A bey eral, 

aon ho bunt, emit more bills of credit than to make 
che debug of them t- r ky of 
dollars. rob vbaxt 2d 5 | 

13. ee long letter to their codfidents upon 
their fmantrs By that it appears, that the taxes had 
broughit to the rreatuty no more than 4,027,560 dol- 
lars, and that all the monies? ſupplied by rhe people of 
Ameriea;"atrioanted to rio moôre than 36,76 1,665 dol- 
lars af. 65>G6th, that being the ſum of 'the loans and 

4 2 ny nypoywo nh Le holds up to the Snagination, 
: the: zulier of chr United States to pay their whole na- 
dona debt tisbgqh ar che clöſe G the war it ould 
amount co chrve hundred niuliens of 'dullars, with caſe 
in the cord bf twenty years and while: doing it, by 
mvurſeg romantic reaſfing fepréſents the paper cur- 
rency as a bleſſing at the expenre of ſcripture language 
Let It all be remembered, that paper money is the 
_ only kind ef money which eannet mate to #2/6/F wings 
and fly muy it remtins with vs, it will not forſuke vs, 
3 a hand —-— ! 
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it.” The letter proceeds ts O, thit "Hs people nöt 
6010 colteQively | 67 "their repreſentatives, bot inckividu- 
= have pledged cher f 5 for the vo 7 of ther 


ale 5 a ae violation bf the hut 
falk!“ N hgrefs ſay upon it" t is with Feat re- 
gfer and ae, Kat we can prevail upon ouffelves 
to take the Teaſt notice of a qbeftlon, Wien ihvolver if 
it a doubt ſo injurious t6 the honor ahd dignity of Ame⸗ 
ie.” We 5 pay an ill compliment tö the under- 
ſtinding and Kohot of very true Anetitih; were we 
to adduct many arguments to ſhow the baſeneſs ot bad 
policy of violating our national faith, of omitting to 
patful the meiſires neteſſary to preſerve it. A bali: 
rupt Flthileſs republic would be a novelty in the p 
world,” ahd appear, atnong repttabIe ations, Re 4 
—_— proftitute among chaſte and felpectable ma. 
We ate convinced, that the efforts and ärtz of 
our r che will not be Wanting to draw us into this 
bumlliating and contérnptible ſituatibfl. Impelled by 
malice; and the ſuggeſtions of chagrin hd Yifappoint< 
ment, at not beitig able to bent our neckg to theit yoke, 
they will endeavour to force or ſeduct us ro commit this 


unpatdotiabſe fin, in otder to ſubject us ro the pong 


ment dur to it, and that we ttiay tpentecgforth be x" . 
proath and 4 by-word among the nütiols. Apprized 
of theſe confequentes, knowing the value of nation! 
character, and imprelſed with a due Tenſe of the immu 
table "laws f joltice and hohor, it is impoſſible that 
America would think without horror of fuch an exe- 
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1379, erable deed. Ib optic to ih che, conteſt as you 
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began it, t, honeſtly jr eh Let it never be ſaid, 
that America had no er become independent than 
"2 ne became inſolvent; or. that her n, laries and 
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growing fame were obſcured a and TY: by f broken 
contracts. and. violated farh, in the very ho gr when 
the nations of the earth w ere admiring, 8 5 | . 
adoring the ſplendor of ber Ag, The hae — 9 and 


reſolye preceding it, were probably 9 e 
prevailing ſubjects of conyerlation in iy 2 
the movements of the leading people. A rtown fi 
was called, and a ſpecial committee W AID 
up 2 memorial, which was ſigned by the preſident and 
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council in their private characters, the Ipeaker and eve- 


ral members of aſſembly, the general commitree « of the 

city, and a reſpectable number of citizens. lt was pre- 

ſented to congreſs, on or near the, day, when they ad- 

| dreſſed their. conſtituents, and was meant to ſtop the 
* further emiſſions of continental bills. The memorialiſts 
| ſay—* Neither can we help expreſſing our apprehen- 

| ſions, that the eaſe with which money was thus 15. 
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ö cured, has, induced a remiſſneſs of i inquiries into th 
. reality of its application: all which we hope will, = 
1 ture, be remedied by a ſyſtematical Plan of Ronen, 
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sept. Congreſs © ; Tefalved, ; That in conſideration. 0 of "the 
* diſtinguiſhed: merit of lieut. col. Talt 

commiſſion. of captain. in che navy of f 

24. be, given, him,” They. Fe Telolved, That medal of 

Bld,, emblem ical of the, axragk.. of the ir and works 

at 1 be ſtruck N ented to N major Lee. 
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preſident r returned an anſwer, 
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accept Hoine 


ehen 


26th,, and th ereupon reſig ignin the chair, th they 
255 ehe kee oh pee Sick 
che eficiency. of flour in Vila” that Congreſs Te On. 
ſolve ed, that the aoverhSe Kad be informed of its being 

their 0 0 inion, that the convention troops ſhould be bp. 


| KY: ith 2 made of Indian corn, But he Was re- 


1 FR inform the commanding officer of — 


1101 


rroop3, chat if the commander in chief of the Briti 
1 7 will order ſupplies of flour to be ſent to vil, 


| 9 5 0 5 ports would be ordered for the purpoſe when applied 


or, The cheyalier de la Luzerne had his audience of 
5 was announced to the houſe, and upon that roſe, 
addreſſed the congreſs in a ſpeech, to which the 

Let us change the ſcene. wb . 

While count d'Eftaing lay with his fleet at Cape 
Francois, after the conqueſt of Grenada, he received 
letters. from gov. Rutledge, gen. Lincoln, the French 
conful at Charleſtown and others, urging him to viſit 
the American coaſt, and propoſing an attack upon Sa- 
vannah, The general engaged to join him with tooo 
men certain; and promiſed, that every exertion would 
be. made to augment the number. The application 
coinciding with the king's inſtructions, to act in con- 
cert with the forces of the United States, whenever an 
occaſion preſented itſelf, he failed for the American 
continent within a few days after it was received, When 
through the windward paſſage, he diſpatthed two ſhips 
df the line and three frigates to Charleſtown to announce 


256 
t ce of the office to \ which he had been appoitited 1779. 
whe | 


congrels, delivered a letter from his moſt chriſtian ma- Nov, 


I'7s 


19 coming. On the 1ſt of September, he arrived vith Fo. 


Y 3 a fleet 
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37794 fleet of 20 ſail of the line, two of fity guns, and 
eleven frigites.! The appearance of the French fleet on 
the coaſts of South Carolina and Georgia was ſo unex- 


pected by the-Britiſh, chat the Experiment man of war, 
of go guns Sir James Wallace commander, and three 
frigares were captured. No ſooher was it known ar 
Charleſtown that the count was on the coaſt,” than Lin- 
coln marched-with all expedition for Savannah with the 
troeps under his eommand: orders were alſo given for 


che South Carelina and Georgia militia to rendezvous 


immediately near the ſame place. The Britiſh were 
equally diligent in preparing for their defence, Lieut. 
col. Cruger, who had a ſmall command at Sunbury, and 
lieut. col. Maitland; who was in force at Beaufort, were 
ordered to Savannah. As the French frigates approached 
the bar, the Fowty. and Roſr, of 20 guns each, the 
Keppel and Germain armed veſſels, retired toward the 
tom. The battery on Tybee was deſtroyed. To pre- 
vent the French ſrigates getting too near, the Roſe and 
Savannah armed ſhips, with four tranſports, were ſunk 
in the channel. A boom was laid acroſs 1 it, and ſeveral 
ſchall veſſels were alſo ſunk above the town. The ſea- 
men were appointed to different batteries. The marines 
were incorporated with the grenadiers of che 6th regi- 


mont; and great humbers were emplayed, both by day 


and fight, i in ſtrengthening/ and extending the lines of 
defence, Count d'Eſtaing made repeated declarations, 
that he could not remain more than ten or fiſteen days 
on ſhore i neverthieleſs, the fall of Savannah was conſi- 
derod ab infallibiy certain. Every aid was given from 
Charleſtown,/by ſending ſmall veſſels to aſſiſt the Frencli 


N * e byr as - * large ſhips of the fleet 


could 
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eould not come near the ſhore, it vas not effected til 2779. 
che lath. Gen. Lincoln's troops were not far diſtant : hut sept. 
before they could join the French, the count ſummoued 6 
gen. Prevoſt to ſurrender to the arms of the king al Francs. 
Lincoln remonſtrated to d Eſtaing on his ſummoning 
Preyolt to ſurrender. to the arms of France any, while 
che Americans were acting in conjunction wWich him 3 
che matter was ſoon ſettled, and the mode of all future 
negotiations amicably adjuſted... . Prevoſt returned a po- 
lite letter to the count, but dechned ſurrendering} on 2 
general ſummons, without any ſpecific terms; and men- 
tioned, that if ſuch were propoſed, as he could with 
honor accept, he would then give his anſwer. The 
count in a ſecond letter obſerved to him, that it was 
the part of the beſieged to propoſe ſuch terms as they 
might deſire. Prevoſt upon that propoſed a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities for 24 hours, as a juſt time abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for deliberation and the diſcuſſion of various in- 
tereſts. The count's third letter, granting the ſaid truce, 
was written toward evening. Thus time was gained ſor 
che arrival of the whole detachment from Beaufort. 
An egterpriſe was undertaken to prevent its joining the 
royal grmy in Savannah, which proved unſucceſsful, 
from the pilats pot undertaking to conduct to a proper 
ſtation the frigates deſtined to intercept the communi- 
cation, Maitland availed himſelf of this circumſtance, 
and by his exertions joined Prevoſt with about 400 men 
before. che count's ſecand letter was receiyed: at night 
and by naon the next day, all the remainder. fit for duty 
arrived. The ſaſe arrival of this detachment deter- 
mined the garxiſon to riſ an aſſault. The French and 
nn were hereby reduced t the neceſſity of 
1 ſtarming 
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— ee the garriſan. The reſulutiod of 
bs proceeding by ſiege being adopted, the attention of che 
80 combined armies was immediately called to the landing 

cannon, and the the erecting of batteries Tho diſtance 

from the landing - Place, together with the 
| f proper, carriages to tran{pgrt the various warlike 
Fe full, five miles, conſumed much time. The 
works of the town were, in the mean while, perfectiog 
every day by the labor of ſeveral hundred negrocs, di- 

| Sept, rected by major Moncrieff the engineer. The French 

23. and Americans broke ground in the evening: 2 ſmall 

party "of the beſieged ſallied out the next day, but was 

ſoon repulſed, The purſuit was continued ſo near to 

- the Britiſh Rs that the French, were-expoſed 

0 a heavy fire, by which many of them fell. On the 

night of the 27th, major M- Arthur, with a party of 

the ritiſn picquets, advanced and fired among the be- 
ſiegers. ſo artfully, . as to occaſion a firing between the 
oa. French, and American camps... The, beliegers opened 

_ with g mortars, 37 cannon from the land ſide, and 16 

the water ; which continued to play for four or 

five days with ſhort intervals, but without, any conſider- 

8. able effect. Major l' Enfant in the morning, with five 

men, marched through, a. briſk fire from the Britiſh 
ines, and kindled the abbatis ; but the, dampaeks of the 
air, a "and the moiſture of the green. worghr PE " 
ſucceſs of this bold undertaking. _ 4 
; Soon after the commencement "of. wi 
gen. Prevoſt ſolicited for leave to ſend. the women and 
children our of town. This humane requeſt was Tefuſed 
from. motives of policy. The combined army was ſo 
oblige, of tycoeſs, that it was culpetted, 3.4 a deſire. of 


ſecreting 


of the 


of the 


AFRICAN R EVOLVUT Ton. 
ſcereting che plunder lately talen 
Baabe, 008854 coliſidet1Þ5 Wjek eoverdd Acer *he 
veils bat cle colin RO? 


prefulned)" thar 2 
ThE peri6@” being dong it etipfell whith che e 2 
had atgned for His” expedition, ad the e Ehgincers 2 112 
forming hit, chat more "tithe muſt heh pent if he ex. 
petted to reduce the arri by” Pegular ne 


forve®/in WE (Rs by his habit oe ge, Und Had fe. 
monſtrared agatriſt his cfitinuing to riſk ſo 3 8 50 
fleev in its preſent unrepaited condition, on fuch a, 
gerousZoalt/ ih "the hötricane ſeaſon ; and 3t fo g 
diftaneeHrom'the - ſhore, that it might be n+ by 
a Britiſh feet! Theſe remonſtrances were. enforce 

che probubliiry-6f their being attacked by a Pritiſh fleet 
completely" repaired, with their full compliment. of men, 
ſoldiers: ac" ateiiery” on board, when the Thips, of 5 
moſt" erifffari rrhjHfty were weakened by "able 

a confiderable pft of their eres, artiller a 


2 
csi SHR C Aro 177g. 


In'd few” days, He Hfles of the beliegers might have | 


been Erle te tis eats of "the" behicged © but under | 
theſe kricke ik eiteutaltcts uo fürchet delay could be ad. 
ante: TG Au or c rale the ee. "ras the only 


cn Werte T0 * of * ot 
was fixcd für che kttäck. The precedi ing ni i 
James Carry, ftrnerly A Kerk at Chirlfovn & now 
ſergeatt Yrajor in cher völubteer con pay, e into 


ternative. Prudence dictated th later: : 4 ſenſe of 


Jo 


. of che attack. To e were 
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1779. made with the country militia ; and: 3 Neal attack a little 
before day light on the. Spring- hill, battery with 3500 
French troops, 600 continentals, and 350 of the Charleſ- 
town militia, headed by count d' Eſtaing and gen. Lin- 
coln. They marched up to the lines wich great bold- 
neſs; but a heavy and well - directed fire from the bat- 
teries, and a croſs fire from the gallies threw the front 
of the column into confuſion. Iwo ſtandards however 
(one an American) were planted on the Britiſn redoubts, 
Count Pulaſki, at the head of 200 horſemen, was in full 
gallop, riding into town between the redoubts, with an 
intention of charging in the rear, when he received a 
mortal wound. A general retreat of the aſſailants took 
place after they had ſtood the enemy's fire for fifty-five 
minutes. D'Eſtaing received two ſlight wounds; 637 
of his troops, and 234 continentals were killed or 
wounded ; of the 350 Charleſtown militia, who were in 
the hotteſt of the fire, 6 were wounded, and. a captain 
0 killed. Gen. Prevoſt and major Moncrieff have de- 
| ſervedly acquired great reputation by this ſucceſsful de- 
fence, There were not ten guns mounted on the lines 
on the day of the ſummons, and in a few days the 
nymber exceeded $0. The garriſon was between. 2 and 
3000, including 150 militia. The damage it ſuſtained | 
was trifling, as the men fired under cover, and few of WW | 
the aſſailants fired at all. It loſt no other officer than WF 1 
Capt, Taws, who defended the redoubt where the ſtand- t 
ards were planted, with the greateſt bravery. Inſtead of WW , 
mutual reproaches, which too often follow the failure of re 
enterpriſes, depending upon the co-operation of differ- WM ; 
ent nations, the French and Americans had their con- m 
be returns made to grueral Linea gm he 

: fidencs 
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fidence in and eſteem for each other increafed. It was 1779. 
thought, that the delicacy and ptopriety- of gen. Lin- 
coln's conduct on every occaſion, contributed much to 
this agreeable circumſtance. The militia almoſt uni- 


verſally returned home, immediately after the unſucceſs- 


ful aſſault. In about ten days, count d'Eſtaing reim- 
barked his troops, artillery and baggage, and left the 
continent; while gen. Lincoln returned to South Caro- 
lina. But the French were ſcarcely on board, when a 
violent gale diſperſed the whole fleet; and though the 
count had ordered ſeven ſhips to repair to Hampton 
road in the Cheſapeak, the marquis de Vaudreuil was the 
only officer who was able to execute a part of the order. 
While the ſiege of Savannah was pending, a remark- 
able enterpriſe was effected by col. John White of the 
Georgia line. Previous to the arrival of d'Eſtaing on 
the coaſt of Georgia, a captain of Delancey's 1ſt batta- 
lion had taken poſt with about 100 American royal re, 
gulars near the river Ogeechee, about 25 miles from Sa- 
vannah. There were alſo at the ſame place five Britiſh 
veſſels, four of which were armed, the largeſt with 14 
guns, the ſmalleſt with 4, and the whole manned with - 
about 40 ſailors. Col. White, with ſox volunteers, in- 
cluding his own ſervant, made them all priſoners. On 
Septeraber” the goth, at eleven o'clock at night, he 
kindled a number of fires in different places, adopted 
the parade of a large encampment, practiſed a variety 
of other ſtratagems, and ſummoned the captain to ſur- 
render; who wes fo fully impreſſed with an opinion, 
that nothing but an inſtant compliance could ſave his 
men from being cut in pieces by a ſuperior force, that 
he made no defence, The deception was carried on with 


% 


\ 
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| 575b-fochraddrehs- that/all the priſoners, amounting t to 141, 
vero Ncuredi g and afterward ſaſely conducted by three 
of The captors for en e country to an 
American poſt f. 1013 £ {1 wo 

11 Count Pulaſki died before/the/end of O Sober, Con. 
_grefs/ have reſolved, that a monument ſhould be erected 
to his memory. He was a Polander of | high birth, and 
had been concerned in à bold enterpriſe in his natiye 
country. With a few men he had carried off king Sta- 

vniſlaus fromthe middle of his capital, though ſurrounded 
cby A numerous body of guards and a Ruſſian army. 
The king, aſter being a priſoner for ſome time, eſcaped 
by the favor of one of the band, and ſpan, afterward 
declared Pulaſki an out-law. Nothing could be more 
dongenial to his ſentiments than to employ; his arms in 
ſupport of the American ſtates. He offered his ſervice 
to cotgreſs, and was honored with che rank of a briga- 
cher general. But the count was far from being ſatisfied 
witir his employ, as s from his 2 dated 

.Chatleſftown, Aug. 19, in which he wrote Such has 

deen my lot, that nothing leſs chan my h „Which ! 

All newer ſorſeit, retains me in a ſeryice, which ill treat- 

a ment makes me begin to abhor. Exery proceeding re- 

. ſpetting myſelf has boon fo thoroughly mortifying, that 
nothing but the integrity of my heart, and the aer 

-of my real, ſupports me under it.. % 

= r to New Tork. noi Huileb Jello 


le Was her- öill August the agth, that, adm. Arbuth- 
| yot arrived with the fleet, which conveyed the reinforce- 


"nents, camp equipage, ſtores and ottier neccarics, that 


$490, 813; das 31 guar . 


go". Runge 


were 


„General Lincoln's Letter of Otober the 2d, to 
1 Dr. Ramſay's Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 35—43. 
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were to enable Sir Henry Clinton to a& with . 
rige: The 31ſt of September Sir Andtew Harnmond 3 
arrived with an additional force of 1 you men from Corke. 
Thiele ſeveral arrivals however, did not make the Bhi 
tit at New York eaſy, when they had che news of edunt 
TEttaing's being on the Atnerican Colt The intelli- 
gence” occaſioned an apprehenſion of à formidable at- 
ack by ſea and land, ſuppoſed to Have been concerted 
between the count and gen. Waſhington, and defenſſve 
miealvres were thought of. Beſide adopting every other 
mean of a vigorous defence, tranſports were diſpatched 26. 
to Rh6de Tfand to bring off che gartiſ6n; All things 
being in readineſs, the royal troops evarited Newport 
on the #5th'of October: embarked in the evening, failed a. 
at night, and reached New Vork on the 27th. They 27. 
were in ſuffclent force while at Newport, to have made 
predarory Excurfions, and to have done much miſchief; 
notwirh ng the troops that gen. Gates, ho was 
ſtationed at Providence, had under his command, Hut 
gen. Sir Robert Pigot's humanity might revolr| at ſuch 
ions; which is the more probable, 
fot the HR ind poſitive orders he gave: for the ob- 
ſervance' of the mot exact regularity und >diſeipline 
during the” 6victibtion." As it s univerſally known 
chat he meant to he obeyed, ſo'obedichce wag u ui 
vetfalth practiſed. The men were no witk:<hangeable | 
at their quitting the ĩſland, with any wantdn oruelties, ur 
needleſs deſtruction, or with afi vnuſt ſeizure of proper- 
9 5 However,” as gen. Gates could /iorknow-bud that 


ter Arch 5 999vA0d tNirw 1598 9d dity DIY nue joa 
ebase eee o by diiprereiel 
perſons at Newport and ume after the | 


evacuation. ag 'v1 ihs. e $0 to 14414.Þ-2nioont ond) 4 g 
1 8 ood - miktary 
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mlt commands might require Sir Robert Pigot to 


- ravage the country to the extent of his power, he ſecured 
to Himſelf che mean of gaining the earlieſt intelligence 


of every capital movemetit upon the ifland, by the aid 


of Heut. Seth Chain. The licutenant emplbyed x 
truſty woman living at Newport to write down Alt the 
Infortnation ſhe could procure. A certain place in 2 
rock neur the water fide was agretd upon, where the 


Vritten intel gene was put. The woman had Her par- 


ticular fignals; and by putting up pales or ſticks as 


© thbvgh only drying linen, and making a ſhow of ſuch 


bufineſs in a certaln way, notified to the lieutenant on 
the other nde of che Water, that there was ſome ſpecial 


mater o be chittiunicated. At night the lieutenant 
© paſſed over in his boar from Little Compton, landed 


ard bright it away. Through this ſettled correſpon- 
dente, Gates learnt the next day what were the move- 
ments and talk of the enemy. After the evacuation, 
the general delifet the heutenant to mention what con- 
ſideration would fatisfy him for the dangerous ſervice in 
which he had been engaged. The anſwer was, ** I ſhall 
be fully ſatisfied with 1200 dollars for myſelf, and 2 or 
300 for ſome others that were concerned.“ ' Such was 
the” depreciation. then, that the whole. 1500 were not 
worth * 75 hard dollars, now they are worth about 30. 

7 Sr H. Clinton having received e certain intelligence of 


n ſuſpend. . 
and about 5000 troops were einbafked; Hit detained 
till de had full aſſurance of the French fleet's having 

wholly 


} 
ö 
ö 


and Atrecting them to keep up a mutual 
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wholly quitted the American coaſt, when they failed 17796 
under the convoy of adm,-Arbuthnot; on the- 26th- of 
December. Their operations will be related Iv a future 
iter. |. Congreſb having obtained ſatisfactory; evidence 
of What wus in contemplation, had ordered oh the 1 
of November, chree of the Avail 6 men 
town for its defence. 369-64 | 
On the 19th, of November, amok dat 1B Nor 
eerneltly recommended to the ſeyeral ſtates forthwith, 10 
to enact laws for Eſtabliſhing and carrying into execution 
2 general limitation of prices thioughout their reſpective 
juriſdiftions, on certain preſcribed principles, the ope- 
ration. to /commetice from the rſt of next Februat y- by 
which time the operation may be found tõ be immpof- 
fble. | They concluded on the 43d; tht bills ef ex- 23. 
change be drawm oh Mr. Jay for 100, O00 l. ethig, and 
on Mr. Laurens for. 100,000L payable at fir months 
light, and che ſatre to be ſold at the curtent rate of ex- 
change“ They alter that direkted che committee of ug, 
foreign affaits to write to Meſſts. Jay and Laurens, in- 
eee Ex- 
plaining/fully' the” reaſons that urge congreſs to dibv 


and to afford each other every aſſiſtance in 
money to puy the bills. A committee of ſeven w 
been appointed by congreſs to wait on che miriſtet of 
Franer, and ti feceive his communibations, 5 
the Whlcwing erttacts and ſummary of the communlca- 
tons That the miniſter of France had it in command 
froth his king, to impreſs on the minds of congreſo 


That che Britiſh cabinet have an almoſſꝭ inſuperable re- 


Wee a the e of d eee ee 
United 
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1779- United States, and will, uſe eyery poſſible endeavour to 
prevent it: That. they have filled ſeveral of the couru 
of Europe with negotiations, in order to excite them to 

a war againſt France, or to obtain ſuccours, and are 
employing the moſt ſtrenuous, endeayours to perſuade 
the ſeveral powers, that the United States are diſpoſed 
to enter into treaties. of accommodation :; that many 

perſons in Ametica are actually employed in bringing 
ſuch treaties to perfection; and that they have no doubt 

| of their ſucceſs : That the objects which, the Britiſh 
cabinet hope for from theſe meaſures are, to deſtroy the 
which France has now at ſea, by diverting 
pa pe from naval to land operations, 
and. by engaging her in a land war, where ſhe muſt 
riſk very important intereſts, while England would riſk 
nothing but money ; or to break or weaken the alliance 
by deſtroying the confidence, which the allies ought to 
have in each other: That his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
gives no credit to the ſuggeſtions of Britain relative to 
the diſpoſitions of . the United States, and that it is ne- 
ceſſary that meaſures, be taken for the preventing of 
other, powers from being deceived into à belief of them : 
-— That the negotiation of Britain, as far as could yet 
be learned, had not ſucceeded: That the diſpoſitions 
of all the European powers are, as far as can be knonn, 
very friendly to France, but ſome of them may be en- 
gaged in ſecret treaties with Britain, whigh.may oblige 

| them, in ſome event aſſiſt her with troops, even againſt 
their inclinations : That ſuch event may ariſe, and if 
it ſhould, it is probable, it mill, produce, an armed me- fl | 
diation, the conſequences of which would, he, that the f 
alles 2 ** accept of the terms Propoſed by the medi- 


; ation, 
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is ur cohtinve the war under the Uifadyantages RES 


ravitg the forces'sk' che mediator united with thoſe of 
che enemies r hat in ſuch" event, it is poffible the 
terms propoſed will be ſuch as Spain offered, and Bri- 
tan Tejected on the laſt propoſed” mediation : That 
thob gt the powers, who may be under ſuch engagements 
by treaties to Great Britain, from their friendly diſpoſi- 
tion do ward his moſt chriſtian majeſty, may be very un 
rw give aſfiſtance to his enemies, yer they may 
indiſp. penſably neceſſary in compliance with their 
ae but it is not improbable chat their reluc- 
dance, r the diltance of their dominions, may delay 
fuch affiſtutce; if granted at all, ſo as to be too late for 
the next campaign :—Thar ſhould the enemy be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of any part ol the United States at the cloſe of 
the next campaign, it will be extremely difficult to Great 
Britain do acknowledge their independence ; and if a 
mediation ſhould be offered while the enemy are in poſ- 
ſeſſion © of any part, an impartial mediator, could not 
eaſily refute the arguments which might be uſed: for his 
retaining fuch poſſeſſions ; and probably a mediator well 
diſpõſect toward Great Britain, might inſiſt on her hold- 
ing them, and il nor agreed to, the hoſtility of ſuch 
mediator would be the neceſſary conſequence :—Thar 
ſhobld Great Britain form ſuch alliances,. or procure ., 
ſuch aids as are the of her preſent negotiations, 
there” will de every to fear 2 long and an obſti- 
nate war, whereof the final event may be doubtful :— 
That the view of affairs. plainly points out; the neceſ-.. 
iy for the greateſt poſſible vigor in the operations of - 
the nett campaign, in order to diſpoſſefs the enemy 
of every part of the United States, and to put them in 
Vor, III. 2 condi- 
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177% condition to treat of peace” ahd actept of medliation, 


with the greateſt advantage; and the preparations for it 
ought to be ab ſpeecij and as effectual as poſſible That 
France and Spam are prepared to make a very power- 
ful diverſion, and will exert themiſelves moſt ſtrenuouſſy 
for preſerving their naval ſuperiority,” and for employing 
the powers of the enemy in Eutope and tlie Weſt Indies. 
—The miniſter declared as from himſelf— That he 
doubted” not but his moſt chriſtlan majeſty will ſpare 
ſome ſhips to the United States, if it can be done with- 
out endangering his ſuperiority at ſea, and tHat an ap- 
plication made to the miniſter in fotm is mote eligible 
than to the king; becauſe it would give his majeſty 
great pain to reſuſe the requeſt, though he might be in 
no condition to grant it — That at all events ſupplies 
ſhould be prepared on. a ſuppoſition that the ſhips will 
be granted, and ſuch ſupplies ſhould” be put into the 
hands of the+agent for the marine of France, and be 
conſidered as che king's property. He deſires to be in- 
formed, as far as congreſs deem proper, what force the 
United States can bring into the field the next campaign? 
On what reſ6urces they rely for their maititthihce and 
neceffary appointments, and what ſhall be the general 
plan of the campaign, on fuppoſition either of having 
or not having the aid of ſhips of war? He gives it as his 
opinion, tliat an application" for clothing may be made 
to his moſt chriſtian majeſty wirhi proſpect of ſucceſs; 
and although meaſures have been taken for ſending arms 
ancl war leb fires to America; yet it wodld be prudent 
in cotigreſs not to neglect any — ns appro 
r thoſe 722 or ö of 1 
8 Con- 
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Congreſs to promote œcoο in purchaſes of Ame- 1779» 


_ rica! produce, refolved” on the 14th of December, to 

call upon the ſtares for the neceſſary ſupplies, for which 
they are to be credited at equal prices for articles of the 
ſame quality and kind, and for other which they may 


furnifh in due proportion. 
P fall 'conctude with mentioning in a Ps, 


chat the American” cruiſers' have continued to be very 


ſucceſsful: And that about the middle of September, 
the French plenipotentiury, in a coriyerfation with gen. 
Waſlüngton mentioned, that though Spain had been all 
along well diſpoſed to the revolution, ſhe had entered 
reluctantly into the war; ali Had not acknowledged tl 
independence of the United States; and that Fratice 
deſired to engage Spain more firmly in their intereſts, 
by a mark of their good will to her- [The mart in view 
is the lands on the eaſtern ſide of the Mimiſſippi; which 
is an affair that the generaf leaves 10 the wildoni of 
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Coy <a attention given to the 


intereſts 


3⁴⁰ 1 
1280. intereſts of the United States by their. illuſtrious ally, 
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and conſider the communications made to them by his 


miniſter under his majeſty's ſpecial command, as equally 
viſe and intereſting: That the confidence which they 


repoſe in his majeſty, in conſequence of bis ſo gene- 


rouſly intereſtir'g himſelf in the affairs of theſe United 
States, and of the wiſdom and magnanimity of his coun- 
cils, determine them to give the moſt perſect informa- 
tion in their power of their reſources, their views and 
their expectatio ns: That to this end they ſtate as fol- 


| lows—Thar che United States have expectations, on 


which they can rely with confidence, of bringing into the 
field next campaign an army of 25,000. effective men, 
excluſive of commiſſioned officers That this army 
can be reinforced by militia, ſo as to be in force ſuffi- 
cient for any enterpriſe againſt the poſts occupied by the 
enemy within the United States: That ſupplies of pro- 
viſion for the army in its greateſt number, can certainly 
be obtained within the United States, and the congreſs, 
with the co-operation of the ſeveral ſtates, can take ef- 
feftual meaſures for procuring them in ſuch manner, as 
that no operation will be impeded: That proviſions 
alſo for ſuch of the forces of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
as may be employed in conjunction or co-operation with 
thoſe of the United States, can be procured under the 
direction of congreſs ; and ſuch proviſions ſhall be laid 
up in magazines, agreeable to ſuch inſtructions as his 


maſjeſty's miniſter plenipotentiary ſhall give; and the ma- 


garines ſhall be put under the direction of the agent of 
che marine of France That congreſs rely on the con- 
- tributions of the ſtates hy taxes, and on monies to be 
eee. 

ſup- 
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ſupplies of clothing, of tents, of arms and vurlike 1780. 
ſtores, 'muſt be principally obtained from foreign na- 
tions, and the United States muſt rely chiefly on the aſ- 
ſiſtance of their ally for them ; but every other mean 
for procuring them is already taken, ang! will be proſe- 
cuted with the greateſt diligence : That the United 
States, with the aſſiſtance of a competent naval force, 
would willingly, during the next campaign, carry on the 
moſt vigorous offenſive operations againſt the enemy in 
all the poſts occupied by them within the United States: 
—Thar without fuch naval force, little more can, be at- 
rempted by them, than ſtraitening the quarters of the 
enemy, and covering the interior parts of the country : 
—That their forces muſt be diſpoſed in ſuch manner 
as to oppoſe the enemy with greateſt effect, whereſoever 
their moſt conſiderable operations may be directed: 
Thar at preſent the ſouthern ſtates ſeem to be their prin- 
cipal object; and their deſign, to eſtabliſh themſelves in - 
one or more of them: but their ſuperiority at ſea over 
the United States, enables them to change their object 
and operations with great facility, while thoſe of the 
United States are rendered difficylt by the great extent 
of country they have to defend :—That congreſs are 
happy to find that his, moſt chriſtian maſeſty gives no 
credit to the ſuggeſtions of the Britiſh cabinet, relative 
to the diſpoſitions of the United States, or any of them, 
to enter into treaties of accommodation with Great Bri- 
tain; and wiſh his majeſty and all the powers of Europe 
to be affured, that fuch ſuggeſtions are inſidious and 
without foundation: That it will appear by the con- 
ſtitutions and other public acts of the ſeveral ſtares, that 
7 5 Etizens ef the United States, poffeſſed' of arms, 

Z3 poſ- 
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e poſſeſſed of freedom, of political power to 
create andi direkt their magiſtrates as they think proper, 
are pnited in their determinations, to ſecure to themſelves 
and their poſterity the-bleflings of liberty, by ſupporting 
the 1ndepengence of their gayernments, and obſerving | 
thejr treaties and public engagements with immoveable 
firmneſs and fidelity; and the congreſs aſſure his ma- 
iſty, ther ſhould any individual in America be found 
baſe .cnopgh,to ſhoy the leaſt diſpoſition for perſuading | 
the ,peqple to the contrary, ſuch individual would in- 
Rantly loſe all power of effecting his . BY forfeit- 
Oe cone pon of che peg 
8 campurtee, appointed to receive the communi- 
| from the. miniſter gf France, reported, that on 
ir-ſecond conlereace, he communicated to them 
That his molt chriſtian majeſty; being informed of the 
pt of a, winiſter Plenipotengiary, to treat of 
an alliance hepwegn the United States and his catholic 
majeſty, badbgnified to his miniſter plenipoteptiary ta theſe 
United States, that he Fiſhes. earneſtly for-ſuch an 
Alliance, and in rder to wake che ay thereto more 
nb commanded. ham to communicate to congreſs cer- 
gain axticks, Mhich his catholic majeſty deems of great 
importance 3p. gde interoſts of his crown, and on which 
it is highly neceſſary that theſe United States explain 
-  thenſelyes yith-ſuch preciſon and moderation as may 
Conſiſt wich their efſentia) rights That the articles are, 
4: 4 preciſe and jnvariable boundary to the United 
Ststen-g. the excluſive. navigation of the river Miſlfippi 
. the polieſion.of the Floridas—g. the lands on che 
Jeſt or eaſtern Hde of the Mififippi:—That on the 16 


5 7 ieh 00s ee that the 
United 
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United States extend to the weſtward no further than 1780: 
the ſettlements were, permitted by the royal proclama- 
tion, bearing date the day of 1363: That on 
e ad, the United States do not conſider themſelves. as 
having right to navigate the. river Miſſiſſippi, no territory 
belonging to them being Gtuate thereon: That on the 
3d, it is probable the king of Spain will conquer the 
Floridas during the courſe of the preſent war, and in 
ſuch event every cauſe of diſpute relative thereto, be- 
turen Spain and theſe United States, ought to be re- 
moved: That on the ach, the lands, lying on the eaſt 
ſide of the, Miſſiſippi, wbereon the, ,ſextlements were 
prohibited by the ſaid; proclamation, are poſſaſſions of 
che crown of Great Britain, and proper objects againſt 
which the arms of Spain may be employed ſor the pun- 
poſe of making a permanent conqueſt far the , Spaniſh 
ing che preſent war; that therefore it wald be adviſable 
to reſtrain the ſouthern ſtages from making apy-ſattle- 
ments or. congueſts in theſe terrigories 3 chatothe council 
of Madrid conſider the United States as hating no 
claims to theſe territories, eicher · as not having had: poſ- 
ſeſſion of them heſore the preſent ar, or nat: having any 
foundation for a. claim in che right, of ahe\ſavexcign,of 
Great Britain, whoſe ,dominian [they have AHMured . 
That his moſt. chriſtian Majeſty. united to the Satholic 
king by hlood, and by the, ſtricteſt alliance: and united 
with theſe ſtates in treatigs of alliance, andoſteling to- 
ard them diſpoſitions of the moſt ꝓerſeſti iti endſbip. is 
exceedingly deſirous of cnciliating hetygem his catholic 
majeſty and the Unized, Stats the moſt happy, and laſt- 
ing eee, repoſe the 
wr + utmoſt 
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1780. utmoſt confidence in his good will to their intereſts, and 
in the juſtice. and liberality of his catholic majeſty :—anq 
That he cannot deem the revolution which has ſet up 
the independence of theſe United States, as paſt all 
danger of unfavorable events, until his catholic majeſty 

and the ſaid ſtates ſhall be eſtabliſhed on thoſe terms of 

confidence and amity, which are the objects of his moſt 

chriſtian majeſty's very earneſt wiſhes.” + 

The information you are now entering upon, may ap- 
pear ſingular after reading the anſwer of congreſs to the 
miniſter of France, on the article of proviſion. In the 
middle of - Degember, a part of gen. Waſhington's 
army was ſeveral days without bread; and for the reſt 
he had not, either on the ſpot or within reach, a ſupply 
ſufficient for four days. Reckoning back from January 

8. the 8th, and both officers and men were almoſt periſh- 


ing through want for a fortnight. The deficiency pro- 
. abſolute emptineſs of the American 


magazines in-every place, and the total want of money 
or credit to repleniſh them. So that the general was 
obliged to call upon the magiſtrates of the Jerſey ſtate ; 
to expoſe his ſituation to them; and 20 declare in plain 
terms, that he and his army were reduced to the alter- 
native oſ diſbanding or catering for themſelves, unleſs 
the inhabitants would afford them aid. He allotted to 
each county a certain proportion of flour or grain, and 
2 certain number of -cattle to be - delivered on certain 
days. Fe the bonbt of the magiſtrates and the good 
diſpoſition of he people, be it added, that his requiſi- 
tions were punctually complied with, and in many coun- 
ties exceeded. Nothing but this great and patriotic 
exertion, which claims the particular conſideration, and 
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ſaved che army from diſſolution or ſtarving, as the troops 
were bereft of every hope flom the commiſſaries. At 
one time the ſoldiers eat evety kind of hotſe food but 
hayz buck wheat, common wheat, rye and Tndtan corn, 
formed the compoſition of the meal that made their 
bread.” As an army chey bore it with heroic patience: 

but ſuch ſufferings, accompanied wit the want df clothes, 


blankets, &c. produced frequent deſertions, though not 


a ſingle mutiny ®. Would you have expected that the 
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the warmeſt acknowledgments of the public, could have 170. 


commander in chief ſhould have been under the necefliry 


of inſerting in general orders of January the 2gth— 
The general is aſtoniſhed and mortified, that notwith- 
ſtanding the laſt order, the inhabitants in the vicinity of 
the camp are abſolutely a prey to the plundering and 
licentious ſpirit of the ſoldiery. From daily complaints, 
and a formal repreſentation of the magiſtrates, a night 
ſcarcely paſſes without gangs of ſoldiers going out of 
camp, and committing every ſpecies of robbery; depre- 
dation, and the groſſeſt perſonal inſultz. Theſe violences 
are committed on the property and perſons of ' thoſe, 
who, on a very late alarming occaſion for the want of 
proviſion, manifeſted the varmeſt attachment to the 
r d ee 074; 
relief 21 44% „ or i e UW ja rt: 

Congreſs Nv ali the: public a ftare of the experi- 
ditures for the laſt year. (Therfumw advanced to en. 
change bills) of the emiſſions of May 20} '1975, and 
April 11, 1778, were 15,352,897 /e dollars. Nombre” 


than five millions are ſpecified} n'their*journds Wr each 


of ſuch dates. There miuſt«therefore Have been” iſſued 


| * General Waſhi ngton's letters of "Jani uary aud Petre ary 9.22 O$ * 
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o, om heir. own preſſes, mote than five millions and a ha 
bexand what was ſpecified, or. cheir agents who were to 
exchange che, genuine ones, had not the means of de- 
ting ey counterſeits; the laſt is ſcarce ,canceivable, 
They have. glſo ſettled a ſmall pepſion on an. Elizabeth 
Bengin, Jate an inhabitant of New York, Who was in- 
 defatigable, in rolieving the American priſoners, and in 
facilitating their eſcape. The Britiſh, at. length ſuſpetted, 
or had roof of her conduct, and ſent a party to ſecure 
her. She,begged leave to, dreſs herſelf before ſhe was 
Arried to the commander, and withdrew to an adjoin- 
ing room, from. hence ſhe made her eſcpe to a friend, 
and day ſecneted till an opportunity offered of quitting 
dhe ci. Sbe had a cruſty Materman acting in conſort 
with her, : who in dark, nights ſalely conveyed away by 
the help. af muffled. gers, the officers and privates whom 
her friengſhip kad concealed. - Whep ſhe had gotten 
clear off, her circumſtances were ſo. diſtreſſing, that gen. 
Washington hearing of it, and knowing the part ſhe 
had taken, ang the, ric The. had nr dan her 
to congrels. 
Sir HI. Clinton's expedition p South in next 
do. be cnödered. Though the, flect and convoy failed 
from. New Tork on the abth of December, they did 
not arrive at Savannah till the end of January. The 
voyage s alſo . nery unproſpęrpus. Through the tem- 
poſtvguſnaſs of the yeather, great miſchief was done 
others damaged, and a few taken, hy, the Americans. 
An ordnance hip went dawn wich all her ſtores ad 
moſt of the horſes, ether for draught, or appertaining W 
to nn. were leſt. Various delays goes,” 
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that the troops did not land before che 12 16h of Ran. opts. 
on the ſouth. part of John's iſland, about 30 miles diſtant Fr. 
from Charleſtown. ' A week befote, gen. Lincoln had 
diſpatched ;heut. col. Ternant to che Havannab, with 
{gligitatjons- to the. Spaniſh governor to contribute his 
aſſiſtance againſt the Britiſh, The colonel was autho- 

rized to promiſe 2900, men to co- operate with the Spa- 

niards in reducing St. Auguſtine, if they woyld lend a 
fufficjent forge of ſhips and ttoqps for the defence of 
Charleſtown. The South Carolina aſſembly was fitting 
when · the Britiſh. landed, and directly delegated, till ten 

days after the next ſeſſion, to gav. Rutledge, and ſuch o 

his caungil, as he could conveniently conſult, a power to 

do exery thing neceſſary for the public good, except the 
taking away the liſe of a citizen without a legal trial; 

and then adjourned, The governor immediately ordered 

che militia to rendezvops. Though the neceſſiey was 
great, few. qbeyed the preſſing call. A proclamation 
was ſoon iſſued, requiring the militia chat were regularly 
draughted, and all the inhabitants and owners of ꝓro- 
perty in che town, to repair to the American ſtandard, 
and join, the garriſon withaut delay, under pain of con- 
tiſcatiqn., This ſeyere meaſure produced little effect. 
The country was greatly diſpirited, through the repulle 
at Savannah the preceding October, and the fügh ideas 
which that had produced of the power f Britain; and had 
Sir H. Clinton puſhed at ,ance for the town, he would 
Probably have paſſefled himſelf of it in four days after 
landing: but has caution put him upon proceeding by. a 
regular attack. Previous to the debarkation of his 
. ie chat had e Amencans — 
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N have given bp not omy their ſhips; but their 
| baggage, field artillery and ſtores,” as they could not have 

a number of wagzons ſufficient for the tranſporta- 

tion of the ſame. It was the wih of the inhabitants to fave 
their capital, ald they were in hopes of effecting it. Gen. 
Lincoln was defir6us of their being gratified, and acted ac- 
cordingly. Though he had then but about 1400 continen- 
tals fit for duty, including thoſe of South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Virginia, tögether with about 1000 North 
Carolina militia; yet as he had been aſſured of ſuccours 
to complete his force to near 10,000, he promiſed him- 
Felf, that when further oppoſition could no longer avail, 
an evacuation would be practicable. The apparent de- 
ſign of Sir Henry Clinton to riſk nothing, induced him 
to proceed flowly. He formed a depòt on James iſland, 
and erected fortifications there and. on the main, oppoſite 
Mar. to the ſouthern and weſtern extretnities of the town. On 
29. the 29th of March, his grenadiers, light troops, and two 
battalions of infantry, croſſed Ashley river: and on the 
next day appeared before the American lines, and en- 
camped about 3000 yards in front of them. The works 
thrown up in the ſpring of 1779, had been ſtrengthened 
and extended: and lines of defence and redoubts con- 
tinued acroſs Charteſtown neck from Cooper to Aſhley 
river. Gen. Lincoln had early preſſed upon the ſtate, 
the certainty of an intended ihvafion, and the neceſſity 
of ſtrenuous and rimely exetrions” to provide againſt it. 
He ever twrflet out himfelf,” not only to aſſiſt on the 
Vorks: but to ſet an eample of emulation, that no one 
might thine it beneath him to give his aſſiſtance. This 

| "rs conftarit practice, going out With the foremoſt 
in che morning, and returting with the laſt in the even- 
ing; 
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| ing : 2antil the near approach of the enemy called bim is. 


to other duties. In front of the lines was a ſtrang,ab- 
batis, and à wet ditch picquetted on the. neareſt ſide. 
Between the abbatis and the lines, deep boles were dug 
at ſhort diſtances from each other. The lines were 
made particularly ſtrong on the rig and left, and ſq 
conſtructed as to rake the wet ditch, in almoſt its whole 
extent. In the centre a. ſtrong- citadel was erected. 
Works were thrown, up on all des of the town where a, 
landing was practicable. That gen. Lincoln did not 
oppoſe the enemys croſſing the river, was owing to his 
not having ſufficient force ; his whole ſtrength at that 
time amounted only to 2225, befide the ſailors in the 
batteries. It was ſound upon examination, that the ſhips 
meant for the defence of Charleſtown, could not poſſibly 
be ſo ſtationed as to defend the bar; and that the enemy, 
ith a leading eaſterly wind and flood making in, would 
enter the harbour, and under full fail, paſs, the. conti- 

nental frigates lying in Fiye Fathom Hole. Commodore. 

Whipple therefore, with his ſmall fleet, conſiſting of the 

Bricole of 44 guns, the Providence and Boſton each of - 
32, che Queen of France of 38, L'Avanture and, the. 
Truite each of 26, the Ranger and brig Gen. Lincoln 

each of 20, and the brig Notre Dame of 16 guns, 
abandoned the defence of the bar, and retreated to fort 
Moultrie. On the 20th, of March, adm. Arbuthnot, 
vith the Renown, of .5Q guns, the Romulus and Roc 
buck. each of 4. the Richmond, Le Blonde and 
Raleigh, each of 3a, and the Sandwich armed; ſhips, 

croſſed the bar in front af Rebellion road, and anchored. 

n Fiye Fathom, Hole. The American. fleet retreated, 

nn. and che crew and guns. 0 the veſſels, 


: except 
* 
* - 
. * 
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1780. except"the Ranger,” were put en ſhore” to reinſorte the 
batteries. An inquiry ſhould have been made before 
the Britiſn fleet appeared off the harbour, whether the 
American ſhips could defend the bar, and upon the dif. 
covery of their incapability, they ſhould have been ſent 
away in time. When the captains and pilots, in their 
Joint letter of February the 27th to gen. Lincoln, af- 
Gigned fuck incapability as à reaſon for their abandoning 
the defence of i it, the reſolution ſhould have been taken 
to evacuate Charleſtown; and to retreat into the open 
country, and there wait for reinforcements; without 
running the rn of being r net by the 
"chemi. ” 
April It appeared hat” the Britiſh A bit. Swe in 
= ſeveral places about 1 100 yards in front of the Ameri- 
W | | cans. Though the lines were no mott chan field works, 
4 yet Sir H. Clinton treated thetn with the reſpe&ful 
homage of three parallels, and made his advances with 
the” greateſt” circumſpection. By the 16th; the firſt MI. 
parallel was completed, and ditectiy upon it ttie toun 
was ſummoned to furrender without effegt.¶ The ſame 
day 700 continentals; under get: Woodfordy- who had 
marched 500 miles in 28 days, arrived in Charleſtown. 
But while the ſiege was pending; neut the ſame number 
of North Carolina militia, quitted the lines und went off, 
the kite of their ſervice being expired. The day before 
the ſummons, aliti. Arbuthnot weighed anchor, and 
n ſoutherly wind and flowing 
tide; paſſed fort Mbultrie; which kept up à briſſt and 
Grote ke on cl hips" bl ttteir pitlite; and did them 
ſome damage beſide killing or wounding 2) ſeamen. 


Kr e and was burnt by the crew. 
| The 
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batteries. T0 prevent che ſhips running up Cooper 
river; from which they might have enffladed the lines, 
eleven veſſets were ſink in the channel. The Ranger 
frigate and two gallies were ſtationed ſo as to cooperate 
with the batteries on ſudre, in deferiding theſt obſtrur- 


tempt a paſſage through Hog iſtand channel. 

a ran dd BW in wp ig ef Babe mr 
conſtant fire was kept up between both parties until the 
zoth, when their ſccond parallel, withiti- 300 yards of 
the American lines, was completed. But the fire of the 
beſiegers was far ſtipetior to tłrat of the beſieged: The 
che latter only of two, and by the 2oth” their lines had 
ſoſtained great damagt in many places. Abbut” the 
time the Britiſh” opened their” batteries, gov. Rutledge 


wok poſt®in* the country between tie Cooper and the 


Santee rivers: a work was ordered to be thiroim up on 
the Wands, nitte miles from town, and another at tlie 
point of Lampriertꝰx, to preſerve tie communication with 
the country by water: a poſt was alſo ordered at a ferry 
over the Santte, to collect and ſecure the boats neteſſary 
for the croſſing over ofthe expected ſuctours with diſpatch, 
and for effecting a retreat with facility wien requiſite; 
For a fer mornetts the narrative roſt be retroſpective. 
The horſes-deſtine@ to mount the Britiſh cavalry were 
loft on the paffatge frot New Tork. When lebt: col: 


Tarleton was landed, he ſoor obtained” a freſſi ſuppl7; 


and having mounted his cava y; joined a hoch of about 
io men, who* marched” through the coùmtiy from 
W 

8 \ his 


dons; and to attack any armed veſſels that might a. 


35. 
The röyal feet afchored within lofig not of the town 15800 


12. 


| 
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1780. his corps Gurpriſed about 80 American militia, killed and 
wounded ſeveral, and diſperſed the remainder. Five 
days after, Tarleton with his legion, fell in with another 
ſmall party of mounted militia, who inſtantly retreated; 
but in the purſuit three were killed, one wounded, and 
four taken priſoners. - On the 27th he had a rencounter 
with lieut. col. Waſhington, at the head of his regular 
corps of horſe. The Americans had the advantage, 
took ſeven priſoners, and drove back: the cavalry of the 
Britiſh legion; but durſt not purſue them for want of 
infantry. At the beginning of the ſiege, gen. Lincoln 
ordered the 300 regular cavalry to keep the field, and 
the country militia were to act as infantry in their ſup- 
port. On various pretences the militia refuſed to attach 
themſelves to the cavalry. The American body of 
horſe, intended to cover the country, and to preſerve 
the communication between that and the town, was ſur- 
April priſed at Monk's Corner, by a ſtrong party of Britiſh, 
14+ led by lieut. cols. Tarleton and Webſter, -A negro ſlave, 
| for a ſum of money, conducted the Britiſh from Gooſe- 
creek, in the night, through unfrequented paths. Al- 
though the commanding officer of the American cavalry 
had taken the precaution of having his horſes ſaddled 
and bridled, and the alarm was given by his videttes, 
poſted at the diſtance of a mile in front; yet, being en- 
tirely unſupported by infantry, the, Britiſh advanced ſo 
rapidly, notwithſtanding the oppoſition. of the advanced 
guard, that they began their attack. upon the main body 
before the men could put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, Abour twenty-five were killed or taken: and 
they that eſcaped were obliged for ſeveral. days to conceal 
r The Britiſh inſtantiy fell 4 
down 
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| down, on che peninſula between the Cooper and the 780. 
; Santee with about 250 horſe and 600 infantry. When 
Ligeglo, was, informed on che Af of what had 16. 
ned, he called a council of war, who were of opi- 

nion, chat the NHK ſtate of the garriſon made it im- 
proper t9.detach a number ſufficient to attack this ſepa- 
rate.carps; On the a 8th, Sir H. Clinton received a re- 
inforgemaent af 3000 men tom New York. The only 
practicable route of an evacuation for the Americans 
was to the right of the town ; hut the beſiegers, with 
their reinforcement, ſtrengthened the troops gn the penin- 
ſula, and took paſt on Haddrell s point; which obliged 
the Others to abandon Lampriete s. On the aqth and a iſt, 
another council of war was held; to determine upon the 
meaſyres-that the jintexeſt and ſaſety of the country called 
the American officers to purſue under their preſent cir- 
cumſtances. The reſult was—* As a retreat would be at- 
tended with many giſtrefing: incpnxeniences, if not alto- 
gether dnptactiicable ſor the undermentioned cauſes, to 
wit. u. the civil authority is averſe to it, and. intimated 
in council, chiat if ajrempied, they would counteract the 
meaſure . it muſt be performed in face of the enemy, 
much ſuperior, acroſs a river three miles broad, jn large 
hips,and veſſels, the moving of which myſt be regu- 
lated by the wind and tide: — 3. could thele obſtacles 
be ſurmounted, e, muſt ſorce 2 way through a con- 
ſiderable body of the enemy, in full poſſeſſion of the 
palles on our ,route to the Suntec, the only road. by 

which e can retreat -g. ſuppoling us arrived at that 
river, new. and dangerous difficulties are again, to. he en- 
countexed, from the want of boats .co groſs. it, with an 


army walked and. worn. HP e. taxigue ang 
Vor. III. | famine, 


8. 


1 
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1780, famine, and cloſely purſued by the enemy—we adviſe 


therefore, that offers of capitulation, before our affairs 


3 become more critical, ſnhould be made to gen. Clinton, 


which may admit of the army's withdrawing, and afford 
ſecurity to the perſons and property of the inhabitants” — 
ſigned William" Moultrie and others. The terms when 
propoſed, were inſtantly rejected: but ſtill not receded 
from by the propoſers, as they had hopes of ſuccours to 
open the communication, and give an opportunity of 
retreating. Though the rejection of the terms diſpirited 
the garriſon, yet they thought, by delaying as long as 


April poſſible, the people in the neighbouring ſtates would 
23. have an opportunity to rouſe and imbody. On the 23d 


the Britiſh commenced their third parallel from 80 to 
150 yards from the Britiſh lines. The next day the 
befieged made a ſally, which was conducted by leut. col. 
Henderſon, who led out 200 men, and attacked the ad- 


vanced working party of the Britiſh, killed ſeveral and 


6. 


took eleven priſoners. This was the only ſally made by 
them, for their inferior numbers would not admit of 
their engaging repeatedly in fuch ſervices. On the 26th 
the propriety of attempting a retreat came again before 
2 council of officers, who were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that it was not expedient as a retreat was imipracticable. 
While gen. Lincoln was preſſed with a variety of dif- 
ficulties, the Britiſh flag was ſeen flying on fort Moultrie. 
When the royal ſbips hat! paſſed Sullivan's iſland, col. 
Pinkney, with about 150 men under his command, was 
withdrawn from that poſt, to reinforce - the army in 
Charleſtown.” The feeble remainder” of che garriſon, 
moſtly militia, furrendered on the 6th of May to capt. 


Hudſon of the Britiſh navy, without firing a gun. The 


ſame 
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ſame. day the third parallel was completed cloſe to the 178% 
edge of the American canal, and a ſap carried to the 
dam, which contained its water on the right, by which. 
mean a great part was drained to the bottom. On that 
day alſo col. Anthony Walton White, who had taken 
the command of the remains of the American cavalry 
after their defeat, experienced a ſimilar diſaſter. He had 
croſſed the Santee, and on that day made priſoners a 
ſmall; Britiſh party, that was conducted to, Lanneau's 
ferry. He had ordered in ſeaſon proper perſons to col- 
lect boats, and to aſſemble a body of infantry at this 
place, to cover the American cavalry in their recroſſing 
the Santee, which had not been carried into execution. 
The zeal of a new ſubject, who had lately ſubmitted to 
the royal army, led him to give immediate notice to 
lord Cornwallis of White's ſituation. Tarleton, with 
a. party of horſe, was diſpatched to the ferry; arrived 
there a few minutes after the American, cavalry; and 
inſtantly charged them with a ſuperior force. From the 
want of boats and of infantry, a retreat was impracti- 
cable, and reſiſtance unavailing. A rout took place. 
Major Call and ſeven others eſcaped on horſeback, by 
urging their way through the advancing Britiſh cavalry. 
Lieut. col. Waſhington, major Jameſon, and five or fix 
privates, ſaved . themſelves by . ſwimming acroſs. the 
Santee. |/ About 30 were killed, wounded or taken, 
The remainder got off by concealing themſelves in the 
ſwamps... The Britiſh, priſoners, who were in a boat 
come back, roſe on their guard, and were releaſed. On 

the eighth Sir H. Clinton hegan a correſpondence with 8. 
gen. 2 and repeated his former terms and ſum- 


A a 2 mons, 
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1580. mons. At this time, all the fleſh-proviſions of the par- 


rifon were not ſufficient to forniſh rations for a week. 
There was no proſpect either of reinforcements or of 
ſupplies from the country. The «engineers gave it as 
their opinion, that the lines could not be defended ten 
days longer, and that they might at any time be carried 
by aſſault in ten minutes. Gen. Lincoln was diſpoſed 
to cloſe with the terms offered, as far as they reſpected 
His army; but fome demur was made in behalf of the 
citizens. Sir II. Clinton inſiſted on their being all pri- 
ſoners on parole, and world promiſe nothing further, 
than that the town- property of thoſe within the lines 
ſhould not be moleſted by che Britiſh troops. He alſo 
evaded any determinate anſwer to the article which re- 
queſted leave for thoſe who did not chooſe to ſubmit to 
che Britiſh government, to fell their eſtates and leave 
che province. It was hoped, chat upon a proper repre- 
ſentation of matters ina free conference, the generoſity 
of the deſiegers would ſoften their demands ; the ſame 
was therefore aſked by gen. Lincoln, without his di- 
realy refuſing what was offered. Contrary to the expec- 
ration of the beſieged, an anfwer was returned, that 


hoſtilities ſhould recommence at eight o'clock. When 


the hour arrived, the moſt vigorous onſet of the be- 
fiepers was immediately expected by the garriſon. But 
neicher army fired à gun for ſome time. Both ſeemed 
to dread the conſequences of an aſſault, and to wiſh for 
Aa dontinuance of the truce, and a reconſideration of the 
propoſed articles. At nine, firing commenced'from the 
garriſon, and was kept up on both ſides for ſeveral hours 
with unuſual briſikneſs, and did more enecution than had 
taken Torr in dee dame fengrh'of time des de eon. 

mencement 
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mencement of the fiege. The Bririſh batteries of the 1786 
third parallel, which were ready on the õth, opened on 


this occaſion. Shells and carcaſes were thrown inceſſantly 
into almaſt all parts of the town; and feveral houſes 
burnt. - Befide the cannon and mortars which played on 
the garriſon at a lefs diſtance than a hundred yards, riſles 

vere fired by the Heſſian chafleurs with ſuch effect, that 


fame; having croſſed the wet ditch by fap; and com- 
menced their preparations for making a general aſſault 
by ſea and land; The principa} inhabitants of the town, | 
and a number of the country militia, now addreſſed 
gen, Lincoln ; ſignified to him, that the terms which 
Sir H. Clinton had offered, fo far as they related to 
them, were ſarisfatary ; and requeſted his acceptance 
of them: the heut. governor and council alfo deſired, 
that the negotiations might be renewed.” The moment 
for it was come, The town militia had thrown down 
their arms.” The citizens in general were difcontented 


and clhamorous. Many of the American cannon. were 


diſmounted, and others filenced for want of ſhot, All 
expectation of ſuccour was at an end. No hope res 
maijned;;- but what little aroſe from the hare poſſibility; 
that the flower of the Britiſh army on the continent, 
9000 ſtrong, fluſhed by their ſucceſsful operations, and 
ſeconded by a naval force, might be repulſed while at. 
tempting a ſtorm, by à garriſon, worn down with hard 
ſervice, and under ooo men. Gen. Lincoln wrote to 
Sir H. Clinton, and offered to accept the terms before 
propoſed to him. The Britiſh commanders, averſe to 
hp roſes of a ſtorm, conſented, '- Tha artigles of 

p Aa 3 1 capitu- 


very few eſcaped who ſhowed themſedves above the lines: May 
The Britiſh advanced within twenty-five yards of che 
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| Mao capitulation were ſigned the next day by B. Lincoln, H. 
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Clinton, and M. Arbuthnot. It was ſtipulated, that 
the continental troops and failors ſhould remain priſon- 
ers of war until exchanged; and be ſupplied with good 


and wholeſome proviſions, in ſuch quantity as is ſerved 
out to the Britiſh troops. The militia were to return 


home as priſoners on parole; which, as long as they ob- 
ſerved; was to ſecure them from being moleſted in their 
property by the Britiſh' troops. The - officers of the 
army and navy were to keep their ſwords, piſtols and 
baggage, which was not to be ſearched, and were to 
retain their ſervants : but their horſes were not to go out 
of town, but might be diſpoſed of by a perſon left for 
the purpoſe. The garriſon, at an hour appointed, was 
to march out of the town to the ground between the 
works of the place and the canal, where they were to 


depoſit their arms. The drums were not to beat a Bri- 


tiſm march, nor. the colours to be uncaſed. All civil 
officers and citizens, who had borne arms during the 
ſiege, were to be priſoners on parole, and with reſpect 
to their property in the city, were to have the ſame 


terms as the militia; and all other perſons in the town, 


not deſcribed in any article, were notwithſtanding to be 
priſoners on parole. It was left to future diſcuſſion 
whether or no, a twelvemonth's time ſhould be allowed 
to all ſuch as do not chooſe to continue under the Britiſh 
government, to diſpoſe of their effects, real and per- 
ſonal, in the ſtate, without any moleſtation whatever, or 
to remove ſuch part thereof as they chooſe, as well as 
themſelves and families; and whether, during that time, 
they or any of them ſhould have it in their option to 


reſide occaſionally in town or country. The French 


cConſul, 
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conſul, the ſubjects of France and Spain, with their 1 
houſes, papers, and other moveable property, were to 
be protected and untouched; but they were to conſider | 
themſelyes as priſoners on parole. | | v 
I be return of the priſoners tranſmitted to Great Bri- 1 
tain_is ſwelled to upward. of 5000, by comprehending = 
every. adult freeman of the town, between 2 and 3999 | 

ſallors taken from the ſhipping and put into the batte- = 

ries, and. thoſe militia of both Carolinas that were. in | 1 

garriſon, But che proper garriſon did not amount to = 

quite 2590 at the time of ſurrender, The real number | 

of priyates in the continental army was 1977, of whom l 
t 


500. were in the hoſpitals, The captive officers were 
greatly. out of proportion to them; and conſiſted of 1 
major general, 6 brigadiers, 9 colonels, 14 lieut. colo- 
nels, 15 majors, 84 captains and capt. lieutenants, 84 | 
lieutenants, 32 ſecond lieutenants and enſigns. The "2. 
commanders of the militia from-the country were mo | 
of the firſt rank, and in honor repaired to the defence l 
of the town, though they could not bring with chem | 
privates equal to their reſpective commands. The con- 
unental regiments were completely officered, while the 
adequate number of privates was greatly deficient, The ic 
lupernumerary regular officers were retained in the gar 4 
riſon, from an apprehenſion that their being ordered aut _ 
would have diſpirited the army, and from an expecta- | F 
tion in the early parts of the ſiege, that thejr. ſervices _ 
yould be wanted to command the large reinforcemnnts [| 
of militia that had been promiſed. During the 30 days #$ 
ſiege, only 20 American ſoldiers deſerted. The militia 
and failors ſtationed in the batteries ſuffered little. Of 
the continentals v who manned che lines, 8g were killed and 
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1786; 138 wi6unded ;/ and of the Charleſtown militis artiltery 
ſtationed there, J were Killed and 8 wounded. About 
20 inhabitants were killed in their houſes by random 
ſnot. Upward of 30 houſes were burnt, and others 

greatly damaged. The total loſs of the royal forces is 
ſtated at 76 killed and 189 wounded. A prodigious 
artillery was taken, cofifiderably more than 400 pieces, 
including every ſott, and thoſe in the forts and ſkips *. 
The capital baving ſurrendered, the next object with 
the Britiſh was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion of the 
inhabitants. To this end they poſted gatfiſans in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and marched a large body 
_ bf troops over the Santee toward that extremity of the 
ſtate, which borders on the moſt populous ſettlementz 
of North Carolina, This cavſed an irnriiediate retreat 


pa e aug the cotÞs which had 
come forward with that view, there was one confiſting 
bf about 900 12 0 the rear of the 4 line, 


Midas his e, he marched 105 cited © in 74 hours, 
ume up with them at the Warhaws, and demanded 
Meir furrehider on terttis Nitnilir to thoſ granted to the 
£6ntinentals: at Charieſtown, While the flags were pal- 
fing ani repaſſing on this buſineſs, Tatleton kept his 
en in motibn, and when the truce was ended, had 


© See inks and pig, aint other M8, beſide Dr. 
Ramſay" s Hiftory and different publications, have been conſulted in 
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ne cocky; dosis pancakes of he 
ad by Roads 
made bit a feeble reſiſtance, and ſoon begged quarter. 
A few However continued to fire. The Britiſh cavalry 
advanced, but were not oppoſed by the main body of 
the continentax, who conceived themſelves precluded 
by their ſubmifion. The accidetitat firing of the few, 
was ah argument however for directing the Britiſh legion 
to charge thoſe who had laid down theit arms. In con 
ſequenoe of this order, the unreſiſting Americans, pray- 
ing for quarters, where chopped in pieces. By Tarle- 
ton's officiat account of this bloody ſcene, 113 were 
killed; 15 badly wounded, unable to travel, and left 
on parole; ane $4" made priſoners: while they rade 
ſuch ineffectual bppoſition as only to kill ſeven and wound 
twelve of the Britiſh. Lord Cornwallis beſtowed on 
Tarleton the higheſt encomiums for this enterpriſe; and 
recommended him in a ſpecial manner to royal favor, 
Tulum qhayters is become provetbial; and in fubſe- 
quent F 
to milltary reſentmerta. , | 
Scarce had adm. Arbuthnot's fleet, with tie Hoops 
under Sit H. Clinton, taken its departure from Say 
Hook for the reduction of Chatleftown, ere an iriterife 
froſt, with great falls of now, hot up the navigation of 
the New York port from the fea. The inctealing feve- 
rity of the weather, toward the middle of January, en- 
tirely cut off all communication with the city by water, 
and Hoon after deprived the and of New York, and 
the adjoining iſlands, of all. the defenfive benefits of their 
inſular firuation, The North River, with the ſtreights 
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— by which they are divided and ſurrounded, 
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were every where clothed with ice of ſuch, a ſtrength 


| and. thickneſs, 35, would. have admitted the. paſſage of 


armies, with their - heavieſt carriages. and artillery. In 
this ſituation the royal generals and officers at New. York 
took the moſt prudent and ſpeedy meaſures for the com- 


mon defence. All orders of men in the city were im- 


bodied, armed and officered, ſo that the whole force, 
including ſeamen, amounted to near G. Gen. Waſh- | 
ington however was in no condition to profit by the un- 
looked for event of a harder winter than was known 
even in that climate within the memory of man. He 
had. weakened his army by detachments tothe ſouthward, 
for the relief of Charleſtown. An ineffectual attempt 
was made indeed by lord Stirling, with the troops under 
his command, upon Staten Iſland on the 15th. of Ja, 
nuary; but as the royaliſts retreated to their ſtrong holds, 
and the ice. afforded a bridge for reinforcements from 
New: York, his lordſhip retreated at night, e 05 

The diftreſſed ſituation of the American commander 
in chief, may be conjectured from the following account. 
A more general and alarming diſſatisfaction appeared in 


his army, than ever before in any ſtage of the war. 


About the commencement of April it wore, in particu- 
lar inſtances, features of a very dangerous complexion ; 
produced partly by a diverſity in the terms of the men's 


inliſtment, partly by the inequality of the rewards given 


for. entering into the ſervice, but moſtly by the diſpa- 
rity. in the proviſion made by the ſeyeral ſtates for their 
reſpective troops. The uneaſineſs continued increaſing, 
from the army's receiving for a conſiderable time no more 


than a half, e or an eh a ide aer, 
They 
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They bore long with the greateſt patience their diſtreſs, 1780. 
and every thing was due to the officers for encourag- 
ing them to it, both by exhortation and example. But. 
on the 25th of May at night, two regiments mutinied ; 
however, after ſeveral expoſtulations and exertions by 
the officers, they returned to their huts. A fortnight 
before, gen. Greene wrote to his excellency— I have May 
little proſpect either of providing for the march of the 
Maryland troops to the ſouthward, or of putting this 
army in motion. Many ſtores contracted for on ad- 
vantageous terms, and which I had hopes of poſſeſſing, 
have ſince been ſold at private ſale for want of money 

to fulfil our contracts. Many engaged in the manufac- 
tory of a variety of articles, ſeeing but little proſpect 
of our being able to fulfil the conditions on our part, 
have declined going on. A great number of waggons 
on which we depended for this army have been ſold, 
and others left unfiniſned. All our public horſes, which 
have been out to winter and recruit, have been nigh 
unto ſtarving, and many have actually periſhed for want 
of proper ſupplies of forage. The ſtores that we have 
provided at Boſton, Pennſylvania and elſewhere, we find 
ourſelves unable to get forward. Numberleſs embar- 
raſſments lie before me, ſuch as ſtate laws, vulgar pre- 
judices, want of money and ſupport, as well as heavy. 
demands againſt the department. The diſtreſſes of his 
department were the ſubjects of another letter ten days 
after, 'in which he faid—< Private emolument has been 
but a ſecondary object with far the greateſt part of the 
ſtaff officers. The numbers who have been benefitted 
by their appointments are very ſmall, while hundreds 
E 
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— ard de now Poocled with heavy debt, 


without the remotrſt proſpect of being able to pay them, 
and have every obſtacle thrown in the way of fertling 
Welt might another general addreſs the commander in 
chief on the laſt of May, with Dear Sir, I am very 


ſenfible of the embarraſſinents and perplexities you men- 
tion in your private letter. They would I am certain 


have depreſſed, and perhaps fubdued atmoſt any mind 
but yours; and I have often thought and frequently faid, 
that the difficulty of your ſitwation and command gave 
you mort intrinſie merit, than the victories others have 
obtained. This I doubt not 1 
to che world, - when your enemies are forgotten.” 

General Washington however had ſome conſolation 
from the arrival of the marquis de la Fayette at head 


quarters about the 12th of May. During his voyage 


from Boſton to France he had 4 narrow eſcape, a dan- 
gerous conſpiracy of che Britiſh ſailors, who compoſed 
2 great proportion of the Alliance's crew, having neatly 
fucceeded,” On his ſafe arrival, without authority to ſo- 


Reit aſfiſtante in troops, be through real for the Ame- 


rien Vnited States devoted imſelf to obtain it. He 
boldly applied for fuch aid, and took upon hitnſelf all 
conſequences on each fide of the Atlantic. He alfo aſ- 


fiduouſly employed himſelf in procuring loans of money 


und ſuceour of every kind. When he had fo far pre- 


vuiled with the French court, that he could announce 
in America, that he ſhould be followed by a fleet and 
corps of French troops, he commenced his return to this 
continent ' The ſpetial news he brought with him, he 
was N at 9 mention to oongreſ and - 

. 
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Waſkington. | Having communicated it to cha general, 1760+ 


he praceeded on the 1.3th for Philadelphia, and laid the 
very honorable reſolve concerning him, without hunting 
at the intelligence they had received. The. peaple, 
their great joy at the mazquis's return. | That propriety 
might-exift in reference to the intended aid from France 
when arrived, gen. Waſhington has been appointed lieut. 
general of his moſt chriſtian majeſty s 'troqps in Ameri- 


ca, and wice-admiral of the white flag. On Friday May 
the 19th congreſs reſolved, That bills he immechatel ß 


drawn on Dr. Franklin for 25, oo dollars, and on Mr. 
Jay for 25,000 dollars, payable at 60 days fight; and 
that the money be applied ſolely to the bringing of the 
army into che field, and forwardling their ſunplies in fach 
« aneh en the: 23 the 2 dense 
require. 1 

This dey has keen rendered c——— an 
een dige phærnomenon, which demands a xpartien- 
lar relation. An unuſual darkneſs came on between the 
hours of ten and eleven in the morning, and cuntinued 
to increaſe. Your friend, having been accſtomed tao 
dark days at London, and frequently obſerved from his 
ſtudy, the bright ſhining ſun gradually and at length 
totally eclipſed as it deſcended behind the thick vapor 
which hung over the city, regarded it with no ſperia 
attention till called to do it hy his neighbours, tho were 
much dlarmedl. He dined by candle-light about one. 
After chat it grew much lighter ; and, he malked ahaut 
five o clock to a tavern, a mile diſtant an the road to 


Boſton, to moet a ſolect committee of Roxbury: an. ſpe· 
: | cial 
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1780. cial buſineſs. ' When they had finiſned about eight at 
night, he ſet out for home, not ſuſpecting but that, 
being fully acquainted with every foot of the road, he 
ſhould eaſily return notwithſtanding its being extremely 
dark. There were houſes all the way, though at a 
confiderable diſtance from each other. He marked the 
candle - light of one, and with that in his eye went for- 
ward till he got up to it; but remarked that the appear- 
ance of the place was ſo different from what was uſual, 
that he could not have believed it to be what it was, had 
it not been from his certain knowledge of its ſituation- 
He caught the light of a ſecond houſe which he alſo 
reached; and thus on. At length the light being re- 
moved from the laſt he had gained a ſight of, ere he 
was up with it, he found himſelf in ſuch profound dark- 
neſs as to be incapable of proceeding, and therefore re- 
turned to the houſe he had paſſed and procured a lan- 
tern. Several of the company having further to go were 
on horſeback. The horſes could not ſee to direct them- 
ſelves; and by the manner in which they took up and 
put down their feet on the plain ground, appeared to 
be involved in total darkneſs, and to be "afraid left the 
next ſtep ſhould plunge them into an abyſs. The gen- 
| tlemen ſoon ſtopt at another tavern, and waited for the 
benefit of the moon: but after a while finding that the 
air received no acceſſion of light from it, when they 
| were certain it was riſen, 'they had recourſe to candles to 
aſſiſt them in getting home. In ſome inſtances horſes 
felt the forcible operation of the darkneſs ſo ſtrongly, 
that they could not be compelled by their maſters to 
quit the ſtable at niglit · xhen wanted for particular ſer- 
vice. The ſhiſting of the wind put an end to it, and 
2 . at 
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at midnight ĩt was ſucceeded by a bright moon and ſtar 2780. 
light. The degree to which it aroſe was different in 
different places. In moſt parts of the country it was 
ſo great in the day time, that the people could not tell 
the hour by either watch or clock, nor dine, nor manage 
their domeſtie buſineſs without the light of candles. The 
birds having ſung their evening ſongs diſappeared, and 
were ſilent: pigeons and fowls retired to rooſt: the cocks 
ctew as at day- break; objects could not be diſtinguiſh- 
ed but at a very little diſtance; and every thing bore 
the appearance and gloom of night. The extent of 
this darkneſs was extraordinary, It was obſerved as far 
caſt as Falmouth. To the weſtward it reached to the 
furtheſt parts of Connecticut, and to Albany. To the 
ſouthward; it was obſerved all along the fea coaſts ; and 
to the north as far as the American ſettlements extend. 
We are told that a veſſel at ſea found herſelf encloſed 
for a while in a cloud of this darkneſs, and as ſhe ſail- 
eee ee mu 
ligt. | 
This Moms appears to iow been owing the 
clouds being highly charged with ſmoke, which they 
had been collecting for days, from the fires in the back 
country. It is the American cuſtom to make large 
fires in the woods, for the purpoſe of clearing the lands 
in the new ſettlements. This was practiſed in the ſpring 
of the preſent year, in a much greater degree than uſual, 
through the interruption that had been given to that 
buſineſs for a few years by the war. In the county of 
Vork, in the weſtern parts of New Hampſhire and 
Maſſachuſetts, and in Vermont, uncommonly large fixes 
had been kept up to the extent of many ſcore miles, 
. We” at 
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2586, all Sund che frontiers, Thus che . | 
towns had been employed for emo of 4hree werks: be. 
© fide, ode large and extenſive fires had-raged: in the 
ed. The weatherbeing clear, the air weighty; -and the 
winds (mall and variable for fovergl days; the imoke 
inſtead of diſperſing, roſe and conſtamiy collected in 
the air, till che atmoſphere was loaded with ſuch an vn. 
common quantity of it, as proved in combination Tick 
neee eee —— . 
Let us proceed to our military narrative. 
June Eleven days previous to — ien 
at New Tork fror Charleſtown, the gens. Knyphauſen, 
Robertſon, Tryon anti Sterling, paſſod over by night, 
with gooo men, from Staten Ifland to Elizabeth- town 
. Point. Col. Dayton, - who commanded ſome ;militia, 
hearing that they were coming in ſoree, went and recon- 
noitred, and placed a guard of twelve men in advance, 
hom he ordered to oppoſe. the enemy as long as they 
could, and then retire. Sterling being the youngeſt ge- 
neral, commanded the advanced corps, and was fired 
upon and wounded in the knee by the twelve, ſhortly Ml 
| after the debarkation : this however occaſioned no long | 
7. delay. The royal troops entered Elizabeth-rown very 
early in the morning 5 where they obſerved ſtrict diſci- 
pline and great decorum. They then advanceti to Con- 
necticut Farms about five miles diſtant. In this-neigh- 
bourhood lived the Rev. Mr. James Caldwell, the preſ- 
be had taken in fopport of the American cavſe, and bis 
* Memoirs of the American Academy of Art ad Sciences, 
Mr Boſton printed, N 3 
uc - 
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ſocceſoful inſſuence in ſpiriting up the Jerſey people to 7 
their keeneſt reſentment, and made it inſecure ſor him 
to reſide im his own town. Upon the news of che ene- 
my's advancing, he withdrew from his preſent habita- 
tion; and ſuppoſing that it might be done with ſafety, 
left his wiſe and children behind. Mrs. Caldwell how- 
ever was afterward fearful of ſtaying, leſt there ſhould 
be firing in the ſtreet, till col. Dayton adviſed her to 
continue, as he ſhould not ſuffer it in his troops, which 
would prevent the danger of it from the enemy. He 
accordingly marched the militia from the Farms, on to 
a paſs leading to Springfield, of which he poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf. Soon-after, the royal forces arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Farms, when a ſoldier came to the 
houſe, and putting his gun to the window of the room 
where Mrs. -Caldwell was fitting (with her children, - 
and a-maid with an infant in her arms along fide of het) 
fired and ſhot her inſtantly dead. The body; at the 
earneſt requeſt of an officer of the new levies, was with 
ſome difficulty ſuffered to be carried to a ſmall houſe at 
2 diſtance, before Mr. Caldwell's dwelling was ſet on 
to him. The enemy burnt about a dozen other houſes, 
Springfield. Col. Dayton, with the militia that joined 
the few taken with him, fought them for a while ar the 
paſs he had occupied. On their approaching the bridge 
near the town, they found a {mall body of. coatinenrat 
troops under gen. Maxwell, and a number af 'milita 
haſtily collected within a few hours, poſted at the place: 
they therefort halted, and continued on the fame grougg 
Vor. III. 3 155 till 
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100. til night, when the deſign of anacking Springfield was 


ee eee eee a de- 

gree of confuſion. 3603 Dunk oni 215017 
—— — eee e . 

Morris- town, than a detachment of the American army 


was ordered to Springfield: this however, When joined 


to the ſoree already there, would have been no wiſe equal 
to the royal army. The whole number of continental 
did not exceed two thouſand five hundred men. It was 
thought by the Americans, that the enemy's intentions, 
when” they came out, were to drive gen. Waſhington 
from Morris · town, and to ſpread deſolation through that 
part of the country. Gen. Greene, , conſidering tlie 
fireagth of the enemy and che weakneſs of the conti- 
nental army, was deſirous that the commander in chief 
would change his poſition, under the plea, of marching 
to guard the heights of the North River, on the aſſumed 
ſuppoſition, that the real deſign of the enemy was againſt 


chem, and that Knyphauſen's attack was only meant as 


| need terra e 


2a ſeint: but the ſudden return of the latter to Eliza- 
beth-town, rendered the meaſure for the preſent unne- 
ceflary. The murder of Mrs. Caldwell may be viewed 
as the act of a ſingle ſoldier ; but the burning of houſes 
muſt be placed to the account of the commanding of- 
ficers. Theſe events excited ſuch. ag enthuſiaſtic rage, 
that the militia turned out wich remarkable ſpirit, and 
Aid themſelves great honor. The commander in chief, 
in his ſubſequent general orders, highly commended the 
behaviour of the militia and all the corps concerned in 
.oppoling Knyphauſen, and ſaid Cal. Dayton .merits 
Particular thanks. The enemy had been told, before 
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men into Jerſey, the inhabitants, diſpirited to che inves 1 


on account of the misfortune at the ſouthward, would 
ſubmit without reſiſtance, and that the ſoldiery of the 
continental army would defert to them on every occa- 
ſion. This army, without ſuffering by deſertions, would 
not have been able to have kept the field, but ſor the 
aſſiſtance of the Jerſey militia, Its weakneſs was occa- 
ſioned by the numbers who had left it when their inliſt- 
ment was out; by its not having been joined by a ſingle 
draught, nor received two hundred recruits from all the 
ſtates eaſt of Maryland; and by the troops that had 
been ſent on for the protection of the Carolinas. It re- 
ceived no other reinforcements nn ee 
deſtruction of Springfield. 

The royal forces remained at W Sir 
H. Clinton on his arrival at New York, deterrnined to 
improve on the original deſign, and to afford them an 
opportunity of acting with effect. For this purpoſe 
troops were embarked, and ſuch preparations made, a 
indicated am immediate expedition up the North River. 
Upon this, gen. Waſhington, to be ready in caſe of any 
real deſign” againſt Weſt Point, or other ſtrung holds in 
the Highlands, murched with the greateſt part of the 
army toward Pompton on the 2iſt, leaving about 700 
men with the horſe under the command of gen. Greene. 
His march was {6 flow (as he meant not to increaſe his 
diſtance ſrom Greene beyond what was neceſlary) that he 
was only about eleven miles from Morris- tn the next 
day. In the afternoon Grerne ſent off an enpreſa to 
him with' this note June ad, ' Springfield g; Oclock. 
Mr. chis moment returned from Elizabeth- tun, 
lays, thar the Brierſh army will be in motion this even- 

B b 2 ing. 
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278% ing. The, gentleman 3 is to meet the Britiſh at the Weſt 
Farms this evening a little back*of Newark. He lef 
the enemy at 3 0 TONY this afternoon, and appears to 
be j in great trepidation.” „It was in a few hours follow. 
ed by a fecond—* 10 Oclock. I have been impati. 
ently waiting } in conſequence of the intelligence from 
M. Pl. He fays he is employed by your excel. 
lency. May not the enemy be apprized of his being a 
double ſpy, and endeavour to play him off according]y?” 
The third put gen. Waſhington out of all further ſuſ. 

June penſe—* 23d, 6 o'clock, The enemy are out on their 

2 march toward this place in full force, having received 
a conſiderable reinforcement laſt night.” When it got 
to hand, his excellency ordered a part of his troops to 
return and ſupport Greene ; . but the action was over, and 
the enemy retreated, before it could reach him. 

The royal army advanced from Elizabeth- town about 

5 in the morning. Their march was rapid and com- 
Pact, and in two columns, one on the main road lead- 
ing to Springfield, the other on the Vauxhall-road. The 
American troops were neceſſarily ſo extended, that gen. 
Greene had ſcarce time to collect them at Springfield, 
and make the neceſſary diſpoſitions, ere the enemy 
appeared before the town, hen a cannonade commenced 

on each ſide. They continued manceuvring in Greene's 
front for upward of two hours. He diſpoſed of the 
troops in the beſt manner he could, to guard his flanks, 
ſecure 4 retreat, and oppoſe the advance of their 
"columns. Col. Angell, with his regiment, and ſeveral 
ſmall detachments, and one piece of artillery, was poſted 

to ſecure che bridge i in front of the town. Col. Shrieve's 
| "regiment, was drawn up. at the ſecond bridge, to cover 
| _ * ä the 
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he tetreat of thoſe poſted zt the firſt, Major Lee, 756 


with his dragoons and the picquets, were poſted at Little- 
bridge on the Vauxhall-read, and cal. Ogden was de- 
tached to ſupport them. The remaindet of gens. Max- 
well's and Stark's brigades were drawn up on. bigh 
grounds. The militia were on the flanks. While the 
enemy were, making appearances of operation on their 
left, their right column advanced on major Lee. 'The 
bridge was diſputed with great obſtinacy ; but the ene- 
my by fording the riyer, and gaining che point of a 
hill, obliged the major, with his party, to giye up the 


paſs, Ag this inſtant, their left column began the attack 


on col. Angell: the action was ſevere, and laſted about 
forty minutes, when ſuperior numbers overcame obſti- 
nate brayery, and forced the Americans to retire over 
the, ſecond bridge, where the enemy were warmly. re- 
ceived by col. Shrieve's regiment; but as they adyanced 
in great force, with a large train of artillery, he had or- 
ders to join the brigade. Greene wauld have made a 
detachment i in time for the ſypport of Angell, but was 
in expectation that the royaliſts would fard the river, 
the dangerays conſequence of which was to be guarded 
againſt, The adyantages they had now gained, made 
it adviſable for gen. Greene to take paſt with his troops 
upon a range of hills, where the roads are braughs ſo 
near to a point, that ſuccour can readily be given from 
one to the other, Being thus cam madiouſly poſted, 
the general haped that they would have attempted to 
gain the heights ; ;, but they declined it, and, began firing 
the town Near fifty dwelling houſes were durnt, and 
the EN village, excepting , four houſes, was reduced 


to aſhes, This conflagration cloſed the enterpriſe, The 
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1766. ſtrength of Gfeene's ſituation, the aiffictlties of the ap. 


proach,” an ignorance of his real force, and the bold de. 


fence” made at the bridge, might ſeverally concur, in 


preventing all further attempt to penetrate through the 
intervening hills and defiles, that they might gain poſ- 
ſeſſion of Morris-town, and deſtroy the American ſtores, 
magazines and defences there and in the neighbourhood, 
which appears to have been their firſt object. They 


made a ſecond retreat from Springfield, being purſued 


with great ſpirit and redoubled animoſity by the militia 
(who were highly enraged at the conflagration that they 
had juſt beheld) till they entered Elizabeth-town, which 
was about ſun-ſet. They paſſed on to Elizabeth-town 
Point, where they continued until twelve at night, and 
then began to croſs to Staten Iſland ; by kx the next 


24d, but ras 5 los WAY trifING, n not more than twenty 
killed, and about fixty wounded. The American com- 
mander in chief, in general orders of the 26th, returned 
kis warmeſt thanks to gen. Greene and all the officers, 


for the good conduct and gallantry they had diſplayed; 


and took particular notice of col. Angell and his regi- 
ment. | 
When congreſs had received information from the 


marquis de la Fayette, of the preparation his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty was making to aid the United States with 


a powerful naval and military force ; they appointed a 


committee to write to the different governments, re- 
quiring them to fill up the continental army and to for- 
ward fupplies, in order to a readineſs for co-operating 
wr the — aſſiſtance. * he commander in chief 
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ind other popular officers, joined in ſtimulating them by ren 


every, motive, to furniſh ſpeedily their reſpective quotas. 


The diſgrace: of appearing contemptible in the eyes of | 


their great ally, and the miſchief which muſt be the con- 
ſequence, were ſtrongly urged. The people were paf- 
ſionately. called upon, not to ſuffer the curſe. of another 
campaign to reſt upon America. They were told that 
the eyes of all Europe were upon them; and that their 


future independence, ſortune and happineſs depended 


upon their preſent exertion. Notwithſtanding theſe joint 
efforts, gen. Waſhington had to complain Ic is with 
infinite chagrin. and -mortification, I find that at this 


day, the fourth of July, more than fix weeks ſince the July 
firſt application to the ſtates for the fuccour neceſſary for © 


the intended co-operation, not more than thirty levies 
have to my knowledge joined any part of the army: 
nor have I any information what has been effected in 
this reſpect by any one of the ſtates. Some of them 
haye not even informed me what they intend to do.” 
The Maſſachuſetts general court had indeed ordered, 
by their reſolves of June the 5th and 23d, a reinforce- 


ment to be ſent on, but it had not arrived. A volun- 


tary ſubſcription was likewiſe begun about the beginning 
of the ſame month in Philadelphia, for the raiſing of a 
fund of hard money, to be given as bounties to fill up 
the full quota of the Pennſylvania line. The general 
aſſembly of that ſtate had on the iſt of June provided 
for thoſe exigencies in war, that might require ſudden 
and extraordinary exertions, by reſolving unanimouſly, 
that during the receſs of the houſe, ſhould it be neceſ⸗ 
ſary, the preſident (Joſeph Reed eſq; whoſe name has 
often occurred) or vice-preſident in council, be empow- 
B b 4. ered 
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the ſafety of the citizens of chat commonwealth; A 


bank; was alſo eſtabliſhed for ſupplying ihe army with 


proviſions; and a number oſ gentlemen engaged; to ſup- 
port it with 189, 00 l. ſterling, payable in gold and 
ſilver, according to the ſum againſt which each ſub- 


ſcribed his name on the 17th, But the American daugh- 
ters of liberty in Philadelphia, were deſirous oſ ſharing 
with the gentlemen in the ſplendors of patriotiſm. They 


had long aſpired to the honor of giving the continental 
army ſome public mark of the eſteem they-entertained 


of their virtue: they therefare concluded upon forming 
an aſſociation. To this end . The /entiments of. au Ame- 


"  ricasn Woman” were publiſhed in the Gazette of the 1 2th, 


and the day following ſeveral ladies aſſembled. It was 


propoſed to divide the city into ten diſtricts, nearly equal 
in extent, and to invite three or four ladies in each to go 
to every houſe in their ward, and to preſent to each wo- 
man and girl, without any diſtinction, a ſubhſcription pa- 
per meant to procure donations. Forty ladies were in- 
vited, who undertook the taſk aſſigned them with plea- 
ſure, conſidering it as a great honor. The day follow- 
ing the invitation, they ſet out on foot, obſerving to keep 


exactly to their own ward. As the cauſe of their viſit 


was known, they were received with all the reſpect due 
to their commiſſion : in the mean time the offering in- 
tended for the ſoldiers was preſented to them. They 
did not omit a ſingle houſe: the collection they made 
was conſiderable; but has been much increaſed by do- 
nations from ladies in the country. It is expected that 


their example will be more or es followed in other 
ſtates. Rl 1 l * OR D 
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che iſt of laſt'Mareh, in the following words— When 
we conternplate our 'abhorrence of the condition, to 
which the arms and'tyranny of Great Britain were exerted! 
to reduce us=when we look back on the variety of 
dangers to which we have been expoſed, and how mira- 
culouſy our wants, in many - inſtances, have been ſup- 
plied, and our deliverances wrought, when even hope 
and human fortitude have become unequal to the con- 
flict e are unavoidably led to a ſerious and grateful 
ſenſe of the manifold bleſſings which we have unde- 
ſervedly received from the hand of that Being, from 
whom every good and perfect gift cometh. Impreſſed 
with theſe ideas, we conceive that it is our duty, and we 
rejoice that it is in our power, to extend a portion of 
that freedom to others, which hath. been extended to 
4 us; and a releaſe from that ſtate of thraldom, to which 
, we ourſelves were tyrannically doomed, and from which 
we have now every proſpect of being delivered. It is 
not for us to enquire why, in the creation of mankind, 
the inhabitants of the ſeveral parts of the earth were 
diſtinguiſhed by a difference in feature or complexion. 
It is ſufficient to know, that all are the work of an Al- 
mighty hand. We find in the diſtribution of the human 
ſpecies, chat the moſt fertile as well as the moſt, barren. 
parts of the earth, are inhabited by men of com plexions 
ö ferent from ours; and fem each eber, fein whence 
| we may reaſonably as well # religiouſly, infer, that he 
"ho placed mem in their" various Hirhations, Kath ex, 
ended equally his care and protection to all, and chat it 
becometh not us to counteract his mercies. We eſteem 
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1780. it a peculiar bleſſing. granted to us, chat we are enabled 
in this day to add one more ſtep to univerſal civilization, 
by removing, as much as poſſible, the ſorrows of thoſe 
who have lived in undeſerved bondage, and from which, 
by the aſſumed authority of the kings of Great Britain, 
no effectual, legal relief could be obtained. Weaned 
by a long courſe of experience from thoſe narrow pre- 
judices and partialities we had imbibed, we find our 

hearts enlarged with kindneſs and benevolence toward 
men of all conditions and nations; and we conceive 
ourſelves, at this particular period, extraordinarily called 
upon, by the bleſſings which we have received, to ma- 
nifeſt the ſincerity of our profeſſion, and to give a ſub- 
ſtantial proof of our gratitude.” 

« And whereas the condition of thoſe perſons, who 
have heretofore been denominated negro and mulatto 
flaves, has been attended with circumſtances which not 
only deprived them of the common bleſſings that they 
were by gature entitled to, but has caſt them. into the 
deepeſt afflictions, by an unnatural ſeparation and ſale of 
huſband and wife from each other, and from their chil- 
dren,—an injury, the greatneſs of which can only be 
conceived by ſuppoſing that we were in the ſame un- 
happy caſe:— In juſtice, therefore, to perſons fo unhap- 
pily circumſtanced, and who, having no proſpect before 
them whereon they may reſt their forrows and hopes, 
have no reaſonable inducement to render their ſervice 
to ſociery, which otherwiſe they might; and alſo in 
grateful commemoration of our own happy deliverance 
| from that ſtate of unconditional ſubmiſſion, to which we 
| were doomed by the tyranny of Britain Be it enacted, 
that no child born hereafter ſhall be a ſlave—that negro 
42x53 | and 
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eight years of age chat all flaves ſhall be regiſtered be- 
fore the iſt of November next that negroes, &c. ſhall 
be tried like other inhabitants that none ſhall be deemed 
ſlaves but thoſe regiſtered that flaves carried away, &c. 
from this ſtare, may be brought back and regiſtered 
and that no negroes or mulattoes, erg infants, 
ſhall be bound for longer than ſeven yeats “ 


The expected ſuccour from France arrived at length ſuiy 
in the evening of Monday, July the roth, at Rhode 10. 


Hand.” The chevalier de Ternay commands the fleet, 
conſiſting of two ſhips of 80 guns, one of 74, four of 
64, two frigates of 40, a cutter of 20, an hoſpital ſhip, 
pierced for 64, a bomb ſhip and 32 tranſports: The 
land forces conſiſt of four old regiments, beſide the legion 
de Lauzun, and a battalion of artillery ®, amounting to 


about 6000 men, under the ane: of lieutenant 


general count de Rochambeau. The inhabitants of 
Newport illuminated the town upon the occaſion. Gen. 
Heath was prefent to receive the troops upon their 
landing, and to put them into poſſeſſion of the forts and 
batteries upon the iſland, On the 24th, a committee 
from the general aſſembly of the ſtate then fitting in the 
town, waited on the count with a complinientary ad- 
dre. Rochambeau declared in his anfwer, that he only 
brought over the van guard of à much greater force 
deſtined for their aid; and that he was ordered by the 
king to affure them, that his whole power ſhould be 
exerted for their ſupport. © The French troops,” he 

* 'The liſt is given from the Providenee paper of July, publiſhed the 
week after their arrival at Newport ; and differs from the Engliſh pub- 


lications, which mention in the lift one 84 and two 74 gun ſhips, five 
8 ang two anaed hige, 
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1780, ſaid, are under the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; and, acting 
under the orders of gen. Waſhington, will live with the 
Americans as their brethren. I am highly ſenſible of 

the marks of reſpe& ſhown me by, the general aſſembly, 

and beg leave to aſſure them, that as. brethren, not only 
my life, but the liyes of the troops under my command, 
are entirely devoted to their ſervice,” The French ad- 
miral was complimented in like manner. Four days 
beſore, the American commander in chief ſtrongly re- 
commended to the officers of the continental army, in 
general orders, the wearing of black and white cockades 
(the ground being of the firſt colour, and the relief of 

the ſecond) as a compliment to, and a ſymbol of friend- 
ſhip and affection for their allies. The marquis de la 
Fayette arrived at Newport from head quarters, the 
ſame day that the addreſſes were preſented to the French 
commanders ; | ; and undoubtedly carried with him the 
ſentiments of gen. Waſhington on the movements chen 
making on the part of the Britiſh. Though admiral 
Arbuthnot had only four ſail of the line at New York, on 
the roth, he was within a very few days fo ſtrengthened by 
5 the arrival of adm, Graves, with fix ſhips of the line from 
| Great Britain, that he had no longer any apprehenſions of 
an attack from the French ſquadron. The Britiſh com- 
manders had indeed ſo decided a ſuperiority of force, that 
they loſt no time in preparing to act offenſixely, both by ſea 
and land. Sir H. Clinton embarked about $000 men, 
and proceeded to Huntington bay in Long Iſland, mean- 
while the militia from Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut were 
ordered to Rhode Iſland: fo that the French regretted 
his ſtopping ſhort, and declining to pay them a viſit; as 
they were well prepared to give him a warm reception. 


At 
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At the ſame time gen. Waſhington deſigned availing 780. 
himſelf of Sir Henry's abſence, by attacking New York. 

He had received conſiderable reinforcements, and ſud- 
denly croſſed the North River and marched toward 
Kings-bridge. Sir Henry perceiving what was intended, 
dropped his expedition to Rhode Iſland, and failed bor | * 
New York on the 31ſt, after having lain ſeveral days in zi. 
Huntington bay. Gen. Waſhington propoſed to gen. 
Arnold his having a command in the deſigned attack on 
New York. The propoſal threw him into no ſmall. 
confuſion ; but Waſhington had no ſuſpicions raifed by 

it, for though he thought him mercenary, he had not 

the leaſt idea of his being wanting in fidelity, Arnold 
afterward made his objections to ſome of Waſhington's 
ſuite, and urged his being lame as diſqualifying him for 
activity 1 in field duty. The objections being reported to Ang. 
the commander in chief, Arnold was ordered to proceed 3. 
to Welt Point, and take the command of that poſt and 
its dependencies. TS. 

We mult now attend to an event, which could not be 
related in chronological order without diſturbing the 
preceding narrative. Gen. Waſhington being informed, 
that there was a conliderable number of cattle and 
horſes on Bergen Neck, detached gen. Wayne, on the 
20th of July, with the 1ſt and 2d Pennſylvania brigade, 
four pieces of artillery, and col. Moyland's regiment of 
dragoans to bring them off. He contemplated alſo the 
a deſtruction of a block-houſe, which gave ſecurity to a 
body of refugees, who committed depredations on the 
well affected inhabitants for miles round. Wayne hav- 
ing provided againft the enemy's intercepting his retreat, 
. to drive off the ſtock, pro- 

ceeded 
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1780. ceeded to the block-houſe, which was ſurrounded with 
an abbatis and ſtockade. He tried the effects of his 
field pieces; but found them too light to penetrate the 
logs. The troops being galled the mean while, by a 
conſtant fire from the loop holes of the houſe, and ſeeing 
no chance of making à breach. with the cannon, two 
regiments ruſbed through the abbatis to the foot of the 
ſtockade, with a view of forcing an entrance, which 
was impracticable. This intemperate valor occaſioned 
the loſs of 3 officers wounded,” 15 non-commiſſioned 
and privates killed, and 46 non-commiſſioned and pri- 
vates wounded, The ſtock in the mean n 
driven off. * 

Let us now turn „„ 
neighbourhood : where the Britiſh troops ſpread them - 
ſelves, and plundered. by ſyſtem, forming a' general 
ſtock, and appointing commuſſaries of captures. - Spoil 
thus collected was diſpoſed of for the benefit of the royal 
army. The quantity brought to market was ſo great, 

that thougł it fold uncommonly low, yet che dividend 
of a major general was upward of four thouſand*Britiſh 

guineas. The private plunder of individuals, on their 
ſeparate account, was often more than their proportion 
of the public ſtock. Over and above What was (61d in 

Carolina, ſeveral 'veſſels were ſent abroad to market, 

loaded with rich ſpoil taken from the inhabitants. Up- 

TOS DIG N. r were dem ge 

embarkation. 

When Charleſtown had dend be ice ae 
with the'Britiſh was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion of 
the inhabitants. To this end they poſted garriſons in 

. 
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of troops over the Sante toward that extremity of the 1780. 
ſtate, Which borders on the moſt populous: ſettlements 
of North Carolina. This cauſed an immediate retreat 

of ſome American parties, that had advanced into the 
upper parts of South Carolina, with the expectation of 
relieving Charleſtown. The total rout or capture of all 
the ſouthern continental troops in the ſtate, together with 
the univerſal panic occaſioned by the ſurrender of the 
capital, ſuſpended ſor about ſix weeks, all military op- 
poſition: to the progreſs of the Britiſh army. 

Sir H. eee 
Buford by Tarleton, had in a proclamation denounced 
vengeance againſt thoſe of the inhabitants, who ſhould 
continue, by force of arms, to oppoſe the re-eſtabliſh- june 
ment of Britiſh-goyerament. On the 1ſt of June, he "* 
and adm. Arbuthnot, as commiſſioners for reſtoring 
peace to the revolted colonies, offered, by proclamation, 
to the inhabitants, with a few exceptions, pardon for paſt 
offences, and a reinſtatement in the poſſeſſion of all the 
a free Britiſu government, exempt from taxation, except 
by their ot legiſlature, as ſoon as the ſituation of the 
province would admit. Theſe offers, in the preſent 
ſiuation of affairs, induced the people in the country to 
abandon all ſchemes of further reſiſtance. - The militia 
to the ſouthward of Charleſtown ſent in a flag to the 
Britiſh ommanding officer at Beaufort, and obtained 
terms ſimilar to thoſe granted to the inhabitants of the 
capital. At Camden the inhabitants met the Britiſh 
with a flag, and negotiated for themſelves. - The people 
of Ninety Six aſſembled to deliberate what courſe they 
ſhould take. Being informed that the Britiſn were ad- 
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+780. yancing, they ſent a flag to the commanding officer, 
from whom they learned, that Sir H. Clinton had dele- 
gated full powers to capt. Richard Pearis to treat with 
them. Articles were propoſed and ſoon after ratified, 
by which they were promiſed the ſame ſecurity for their 
perſons and property which Britiſh ſubjects enjoyed. 
They ſubmitted under a miſtaken opinion, that agree. 
able to a proclamation previous to the ſurrender of 
Charleſtown, they were to be either neutrals or priſoners 
on parole. Excepting the extremities of the ſtate bor. 
dering on North Carolina, the inhabitants continuing in 
the country preferred ſubmiſſion to reſiſtance. 

Sir H. Clinton, about the time that Charleftown ſur- 
rendered, received intelligence, that a large number of 
land forces and a French fleet, commanded by M. de 
Ternay, might ſoon be expected on the American coaſt. 
This induced him to reimbark for New York early in 

June, with the greateſt part of his army, which other- 
wiſe was to have remained, and been employed in the 
conqueſt of the adjacent ſtates. But before he ſailed, 

all the inhabitants of the province, and priſoners upon 
parole, and not in the military line (excepting thoſe 
june taken by capitulation, or in confinement at the ſurrender 
3+ of Charleſtown) were, by proclamation of June the 3d, 
| freed from all ſuch paroles from and after the 20th of 
the month; and in caſe of their afterward neglecting to 
return to their allegiance and his majeſty's government, 
were to be conſidered as enemies and rebels to the ſame, 
and to be treated accordingly. It was deſigned, by this 
arbitrary change of their relative condition, to oblige 

= them, without their conſent, to take an active part in 
= - ſettling and * the royal government. Prior to * 
f . 
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this prockichation, the ſobmiſſion of the South Cardlins 1700. 
inhabitants Was on eaſy terms. All, with Aa 
few exceptions, on applying, obtained either Paroles 28 
priſoners, or protections as Britiſi ſubjects: the latter 
were required to ſubſcribe a declaration of their allegi · 
ance to the king; this however was frequently omitted 
in the hutry-ofi-buſinefs. An unuſual ealm followed. 
But the proclamation produced aſtoniſiment and con- 
fulion ; eſpecially as the parties referred to were required 
to enrol themſelves” as militia under the royal ſtandard. 
Numbers, conſidering themſelves as releaſed from their 
parole by the proclatation, conceived that they had a 
right to arm againſt the Britiſh; and were. induced ſo 
to do from the very menace uſed againſt them, that 
they why did not enrol themſelves as Britiſh ſubjects, 
muſt expect to he treated as enemies. Many more how- 
ever, for convenience, exchanged their paroles for pro- 
tections, and enrolled themſelves as militia; ſeveral un- 
doubtedly» with an intention of breaking through the 
d, — nan en * 
n ſented. err ' 
ſe When Si H. Clinton Sn * Charleſtown, 
lord Cornwallis was left in command with about 4000 
men, ho were deemed fully ſufficient for extending the 
Britiſh conqueſts, after the adoption of the above mea- - 
ſures to oblige the inhabitants of the country to be active 

in ſecuring the royal government no eſtabliſmed. On 

the 5th, two days before he failed, two hundred and ten of 5. 
the principal inhabitants, congratulated dm and the ad- 
miral upon their ſucceſſes. The, greater part of them 

in bad been in arms againſt the Britiſh during the ſiege, 
to and a few had been leaders in the . enrmmnent. 
this Vor. III. | Co In 
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unn anſirer to their addrefs, they were promiſe the pri. 
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Ages and protection of Britiſh ſubjects, on ſubſeribing 
# teſt of their allegiance, and willingneſs to fupport the 
royal caufe. Many of their fellow citizens ſoon followed 


their example of exchanging paroles for protections. 


Phoſt who owned eſtates in the country, had no ſecurity 
by capitulation for any property out of the lines, unlefs 


they became fubjects. Such as declined doing it met 


with every difcouragement. A numerous claſs of people 
were reduced to the alternative of ftarving or ſuing for 
protection. Traders and ſhopkeepers, after having con- 
trated large debts, by purchaſing of the Britiſh mer- 
chants who came with the conquering army, were pre- 
cluded by lord Cornwallis's proclamation of July the 
25th, from felling the goods they had purchaſed, unleſs 
they aſſumed the name and character of Britiſh ſubjects. 
Fhus were multitudes preſſed into a ſervice, which they 
were ready to defert upon every occaſion. But its tri- 
umphant ſtate made the royalifts, in both Carolinas, 
confident of Britiſh protection, and greatly - increaſed 
them by acceffions from thoſe who alway fide with the 
ſtrongeſt. A large body of them collected under the 
command of col, Moore in North Carolina, on the 22d 
of June. The greateſt part had taken the oath of alle- 
giance to that ſtate, and many had done militia duty 
in the American ſervice. Their premature inſurrection, 


_-. Doptrary to lord Cornwallis's advice to his friends, which 


was to remain inactive till he had advanced into their 


- ſerrlements, ſubjected them to an immediate diſperſion. 
Sen. Rutherford inſtantly marched againſt theſe inſur- 
gents, but was fo ſhort of lead that he could arm only 


300 men. Col. Lock advanced with this detachment 
ge. ASIA ueuty 
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twenty five miles ahead to obſerve them, while the main «86 
body haked for a ſupply of ammunition. The ealonel, 
though greatly inferior in force, was reduced to the ne 
ceſſity of attacking or being attacked. He choſe the 
former 3 and capt. Falls, with. a party of horſe, ruſhed 
into the middle of the royaliſts, and threw them into 
conſuſion. Twenty-two of the whig militia were killed 
or wounded: among the former were ſix of their offi- 
cers, who were ſingled out by rifleraen among the in+ 
ſurgents. The captain was one of the ſlain. Col. Moore 
propoſed do col. Lock a ceſſation of all hoſtilities for 
an hour, which being agreed to, the former ran off with 
his whole party. Scarce was this inſurrection quelled, 
ere another party of North Carolina royaliſts under col. 
Brian, marched down on the eaſt ſide of the Yadkin, 
and joined the Britiſh army at Camden. 

S s 
Carolina, a conſiderable number of the determined friends 
of independence retreated before them, and took refuge 
in North Carolina. In this claſs was col. Sumpter, who 
formerly commanded a continental regiment, and was 
known to poſſeſs a great. ſhare of bravery and other mi- 
litary talents. Soon after he had left his home, a Bri- 
tiſn derachment turned his wife and family out of doors, 
and burned his houfe and every thing in it. A party 
of South Carolina exiles, who had convened in North 
Carolina, made choice of him for a leader. At the head 
of chig little band of patriots, he ſoon returned to his 
own ſtate; and took the field againſt the victorious Bri- 
ub, ar 4 time when the inhabitants had generally aban- 
done the: idea of fupporting their own independence. 
W every difficulty to encounter, Mis 
Cc 2 fol- 
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1786+ followers were in a great meaſure unfurniſhed with arm: 
and ammunition, and had no magazines from which 
they could draw a ſupply. - The iron tools on the neigh. 
bouring farms, were worked up for their uſe by com- 

mon blackſmiths into rude weapons of war. They ſup- 
plied themſelves with bullets, by melting the pewter with 
which they were furniſhed by private houſekeepers, 
When the colonel at the head of theſe volunteers pene- 
trated into his own ſtate, and re-commenced a military 
oppolition to the Britiſh, after it had been ſuſpended 
about fix weeks; all the indignant paſſions of the royal 
officers were rouſed againſt the inhabitants. Without 
taking any ſhare of the blame to themſelves, for their 
miſtaken policy in ' conſtraining men to an inyoluntary 
ſubmiſſion, they charged them with ſtudied duplicity and 
treachery, and laid aſide lenient meaſures for thoſe that 

were dictated by revenge. They were further irritated, 

by a ſuſpicion that the inhabitants connived at, if not 
facilitated the eſcape of deſerters who were become nu- 

merous. An apprehenſion of that kind wrought ſo 

July upon lord Rawdon, that he threatened to puniſh either 
by whipping, impriſonment, or tranſportation to the 
Weſt Indies there to ſerve his majeſty, - any perſon who 
ſhould meet a ſoldier ſtraggling without a written pals 
beyond the picquets, and not do his utmoſt to ſecure 
him; or who ſhould ſhelter ſuch ftraggling, ſoldiers, 
ſerve them as a guide,:-or furniſh-them with any other 
aſſiſtance. To encourage the country people in putting 
a ſtop to. deſertions, he promiſed to give them ten gui- 
neas for the head of any deſerter belonging to the vo- 
lunteers of Ireland, and five guineas only if they brought 
bim in alive; n though — 
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any other regiment. 
Colonel Sumpter having taken the field, # yabeyres 


his corps, conſiſting of 133 men, engaged a detachment 12. 


of the Britiſh troops, and a large body of tories, com- 
manded by capt. Huck, in the upper parts of South Ca- 
rolina. The royaliſts were poſted in a lane, both ends 
of which were entered at the ſame time by the Ameri- 
cans. They were ſpeedily routed and diſperſed. Col. 
Ferguſon of the Britiſh militia, capt. Huck; and ſeve- 
ral others were killed. This was the firſt advantage 
gained over the royal forces ſince their landing in the 
beginning of the year. At the moment the attack was 
made, a number of women were on their knees vainly 
drt e Huck in behalf of their families and 
During his command, he in a very particu- 
2 manner diſplayed his enmity to the preſpyterians, 
by burning the library and dwelling- houſe of their cler · 
gyman, and all bibles containing the Scotch tranſlation of 
the pſalms, which is held in the higheſt veneration by the 


deſcendants; through the United States. Theſe proceed · 
ings inſpired the numerous devout people of the diſtrict 
with an unuſual animation. I hey generally arranged them - 
ſelves under col. Sumpter, and oppoſed the Britiſn with 
the enthuſiaſm of men called upon to defend, not only 
their civil liberties but their holy religion. The effectz 


of this arder were very ſenſibly felt, ewe o, eber "Bs 


ſoon reinforced to the number of 600 men. 


N.o ſooner did gen. — ei 


of Sir H. Clinton's operations to the ſouthward, but he 
wrote in the beginning of March to Mr. Matthews, a 
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generality of the Scorch and Iriſh preſbyterians, and their 
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ſubſülted principally upon lean cattle colleed in whe 


plained, that the want of caſh and of credit were infy> 
perable obſtacles to the diſcharge of their duty. 2 

Upon gen. Lincoln's being made priſoner at Charleſ- 
town, the forces of the ſouthern diſtrict devolved on 
Baron de Kalb. His experience and abilities were al- 
lowed to be great; but as he was a foreigner, unac- 
quainted with the country, and unaccuſtomed to the 
temper of undiſciplined troops, who were to conſtitute 
the major part of the army, theſe. and other reaſons 
wrought in favor of gen. Gates, who was conſidered in 
common as the beſt qualified for the command; and 
it was unanimouſly reſolved in congreſs on the 1.3th of 
June, e that major gen. Gates do immediately repair to 
and take the command of the ſouthern department :” 
the next day he was empowered to take fuch meaſures 
lor the defence; of the ſouthern ſtates as he might think 
moſt, proper. He received the reſolves of congreſs at 
Traveller's Reſt in Virginia, a few miles from Shep- 
 herd's-town, on the 20th, and ſet out on Monday the 
26th... He ſoon. felt for himſelf, finding that he ſuc- 
ceeded to the command, of an army without ſtrength, 
of a military cheſt without money, of a department ap- 
parently deficient: in public ſpirit, and in a climate that 
increaſed deſpondency, inſtead of animating the ſoldier's 
arm. He had beforę him the moſt unpromiſing proſ- 
pect his eyes ever beheld. He arrived at the camp on 
the 25th of July; and at a review of the troops the next 
day, was in every reſpect received by the Baron with 
marks of the greateſt diſtinction. In return he treated 
| | | en his 
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e his' predeceſſor with, due conſideration; confirmed his 
ſtanding orders, and requeſted that he would keep the 
command of his diviſion as formerly in the grand army. 
The Baron's diviſion conſiſted of all the Maryland and 
Delaware troops: theſe with a ſmall legionary corps un- 
der col. Armand, conſiſting of about 60 horſe and as 
many foot ſoldiers, who arrived a ſew days before, and 
three companies of artillery, conſtituted the whole 6f 
the army. The Baron with great ſatisfaction complied 
with Gates's requeſt. A conſiderable body of North 
Carolina militia had taken the field under gen. Caſwell. 
His appointment and inſtructions to join and co-operate 
with the regular forces had been announced to the Ba- 
ron, who daily expected his arrival, and with him a 
| conſiderable ſupply of proviſions. Caſwell however, 
upon the plea of preventing ſome diſaffected inhabitants 
from taking arms in favor of the enemy,” excuſed his not 
complying with the inſtructions; and as to the ſupply 

though promiſed, no part of it ever arrived. On the 

Jely *morning of July the 27th, gen. Gates marched at the head 

*7* of the army, to effect a junction of the regular and ir- 

regular forces, to aſſume an appearance of hoſtile views 

upon the enemy's advanced poſts, and in expectation 
of ſharing with the militia” the ſupplies they received 

-from the ſtate. The troops paſſed Deep river at the Buf- 
'falo-ford, and encamped in the nn at coma 
farm on the road to Camden. 

Here we ſhall leave them till time and fats opera- 
| ttons yield us the materials for proceeding in the hiſtory 
} df the ſouthern department. However we muſt not 

quit North Carolina without mentioning,” that Mr. Juſ- 

Þ. on ſtated to * in a letter dated 

New- 
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Newbern, July 20, the reaſons that urged him to leave 175. 


1 — 
left the ſame ſhould be repreſented as a breach of his pa- 
role, and of courſe infamous and diſhonorable. - The 
left the town, he was informed, that the preceding night 
a party had aſſembled together to take him out of his 
houſe and put him to death; and that it would certainly 
have been effected, had not a Britiſh officer, capt. Con- 
ſtable, prevailed on them to conſider further of the mat- 
ter. To ſhow his utmoſt reliance on his lordſhip's ho- 
nor, he ſays in it I will immediately return to my 
parole in Charleſtown, if I obtain your promiſe that no 
further injury or inſult ſhall be offered me. I require 
no other ſecurity.” He then adds There are many 
Engliſh officers, my lord, that have intelligent and ge- 
nerous ſpirits, that know it is impoſſible to fix any im- 
mutable ſtandard of opinion in politics, any more than 
religion; and therefore not impoſſible that a very up- 
right and virtuous man may be a member of congreſs, 
governor, judge, &c. notwithſtanding the common epi- 
thet of rebel ſo freely beſtowed on them. Such men (it 
is no matter which ſide their principles lead them to em- 
brace) behold human miſery in every ſhape, or from 


whatever cauſe derived, with pity and concern, and by 


compaſſion and politeneſs endeavour to ſoften and mi- 
tigate it: but the malignity and virulence of Scotch 
(with ſome few exceptions) and American refugee offi- 
cers (with none at all) whether in a civil or military line, 

is ſingularly conſpicuous throughout this war, and can- 
not be deſeribed but in eee corny 


gentlenan. MN! 214445 ee 1 232.64 
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wy The progedngs of congre a. Win engage 
our attention. 
8 The grand council of the Araecican ſtares called vpe 
each, in February, for ſpecific fupphies of proviſion and 
forage. . But beſore theſe could be brought in, ſuch ad. 
vantage was taken of the public wants, that the nomina 
debt of che continent was increaſed beyond calculation. 
Depreciation was rapid. The enemy took courage, and 
ſet every engine to work, by counterfeiting and multi- 
plying their baſe emiſſions, to decry the credit of the 
paper currency. Congreſs, to baffle their deſigns and 
curb-jnteſtine avarice, reſolved on the 18th of March, 
80 call in by taxes in the courſe of one year, and to burn 
all che paper bilk., heretofore emitted to the amount of 
200 million of dollars, and in heu thereof to iſſue ten 
millions of nem money, which was to be iſſued as faſt and 
no faſter than the old was brought in. For every 20 
dollars of the old, one dollar of the new emiſſion was to 
be perſected, and lodged in the continental loan offices 
in the reſpective ſtates. - Theſe ne bills were to be re. 
Acernabie in ſpecie, within ſix years after the preſent, 
nad 10 bear an intereſt at the rate of 4 per cent. to be 
panl-alfo in ſpecie at the redemption of the bills, or at 
the tledtion of the owner annually, in ſterling bills of 
eachange vn the American commiſſioners in Europe, at 
wur ſhillings und fixpence per dollar; The new bills 
were to äſſue on ſunds of individual Rates, eſtabliſhed 
rectibe 1ix tenths of them, and the remainder was to be 
ſuhjoſt to the ordetꝭ of the United States, and credited 
to the ſtates on, nu funds they iſſued. Theſe bil 


T were 
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quotos or tarts of each ſtare, at the fame rate with ſpe» 


lurs of the old bil ſtill in circulation; By this political 
contrivatice of compreſs, varivus effects were produced. 
The valve of the new bills was to be really double to 
that of the old. The laſt were cftimared ar forty for u 


hons of ne wert equivalent to 460 millions-of the vidi. 


their adoption of the plan; in that each was to rebtive 
fix tenths of the new fur its own uſe, hu the rernain- 
ing four were ſubyeft to che orders of oongrtſ. Imi 
who had armaſſed large quantities af the old, were dig 
appointed in their hnpes of converting it into ſpecie, da 
lar for dollar; notwithſtanding all the fine and cup 


w 


September, ſtrongly tending to encourage ſuch hopes. 
The real ihuſtice of ſubjecting all the inhabitants ro the 
redemption of the old paper in ſpecie at par, when the 
generality of the holders received it at a cunſiderable 
depreciation, and when a large quantity of it was not 
circulated” in the firſt inſtance but ii a depreciated con- 
dition, was ſo apparent; chat the avoidance of it by the 


reſolution of congreſs produced no convullion, though 


adopted. "Congreſs have alſo fixed the value of certifi- 
rates given for money loaned from Septeinder 177 to 
March 1980, ſo rating the value of the continental pa- 
per berwoen thoſe two periods, as that the lender might 
OM ECD APTN «nd che public net 
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ſpecie dollar; the firſt at par with cpecie : thus ten mil- 


The ſeveral ſtates had a bait held out to them to iriduct 
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there was a violation of public faith. Many fuffering indi- 
viduals complained loudly, but the meaſure was peaceably - 
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1780. be loaded with a debt for which it had not an equiva. 
lent. On the 2oth of March, they reſolved upon re- 
commending it to the ſtates, to reviſe their laws, mak. 
ing the continental bills a tender ſor the diſcharge of 
_ debts and contracts, and to amend the ſame ſo as ſhall 
be judged moſt conducive in juſtice in the preſent ſtr 
of the paper currency. p. 

A A few- particulars. that chiefly reſpect che Maſſ. 
chuſetts and New e ee ITE RW. 
hated. 

"When the Hampſhire houſe of aſſeinbly (bout iu 
repreſentatives being preſent) debated at Exeter in what 
way to raiſe their quota of men, a certain mode was 
propoſed. About a dozen voted for it; however, no 
perſons voting againſt it when called upon, the act of 
the former was declared to be a vote, and the meaſure 
eſtabliſhed. But in caſe of its proving diſguſtful to their 
conſtituents, almoſt every member of the houſe could 
ſay, that he did not vote for it, which would — 
the inattentive for a ſufficient apology. 

The towns and diſtricts of the Maſlachuus, by the 
direction of the general court, made choice of delegates 
ſor the ſole purpoſe of ſettling a conffitution for the com- 
-monwealth, who met in convention at Carnbridge on the 
; 3ſt of September 1779. and continued by adjournments 
Mar. to the ad of laſt March: when having agreed upon a 


i form of government, they ſubmitted it to the reviſion 


of their conſtituents, in order to the completing of the 
ſarme at u ſeſſion” to be held at Boſton: for that purpoſe, 
on the firſt Wedneſday of the following June. Copies 
were ordered to be ſent to the ſelectmen of each town, 
and the committees of each plantation, to be laid before 
Is 2 their 
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their reſpeRtive inhabitants. If the major part of them, to. 
when legally aſſembled on the buſineſs, diſapproved of 
ſtinQtly, with the reaſons. The ſame were to be tranſ- 
mitted to the ſecretary of the convention, together with 
the number of voters in the ſaid town and plantation 
meetings, on each ſide of every queſtion ; that ſo the 
convention, at the adjournment, might colle& the ge- 
neral ſenſe of their conſtituents on the ſeveral parts of 
the propoſed conſtitution. If there did not appear to be 
tw6'thirds of their conſtituents in favor of it, the con- 
vention were to alter it ſo as that it might be agreeable 
to the ſentiments of two thirds of the voters through the 
ſtate. It was alſo recommended to the inhabitants to 
empower their delegates at the next ſeſſion, to agree 
upon a time when the form of government ſhould- take 
place, without returning the ſame again to the people ; 
provided, that two thirds of the male inhabitants of rhe 
age of twenty-one years and upward, voting in the ſe- 
veral meetings, agreed to the ſame, or the convention 
conformed it to the ſentiments of two thirds of their 
conſtituents, When the convention met on the 7th of 
June as propoſed, they agreed upon the laſt Wedneſday 
of October, the 25th, for the commencement of the 
new form of government; as it appeared upon exami- 
of it. Directions have been given for the election of - 
governor, lieut. governor, &c. according to the mode 3 
preſcribed by it againſt that memorable day. The con- | 
ſtitution conſiſts of two parts—a declaration of rights 

and the frame of government. Upon reading it, you 
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rending the war wherein they were engaged, the Mafli. 


May chuſetes general court paſſed an act to incorporate and 


4 


perſons draughting it, ſo as ſetmingly togive pre-eminence 


eſtahliſh a ſociety for the cultivation and promotion of 
the arts and ſciences, by the name of TH Aurrcay 
Acapey or Ars ano Screwess. The number. of 
the faid academy, who are inhabitants of the ſtate, are 
not to be at any time more than two hundred, nor leſs 
than forty. A bill to the like purpoſe was brought into 
the houſe in a former ſeſſion; but the names of the 
gentlemen inſerted being unintentionally arranged by the 


to another before Mr. Hancock, the laſt declared in the 
houſe againſt having any concern in it, and it fell to 
the ground : but an alphabetical arrangement in the new 
one removing the umbrage, the fame paſſed into an act. 
- The court agreed upon railing 3934 men for the con. 


tinental army for ſix months; and on the 22d, 4726 


more for three months, and the men were to be paid in 
gold or ſilver, or bills equivalent thereto, The ſelect- 
men of the ſeveral towns were ordered to collect ſhirrs, 


_ foes; ſwekings, &c. and ſubjected to penalties in caſe 


' and-pragure men. But notwithftanding theſe promiſing 


I 


of nan · compliance: They were alſo directed to draught 


excrtions, the general court will not have furniſhed gen. 
Wahingron by the beginning of Auguſt with men ſuf. 
favient' to make good the ſtare deficiency ; for by his 
returns of. the 23d, 51157 were wanting to complete the 
Maſſachuſetts battalions. That they might furniſh the 
* they determined to bor- 


row 
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row hard money upon the eſtates, or the parts of eſtates 1780. 

of abſentees, wherewith to make the purchaſes ; and 
on the ſame day reſolved, that in caſe the monthly ſup- 
plies of beef and grain agreed upon, could not be pro- 
cured by purchaſe, the ſame ſhould be impreſſed. It 
was high time for ſomething effectual to be done: for 
the Maſſachuſetts and New Hampſhire lines at and 
about Weſt Point, though but a handful of men, had 
at times been many days without bread, on others with- 
out meat, and a long while on half allowance; and the 

officers in the ſame condition with the privates, having 
no money to purchaſe neceſſaries. New York, though 

conſuming at both ends, and bleeding at every pore, - 
had her compliment of continental troops in the field ; 
beſide having raiſed in the month of May 800 new le- 
vies to guard the frontiers. On the 21ſt of that month, 
Sir John Johnſon made his appearance at Johnſon-hall. 
He and his party the next day burnt about 33 houſes 
and out-houſes, together with a mill; deſtroyed cattle 
and ſheep; and killed about a dozen perſons. After 
digging up his plate, he marched off, While New 
York was thus ſuffering, and {till exerting herſelf, ſe- 
veral of her ſiſter ſtates that were in full and peaceable 

poſſeſſion of their territories, ſeemingly ſlept in ſecurity, 
and had not a third of their quota of men in the field. - 
The American cruiſers have been ſending in ocecaſi- 
onally valuable prizes to different ports; and the peo- 
ple of Boſton particularly have been lately in high ſpi- 
rits, having heard within this fortnight, - that nineteen 
ſhips of a very rich outward bound Quebec fleet were 
captured; and that the privateers were in purſuit of the 
l N aa re- 
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ne remainder, Several of them will undoubtedly be brougi 


HIS Britiſh majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and 


2835. 


_ ciators being jealous, that if the ſupplies were granted 


ment would put an end to all hope of Wer redreſs 
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opened the. ſeſſion of parliament. The royal 
ſpeech was totally ſilent with reſpe& to America and the 
Weſt Indies: but tiled the preſent, one of the molt 
dangerous confederacies that ever was formed againſt the 
crown and people of Great Britain. It recommended 
to the lords and commons the conſideration of what 
further advantages might be extended to the kingdom 
of Ireland, by ſuch regulations as may effectually pro- 
mote the intereſts of all the Britiſh dominions. The 
neceſſity of the recommendation was evid ent from what 
had already happened upon the meeting of the Iriſh 
parliament in October. The further proceedings of the 
people of Ireland diſcovered a determination to ſecure to 
themſelves ſubſtantial benefits from a criſis ſo peculiarly 
favorable to the views of the patriotic party, The aſſo- 


as uſual for two years, a ſudden prorogation of parlia- 
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'* About fourteen were brought in. | 2 
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for the preſent / called out for a ſhort money bill of fix 1778. 


months only; and it became the general cry of Ireland. 
The repreſentatives at length found, that it was indiſ- 
penſably requiſite for them to complys and the ſhort 
money bill was accordingly paſſed. A neceſſity equally 
convincing, ſecured the paſſage of that humiliating and 
mortifying act in Great Britain on the 17th of Decem- 
ber. Six days after, the king gave his aſſent to a bill 
for granting a free trade to Irelahd. The golden op- 
portunity admitting of -it, the people of that kingdom 
have proceeded fo far as abſolutely to deny the right of 
the Britiſn n o bind chat — in A Wrap 
whatever. f 92 

Government cel advice on the 19th of Decems 
ber; that the fort of St. Ferdinando de Omoa, the key 
to the bay of Honduras, had been taken about the 26th 
of October, by the troops under the command of capt: 
William Dalrymple, who had been ſent by the governor 
of Jamaica to the Muſquito ſhore: The men by the 


help of ladders ſcaled the walls, though .28 feet high; ang 


thus made themſelves maſters of the erte! Two regiſter? 
ſhips, with the cargory of other veſſeE"of note; worth 
tree Millions of dollars, were alſo taken. All was 
gained with the loſs only of about 20 killed and wotinded: 


on the hate fade, and very few mote on the hae ar the” | 


Spaniards, 2 


Intelligence Wing been tim tee B55 tot, 


alminiſtration, [by ſome, it is thought, whoſe duty 
bound thein to kerp the ſecrets of the Dutch cu,? 
chat a number of Dutch ' ſhips; laden with timber ant 
caval ſtores for the French ſcrviee, in * order 4 eſenpe 


the danger of Britiſh eruiſers, accèmpamed cotinr By 
Vor. Hl, Dad | land, 
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1786-land;* why Was to eſcort a convoy 10 the 88 


capt: Pieldilig was Tent out with a proper force to exa- 


mine tlie envoy; nd to Nie any (vellbls containing 
. thiſ® Atiches, Which the — 


On. the hrecting of the fects, capt. Fielding deſired 


| | borer to viſit the 'rnerchant hips ; deing refoſed, he 


diſpatclied bis boats for chat purpoſe; which were fired 
at: the capri chen fired #-firot ahead of the Dutch ad- 


mital, Who afwered it by a broadfide. /' Count Byland 
having receive another i in return, and being in no con- 
dition to purſue the conteſt further, immediately ftruck 


| his" colours. 'Molt'sf the ſhips which occaſioned the 


3 


on board were ſtopped; and the Dutch admiral wa 


conteſt, Had already; through the tength and darkneſ⸗, 
of the night; and by keeping in with the ſhore; eſcaped 
the danger, and proceeded without interruption to the 
Erenich' ports.” The few that remained with ttaval ſtores 


then informed, that he might hoiſt his colours and pro- 
ſecuts his voyage: he did the firſt; but dealined the 
other, and accompanied the Britifly ſquadron to Spithead 
the ig e zeec, where ke remaine® du be . 
ceived freſh inſtructions fret his maſterss. 

"Fi ane (bebe upyornid- by ae bester or 
nat) Which the Bcitiſh claithed and exerciſed over the 
veſſela of foreign powers, though not at wt With them, 
wheti they ſuſpected or found that they were laden either 


. with naval Hores and bound to the ports of their ene- 


"ae er with 'the property of the-latter, ſuggeſted the 
dickes Uf an armed ieurralizy,” One of the diplomatic 


body dſurrd my friend at Paris, that che fgacious king 
of Sweden ' communicated che firſt” hint of it to count 
Faun, with whom. it * for ſome time before it was 

5 mentioned 
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mentioned to the empreſs of Ruſſia, At length it was yt. 
matured ; and on the 26th of February, the court of 
Peterſburgh iſſued a manifeſto or declaration, which has 

been the mean of forming, under the name of ax armed 
neutrality, a naval and military alliance and confederacy 

between Ruſſia and other neutral powers. The great 
; Wl principle of the piece, and of the confederacy to which 
0 it has giyen birth, is, that free bottoms make free goods 

| and is thus particularized—** Neutral ſhips ſhall enjoy 

: a free navigation even from port to port, and on the coaſts 

; of the belligerent powers :—All effects belonging to the 
e ſubjects af the ſaid belligerent powers ſhall be looked 
5 upon as free, on board ſuch neutral ſhips, except only | 
1 ſuch goods as are ſtipulated contraband :==[n order to : 
4 determine what characterizes a port blocked up into 
8 

15 

* 

je 

d 


which neutral ſhips are not to have free ingreſs] that de- 
nomination ſhall not be granted, but to ſuch places, be- 
fore which there are actually a number of enemy's ſhips 
ſtationed near enough, ſo 25/10 make its entry danger 
ous.” Great Britain is not in a ſituation direftly to | 
» contravene this grand principle, ſo that it will probably | 
| be henceforth ſettled as a part of the law of nations, in 4 
xr many reſpects eſſentially differing from what has, for 1 
de ſereral hundred years, been eſtabliſhed among commer- 
n» WI cial kingdoms} 
1 e Spoin, have canertits de 
e- © vtmolt approbation of che Ruſſian ſyſtem. contained in — 
he che empreſs's declaration, ſo exactly calculated, and im- | 
c WW cdiately: ſuited to their own. views. The court of | 
ug London being obliged to ſuppreſs her indignation at an 
nt injury, which ſhe was neither able to reſent nor. remedy, 
20s vorded the anfwer to the declaration, {eat co the Bruiſh 
ed D d 2 envoy * 
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1780: envoy at Peterſburgh on the 13th of April, with the 
greateſt caution, and promiſed to © redreſs evety hard- 
ſhip that may Happen, in ſo equitable a manner, that 
ber imperial majeſty ſhall be perfectly ſatisfied; and ac. 
knowledge a like” ſpirit of juſtice which "ſhe herſelf" pot. 
teſſes.” On the 3d of April, prince Gallitzin, the Ruffian 
envoy extraordinary at the Hague, remitted to the pre- 
fiderit of the States General a memorial with' the copy 
of the declaration, inviting their high raightineſſes to 
accede to' an atmed neutrality, and acquainting them, 
that the like invitation had been given to the courts of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Liſbon, But che court 
of London determined upon adopting ſpecial meaſures, 
in order to prevent che acceſſion of the republic to the 
confederacy, and to induce her to afford the fuccours 
that had been demanded : an order of the king in coun- 
cil Was therefore publiſhed on the 17th. It relates, that 
though their high mightineſſes had been ſtrongly called 
upon by a memorial of the 21ft of March, to grant 
de ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, they had not Henified 
any intention of complying. The non- performance ot 
the ſtipulated engagements is pronounced à defertion of 
the alliance ſubſiſting between the two countries; and it 
is thence declared, that upon every principle of wiſdom 
and juſtice, the republic muſt be conſidered on the ſame 
footing with other neutral ſtares not privileged by treaty. 
The order therefore ſuſpends, proviſionally and till fur- 
ther orders, all the particular ſtipulations reſpecting the 
ſubjects of the States General, contained in the ſeveral 
treaties now ſubſiſting. The publication did not produc: 
the deſired effects. The different provinces; after conti. 
fved deliberations, were A of opinion, that it 
"1s 4 | Was 


anten REVOLUTION, 4 
was neceflary for their high! mightineſſes to excuſt them. 1989s 
ſelyes from furniſhing, the ſuccours claimed by Great 
Britain; that convoys ſhopld be granted to protect effees 
tually all, trading ſhips bearing the flag of che republic, 
whatever. may be their | cargoes, - excepting only ſuch: 
goods as are properly expreſſed in the treaties to be 
contra banda and that the invitation of the empreſs of 
Ruſſia ſhould be, accepted with gratitude. They highly 
reſent in general the violence committed upon their con- 
voy. by _ capt. F ielding, in the execution of his ordets, 
and the condemnation of the Tipe and Largors carried 
by bim into the Britiſh ports. 

Different tranſactions now demand our notice. 
A convoy of about 26 ſhips failed from Marſeilles for 

the Weſt Indies under the care of the Avrora. Be- 
tween 8 and: gin the morning on the 18th of December, 
they were diſcovered by the Preſton being between Mat- 
tinico and St. Lucie; upon her making the ſignal for a fleet, 
the Britiſh ſnips in Groſs Iſſet bay ſlipped their cables 
by order of Sir Hyde Parker and chaſed. Before four 
in the alternoon, about ten of the convoy run themſelves 
on ſhore; and were ſet on fire by the men of war's 
boats. The next morning the Boreas was engaged with 
the F rench frigate i in Fort Royal bay. On that, Mr. de | 
la Motte Piquet ſuddenly flipped his cables, put out to = 
ſea with three ſhips, bore down upon and obliged the . 
Boreas to ſheer off. By this dexterous manceuvre he | 
ſaved the Aurora and ſome of the merchant ſhips. The. "i 
French admiral.then hauled his wind. in good time, and 
kept plying for the road, which he gained. The Britiſh 
however, had captured nine fail, beſide thoſe they burnt. 
Win a few days after they tool three French frigates 

| D d g "IE; 
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2380. of 42, 36 and 28 guns, on their paſſage from St. Vin. 
cent's to Martinico. On the 2oth of March, as the 
French admiral was convoying a number of merchant 
ſhips, with four ſhips of the line and a frigate, he fell 
in with capt. Cornwallis off Monti Chriſti, whom he 
chaſed and came up with in the evening. He main. 
tained a running fight with the Britiſh ſhips, of 64, co, 
and 44 guns during the whole night. The next morn- 
ing a general engagement took place, which laſted be- 
tween two and three hours. The French fuffered fo that 
they were obliged to lie by and repair. They then re- 
newed the chaſe, and continued it during the night. 
But the appearance of the Ruby man of war of 64 guns, 
with two Britiſh frigates, the following day, changed the 
face of affairs. The French were now chaſed in turn 

for ſeveral hours, as they declined coming to action. 
They were ſuperior in the ſize of their hips,” and the 
weight and number of their guns; but as the Britiſh had 


a ſhip more, the admiral would not riſk the loſs of any 


of his convoy, by renewing the engagement. 

Sir George Rodney was appointed to the chief com- 
mand in the Weſt Indies; and hed orders to proceed in 
his way thither, with a ſtrong ſquadron to the relief of 
Gibraltar; which had been ſa cloſely blockaded by the 
Spaniards ever ſince the commencement of hoftilities 
between them and the Britiſh, that the garriſon was re- 
duced to (conſiderable diſtreſs, as well with refpe& to 
_ proviſions, as to military and garriſon ſtores: After be- 


ing a few days at ſea, he fell in with a confiderable'con- 


voy, bound from St. Sebaſtian to Cadiz, conſiſting of 15 
ſiail of merchantmen, under-the guard of a 64 gun ſhip, 
8 to 32 guns, and two ſmaller armed 

veſſels, 
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veſſels. The whole fleet was taken. The capture ney 


execedinghy. ;farrunare,, much the greater. pare. of the 
veſſels being laden with wheat, flour and other. proviſion, 
the;remainder-with; bale goods and nayal ſtoreg. The 
admiral ſent the farmer o/ Gibraltar, the lattat to. Grrat 
Britain. About a week after, he fell in with a. Spaniſh 
ſquadron of eleven ſhips of the line under Non Juan 
Langara, off Cape St. Vincent. The enemy being 
much ĩnſetior in ſoroe, endeavoured. to avoid an engage- 
ment. On that, Sir George threw out the ſignal, for. a 
general chaſe, with orders to engage as the ;ſhips came 
up by rotation; taking at the ſame time the lee gage, 

to prevent the enemy's. retreat into their oun ports. 
The engagement was began by the headmoſt ſhips about 
four, o clock in the evening : their fire was returned by 
ene e great a and reſolution. The 
being opearly-involved among the ſhoals of. St. Lucar; 
readered:the-aſpet more terrible. Early in the action, 

the Spaniſn ſtip San Domingo, of 70 guns and 600 
men, ble up, and all on board periſned. The action 
and purſuit continued till two in the morning, when the 
headmaſt of che coemy's line ſtruck to Sir George. 

The Spaniſh. admiral's ſhip of 80 guns, wich three of 
o, were taken and carried ſafely into port. The San 

Julian of 0, commanded by; the marquis de Medina, 
was taken; the, officers. were ſhifted, and à lieutenant 
wich 30 Rritiſn ſeamen put on board; bur by rapping 
nr 
the, fame foree was. alſo cen, and afreryard totally: loſt 


by running vpon the breakem. Tuo. e 


deux N and two leſi ſo into Cadiz. 
„ "WES. 3 The 
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why, The Spaniſh admiral behaved with the greateſt gal- 


n= H IS TOA V. OF THE. 


lanery, He as himſelf ſorely wounded;;' and before 


he ſtryckytaicaps«Machrides bis: hip, che Phan wa, 


nearhy s, ec A malignant kind of. ſmall pox pre- 


vailing on board the Bien ſaiſant, capt. Macbtide, that 


2 humane and brave officer, diſdaining to convey infection 


even to an enemy, and perhaps conſidering the peculiar 


- Spaniſh admiral; for though there: was no other ſhip but 

the Bienfaiſant in ſight, and though the ſca and weather 
were exceeding rough, his people gave every; aſſiſtance 
in refitung the ate and baer bay 


terror wick which it is regarded by che Spaniards, and 
the general ill aſpett it bears to that people, acquainted 
Dan Lasgara with the circumſtance and his on feelings 
on the. ſukject:; and at the ſame time offered ( chat fo the 
danger xhich would attend ſuiſting the priſoners might 
be prevented) to truſt to the admiral's handr, that nei- 
ther his officer not men, amounting to above 700, 
ſhould in-gale.of ſeparation: on: otherwiſe, in any degree 
interrupt che Britiſh ſgamen ſcnt on board, whether with 
reſpęct to navigating the ſhip. or defending her againſt 
whateyer: enemy, Ihe prepoſal was thankeſully em- 
braced, and the conditions ſtrictly adheted do by the 


af Gibraltar 13.20 Ag lind a 


Sir George . executed i his e 4 Gib 


raltat, ptocteded about the middle of February to the 


Weſt Indies, leaving the bulk: af the flect, together with 


the Spaniſhipriecs, on their ay to: QAreat Britain, under 
the conduct of admiral Digby. (1, The returning ſſeet fell 


in with g gnſiderable French convoy, moſt of which | 
e ſgaped, only the Prothee of 6 guns and red or three 


N en es _ taken 


The F 
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- The Spaniſn governor of Louiſiana, Don Bernardo 1780. 

de Galvez; having ſucceeded in his expedition againſt 

the Britiſn ſettlements and forces on the Miſſiſſippi, ex- 

tended his views, and concerted a plan with the gover- 

nor of the Havannah, in purſuance of which he was to 

be reinforced early in the preſent year, by a conſiderable 

cimbarkation from chat place. De Galvez, concluding 

that the expected force was on 1ts' paſſage, embarked all 

the force he could: raiſe, and proceeded on his expedition 

under the convoy of ſome ſmall frigates and other armed 

veſſels; · After a continued ſtruggle with adverſe and 

month, ſix ſhips} ran upon a ſand bank in the channel _. 

| of the bay of Mobille, three of which were loſt though 

the crews were ſaved. The commander had the further 

| mortification, on reviewing his troops, to find, that there 

5 were about 800 who had been ſhipwrecked and had 

8 ſaved only their nerſons. The greateſt part of the whole 

WH vere naked, and much of the proviſion, ammunition 

and artillery was loſt. The Spaniards bore” their mis- 

bortunes with patience; and inftead of ſhrinking under 

diſcouragements, endeavoured to convert their loſs into 

| x benefit, by breaking up their wrecked veſſels, and 

framing out bf them ladders and other machines neceſ- 

ry for an eſcalade. Thoſe who had preſerved their 

| arms, divided them with fuch as had none, fo as to make 

chern the moſt uſeful: and they that ſtill remained un- 

armed, underwolc the laborious ſervice of the my. 

bea had no reaſon to repent his perſeverance. , 

He vas ſtrengthened by the arrival of four armed veſſels 

5 fromthe Havannah, with a part of the regiment of 

- I [Javarre on l This artival, with à quantity of 
E, | artillery, 


* 


Fea. cone with new | (horns, difficulties! and dangers, the 
25. Whole" were landed within three | leagues of Mobille. 
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. and various neceſſaries, afforded a ſudden 


renovation · f vigor anti life to every ching. The former 
treps were ſpetdily reimbared, and aſter afreſh en. 


Mr. Durnſord, à captain of engineers | and heutenant 
governo of Weft Florida, commanded che poor garri- 
fon, - amounting to 284, including regulars, royaliſts, 


nauilery wen, ſeamem, 30 inhabitants and g 1/armed ne- 
grotcs. On the 1 ath of March the Spaniards opened 


their battery, conſiſting of eight 18, and one 24 nder. 
Mac. y tn fer the garriſon hung out a white flag; the capi- 


nog tulation” however | was not figned till the 14th in the 


Morning, when they furrendered priſoners of war. The 
ſurte nder appeared inevitable, but was attended with cir- 
cumſtances exceedingly vexatious to che Britiſh, Gen. 

Campbell had marehed from Penſacola, (asthe Spaniards 
fix} with' 1100 regulars and ſome artillery for their re- 


lief, and was accompanied by ſorne Indians. The van 


of Campbell's force. was at no great diſtance from the 
Spaniſn camp. when the fort was capitulating ; and the 


Spaniards uſed the utmoſt precaution and expedition, in 


taking poſſeſſion of and covering themſclyes with the 
works; that they | might be ſecured againſt an attack. 
and garriſon were ſuperior, in. mumaber.20 his own; and 
ſerupled not to declare openly, that with the:ſmalleſt 
activity and vigor in their Works, the garriſon, might 
ban made good. their defence until the arrivah;of the 
ſacraur. But it ſerrus qa though the heut. governor bad 


not, from che beginning, the ſmalleſtidea.of apy attempt 


being made for dg relief af the nne. 


5 
1 . 
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25 a matter of courſe, and inevitable neceſſity. 


Sir George Rodney arrived at Groſs Iſlet 3 
7th of March. The French admiral de Guichen, hav- 


ing put to fea from Martinico with a fleet of 27 ſail of 
the line and a 50 gun ſhip, Sir George ſpeedily puiſued 
him with 20 ſhips of the line and the Centurion. The 


hour, he himſelf in the Sandwich of 90 guns, com- 
menced che action in the centre. Aſter beating three 
ſhips out of the line, he was at length encountered alone 
by Mr, de Guichen in the Couronne of the ſame force, 
ſupported by his rwo ſeconds. ' The Sandwich ſuſtained 
che unequal combat for an hour and a half, when the 
French commander with his ſeconds bore away, whereby 
the French line of battle was totally broke in the centre. 
The great diſtance of the Britiſn van and rear from 
their own centre, and che crippled condition of ſeveral 
of their ſhips; and the particularly dangerous ſtate of the 
Sandwich, rendered an immediate purſuit impoſſible. 
The French took ſhelter under Guadaloupe, and Sir 
George his ſtation off Fort Royal. In his public letter 
he ſpoke of de Guichen as a brave and gallant officer, 
and ag having the honor of being nobly ſupported dur- 
ing the” whole aftion; but commended none of the 
Britiſm officers, except thoſe of the Sandwich; though | 
it appeaiy from his liſt, that while the Sandwich had 
18 killed und 531 wounded, the Cornwall, capt. Edwards, 
had 21 Med und 49 wounded; the Trident, capt. Mol- 
loy, had 14 killed and 26 wounded; and the Conqueror, 
adm. Rowley's ſhip, capt. Watſon, had 13 ä 
« | 


on the appeurance of the enemy, the conſidered ins los 


French were brought to action by fore of his headmoſt 2 
ſhips, a lixtle before one o'clock ; and about the fame 17 


of his  licyrenants, v were killed, out of ſeven belonging 
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ö capt. St. John of the ee and three 


to laid ſhip. Sir George kept his ſtation for ſome time, 


and then returned to St. Lucie. On receiving, freſh in- 


telligence of de Guichen's approach. to the windward 
of Martinico, he put to ſea and got ſight of. his fleet 


the 20th. of May. The French had it canſtantly in 


their power to bring on an engagement, and as con- 


bY ſtantly ayoided it: but in the courſe of their -mangruy- 


ring they had; nearly been entangled, and were ſaved 
from a cloſe and general action only by u critical ſhiſc 


of the wind; and even with that: aid; and all. che fails 


15. 


they could carry, their rear was not entirely preſerved 
from conflict about ſeven in the evening of the 15th. 
Aſter this they took care to keep at a greater diſtance. 
The vigorous efforts of Sir George ſo uiyolyed the fleets 
on the igth, that the French, ſor the preſervation oſ 
cheit rear, were under the neceſſity of hazarding a par- 
tial engagement, by which, having extrieated their rear, 
they bore away with all the fail they could poſſibly preſs, 


and got. into Martinioo. Sir George ſent three of his 


fleet to St. Lucie, and God wa remainder toward 
Barhadoes. eg $547 906 6; 

Before the Chriſtenas, — of parliament, the duke 
of Richmond made a ſpeech on the nece ſſity o prac- 
tiſing the moſt.rigid,@economy,. in ordert ta, extric ate the 
country from its many difficulties ; hich, was followed 
by a motion for an addreſs to his mqjsſtyn repreſenting 
that a cooſiderable reduction of his..givik diſt would be 
an example well becoming his; paterpal uffectian for his 


people, and his om ddignity., The motion;,was fcjedted 
by * 8 N two to onę. This was fal- 


eo ag lowed 


rf, 
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ſowed ſome days after, by a ſucceſsful motion of lord 1780. 
Shelbulrtie, _ 1 'of re to conſider 
the appoin men 0 committee 8 1 o the 
ral” pa "of _ 2 


81 


RE 


of Galle 2. reform ; ial gave notice of 1 in- 
dg U ang it mortly before them, as 4 8 
that was become indiſpenſible. Schemes of Any 
and reform were highly adapted to the prevailing taſte 

of the nation as was foon apparent; for during the res 
ceſs of parliatnent, the buſineſs of public meetings, of 
petitions to the houſe of commons, and of aſſociations 

for the redreſs of grievances, was commenced. The 
adoption of theſe means for procuring a reform in the | 
cxechtive departments of the ſtate ſoon became very 
general; and the minds of the public being 8 50 

and warmed by theſe meetings, the views of many per- 

ſons of no mean weight and conſequence were extended | 
ſtill further. They gradually began to coniſider, dhar 
nothing leſs than ſhortening the duration of parliament, 

and the” obtaining a more equal repreſentation of the 
people, could reach to a perfect cure of the preſent, 
and afford an wang 8 pig is return of 

e fimilar'evils.” f 8 
The large, populous wag opulent county” of 105 
12 the way and ſet the exainple to the reſt of the king 

d dom. Avery numerous and reſpectable mecting of the 

5 If gentlemen, clergy and frecholders, including perſons of 
che firſt confideration' and property, was feld dt the ety - 
is x 
d 


if of rock vil ide Joch of in Deveniber?* Fer Petite 05 
d. the houſe of nr Was  uhanimouſly'agtetdt bon and 
[- 7 KAnn 21; [1 S101 | accompatied 
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to accompanied with a- reſolution, that 4 committee gf 
foxty-one:gentlemen be appointed, to carry on the ne. 
oeſſary correſpondence for effectually promoting the ob. 
ject of the petition; and likewiſe to prepare a plan of 
an aſſociation, on legal and conſtitutional grounds, to 
ſupport a laudable reform, and ſueh other meaſures a; 

| may condnee to reſtore the freedom of parliament. _ 

In. The cauntics of Middleſex and Hants ſtood forth ag 
7 the ſeconds of Yorkſhire; and adopted fimilar mez- 
fures.: The example was ſoon. followed by the county 
palatine of Cheſter; and in a cloſe ſucceffion of time, 
by the counties of Herts, Suſſex, Huntingdon, Surrey, 
Cumberland, Bedford, Eſſex, Somerſet, Glouceſter, 
Wilts; Dorſet, Devon, Norfolk, Berks, Bucks, Notting- 
ham, Kent, Northumberland, Suffolk, Hereford, Cam- 
5 bridge and Derby. The Welſh counties of Denbigh, 
Flint and Brecknock} likewiſe petitioned, as did the 
cities of London, Weſtminſter, York, Briſtol, Glou- 
ceſter, and Hereford, with the towns of Nottingham, 
© Reading, Cambridge, Bridgewater, and Newcaſtle upon 
Tyne. Northamptonſhire declined petitioning, but 
voted reſolutions and inſtructions to their repreſentatives, 
including the purport of the petitions. The meaſure 
of forming committees and entering into aſſociations, 
was a great ſtumbling block in ſome of the counties, 
and was omitted by ſeveral. The members of admi- 
niſtration and men in office, were not - wholly deficient 
in their endeavours to prevent the county meetings: 

but they were generally overborne by the torrent. 
Feb. The Yorkſhire petition, ſubſcribed by upward of 
8. eight thouſand freeholders, was the firſt preſented. Sir 
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It was firſt moved in a meeting of fix hundred genfle- 1260. 
men and-wpwatd. 0) In the hall where thut petition” was 
conceived,” there: was/move property than in che u, u 
this houſe” of commians. The freehalders comprifed 
vithin-the-compaſs-of chat nnn 1 
pounds ſterling a year. The houſe/of — 
into conſideration th petitions of the people of England 
and Wales; anounting to about / forty, and ſigned by 
above a hundred thouſand electors. Mr. Dunning 
opened the buſineſs in an accurate and weighty ſpeech, 
and then moved That the influence of the crown 
has increaſed, is increafing, and ought to be diminiſhed.”* 
The lord advocate of Scotland, to obtain a negative, 
moved an amendment in the following words That ir 
is now neceſſary to declare; the oppoſition . readily 
agreed to it, and the- queſtion thus amended! was carried 
by a majority of 18 —233 to 215. Mr. Dunning thew 
moved a ſecond propoſition “ That it is competent 
to this houſe to examine into, and to correct ahuſrs in 
the. expenditure of the civil lift revenues, as well a8 in 
every other branch of the public. revenue, Whenever it 
Mall ſeem expedient to the wiſdom of this houſe ſo to 
do; which was carried without a diviſion. Mr. Thomas 
Pitt chen moved the following reſalution ( That it is 
the opinion of this committee; that it is the duty of 
this houtſe ti provide, as far as may be, an immediate - 
and effectual / redreſs uf the abuſes complained of in the 
petitions preſented to this houſe, fromm the diſſerent 
counties; pities and don in this kingdom; which was 
arried in che affiftmarive without an u˙pavent dirt. 
bis pedal bid ni hi t boowlonn alien ue 
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1780. The houſe which had been i in a committee, being re: 


ſumed, Mr. Fox moved that the reſolutions ſhould he 
immediately reported. This was oppoſed by the mini- 
ſter with all the force he yet retained; but the ſtream 
was too ſtrong to be reſiſted. The reſolutions were (+. 
verally reported and received, agreed to and confirmed 
by the houſe without a diviſion. Such was the complete 
and deciſive victory gained by the oppoſition, in behalf 
of the petitions on that extraordinary and memorable 
day. Without doors, the joy and triumph in moſt parts 
of England was great and general; and perhaps would 
ſcarcely have been exceeded on occaſion of the com- 
pleteſt victory over a foreign enemy. 

April. A motion of Mr. Dunning's which had been poſt- 


24+ poned was taken up. It was for an addreſs to his ma- 


jeſty, requeſting that he would not diffolve the parlia- 
ment, nor prorogue the preſent ſeſſion, until proper mea- 
fures ſhould be taken by that houſe, to diminiſh the in- 
fluence of the crown, and to correct the other evils 
complained of in the petitions, of the people. After 
great and long debates the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 5 1—254 to 203. Thus all hopes of ob 
taining any redreſs for the people in that houſe, was at 
an end, But though the freemen of England could ob- 
rain no relief from their burdens by a houſe of repreſen- 
tatives; the non-freemen of France were relieved by their 
grand monarch, who iſſued ſeveral edicts for the better 
adminiſtration of his finances, and for the * 
of divers places and offices. . 

The committee . ne for en e 
monies for the relief of the American priſoners; began 
in March to call upon the public afreſh for new ſub- 
ſeriptions, 
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ſeriptions, as the war continued beyond. expectation: 4780. 
the ſame were readily made. Many individuals exhi- 
bited a compaſſion and liberality to the 
does honor to human nature. 
On the 28th of April, Don Joſeph Solano Alled Rem 
Cadiz with 12 ſhips of the line and ſeveral frigates, and 
convoyed flert of 8g tranſports, having eight regi- 
ments of Spaniſh infantry, of two battalions each, and 
a conſiderable train of artillery on board: the whole land 
force, including- 100 engineers, amounted to 11,460 
effective men. They are to join the French in the Weſt * 4 
Indies; and in that caſe will bring the Britiſh fleets and 
iſlands into the moſt imminent danger. Jamaica is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be the firſt and principal object. 
In the beginning of June, the cities ef. London/and 
Weſtminſter were convulſed from end to end, by ſome 
of the moſt extraordinary riſings that ever happened. 
When the law for relieving the Engliſn Roman catholics 
was paſſed in May 1778, a number of perſons in Scot- 
land, actuated by a miſtaken zeal, aſſociated, for the pre. 
ſervation of the proteſtant religion, and called themſelves 

a protgſant affeciation, at the head of which was a lord 
George Gordon. The aſſociators became ſo formid - 
able, that the Scotch papiſts were greatly-alarmed, and 
begged that the laws relating to them might not be ala 
tered, The ſucceſs which had attended the aſſociation 

in North Britain, might give the hint for forming a 
ſimilar one in London, to thoſe whoſe qeaouſy ſor the 
proteſtant intereſt was increaſed by the apparent growth . - 
of popety, which, of late years had been. eſtemed very 
conſiderable. A ſociety aceordingly was formed in the 
metropolis, which in a few. months: gathered great con- 

Vor, III. E e | : ſequence 
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rende to the cauſe it ſupported ; and lord George Gor. 
don was elected preſident. The firſt object of the aſſo. 
ciation, after a committee had been choſen, was to draw 
vp and preſent a petition to the houſe of commons, re. 
ing a repeal of the above law. The petition was 
publicly advertiſed to be ſigned by all who approved of 
it. The alarm which the act gave, had reached various 
parts of the kingdom, and ſimilar petitions came from 
many of them, moſt of which were preſented to the 
May houfe by lord George. The affociators met at Coach- 
* thiker's hall, when the preſident addre led them for half 
an hour. His ſpeech was received with the loudeſt ac- 
clamations, on which his lordſhip moved the following 
reſolution That the whole body of the proteſtant aſ- 
fociation do attend in St. George”s-fields, on Friday 
next at ten o'clock in the morning, to accompany his 
lordſhip to the houſe of commons, on the delivery of 
the proteſtant petition ;” which was carried unanimouſly. 
His lordſhip then informed them, that if he was attended 
by leſs than 20,000 men on the appointed day, he would 
not preſent their Petition. He alſo directed that they 
— ould be formed in four diviſions, three of which 
were to anſwer to their belonging either to London, to 
Weſtminſter or Southwark, the fourth was to be com- 
poſed wholly of his own countrymen the Scots, reſident 
in London and its enyirons. To prevent miſtakes, the 
whole were. to be diftinguiſhed by blue cockades. 


June The grand divilions of the aſfociators being drawn by 
different routes from the rendezvous, filled the ways 


chrough which they marched in ranks, with a multitude 
e or gg alarm. When arrived =: 
the 
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the place of deſtination, they occupied the ſtreets an dr 276% 
avenues to both bouſes, and ſoon began to compel the 
members to cry Out no popery,” to wear blue cock- 
ades, and ſome to promiſe their alliſtance for the repeal 
of the bew popery act as they called it. Upon the ap- 
pearance of the prelates and court lotds, their violence 
increaſed to the higheſt pitch ; and ſeveral of them were 
treated with the greateſt indignities : the lives. of two 
were in imminent danger. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
the aſtoniſhment, ſenſe of degradation, horror and dix 
may, which prevailed in both houſes. Mean while lord 
George Gordon having obtained leave to bring up the 
petition, afrerward moved for its being taken into con- 
ſideration. This brought on a debate, and the affocia- 
tors being in poſſeſſion of the Tobby, the commons 
were kept confined for ſeveral hours before they could 
divide on the queſtion. The arrival of the magiſtrates 
and guards having removed the impediment, it was re- 
jected by a majority of 196 to fix only. Before the 
ring of the houſe, ſeveral parties: filed off, and pro- | 
ceeded to the demolition of the inſides of the Chapels 
belonging to the Sardinian and Bavarian miniſters. The. 
commons adjourned to the 6th; but the lords met on 
the following day, and agreed on an addreſs "requeſting 
the king to give immediate orders for proſecuting the 
authors and. abettors of the outrages. On the 4th the 
mob aſſembled in and about Moorkelds, and repented 
their outrages on a *Romiſh chapel 100 ſchool i in the 
neighbourhood, The military were preſent, Pang 
been ſent for; but the lord mayor, through fimidity, 
would neither order them to t, nor yenture to Inter- 
fere with the civil power that attended him. Toward 
Ee 2 the 
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1580. the evening of che next day, different parties collected 

and attacked various houſes, Between twelve and one 
o'clock at night, a large body aſſembled before Sir George 
Saville's houſe, and after breaking all the windows, ſtrip- 
ped it of the moſt valuable furniture, which they Tal 
before the door. They diſperſed on' Gs arrival of a 
party of horſe. 

8 About two hundred members had tlie e courage to make 
their way into the houſe, through the vaſt crowds that 
filled the ſtreets, and that were interlaced and ſurround- 

ed by large detachments of the military on foot and 
horſeback. . They paſſed ſome reſolutions ; but intelli- 
gence being received of the conflagrations which were 
commenced in the city, a haſty adjournment took place. 

Some of the lords met, but ſoon adjourned to the 19th. 

It was obſerved of the mob which ſurrounded the par- 

lament houſe this day, that it conſiſted of different perſons 

from thoſe who attended the petition on the Friday, be- 
ing compoſed almoſt wholly of men and boys of the 
loweſt rank. Early in the afternoon, the keeper of 

Newgate was informed by a ſmall party, that the jail 

would be forced open, if the rioters confined in it, were 

not releaſed at a certain hour when applied for. He 
acquainted his civil ſuperiors with it, who neglected the 

precaution of ſending a few armed men, who with a 

ſufficient ſtock of powder and ball might, from the top 

of the priſon walls, have defended it againſt all the rioters. 

About ſeven in the evening, they came and demanded 

- HE releaſe of their comrades; which not being com. 

-plied with, they took all the jailer's furniture, piled it 

before the priſon door and burned it: they alſo fired his 

| houſe, carried off their comrades i in Wen ſet at li- 

| e beny 
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berty all the other priſoners to the number of abour 300, 1780. 


and fired the inſide of the jail which was wholly con- 
ſumed. They afterward went to New-priſon Clerken- 
well, and to Clerkenwell Bridewell, and releaſed the ſe- 
veral priſoners at theſe places. From the moment that 
the great number of priſoners was let looſe, the ſpirit 
of the depredations took a different turn, Religion was 
no longer the ſole ſubject of reſentment ; the jails, the 
police, and plunder were alſo incentives. A party ap- 


peared before juſtice Fielding's houſe about midnight, 


and breaking into every room, ſeized all they could 
meet with, brought the ſame into the ſtreet, and mak- 
ing three fires, the whole was conſumed. Another party 
went to lord Mansfield's. All the furniture, his lord- 
ſhip's invaluable papers and library of books, his pic- 
tures, and every moveable, was brought into the ſtreet 
and burnt; after which the houſe itſelf was ſet on fire, 
A party of the guards fired on the mob ſeveral times, 
and a few were killed and ſeveral wounded ; but the con- 
flagration was not thereby prevented, nor would the 
rioters diſperſe till the deſtruction was completed. Many 
other houſes belonging to papiſts were alſo deftroyed. 
The directors of the bank took the precaution. to ob- 
tain in time à party of ſoldiers to ſecure that grand re- 
poſitory of the national treaſure : which was a happy cir- 
cumſtance, as the attention of the mob was inyited to- 


mentioning that the papiſts had carried all their plate to 


ward it by a paragraph in one of the public papers, 


the bank for ſecurity: though this was falſe, the aſſer- 


tion was calculated to produce the fame effects as if true. 


It is faid; that the officer who commanded the ſoldiers — 


yas jealous; whether he could depend -upon them in 
Ee 3 caſe 


##2 


1780, caſe of. an emergency, becauſe of their being chiefly 
Scotch, and poſſeſſing the national bigotry of their coun. 
| try-againſt che act for relieving. the papiſts. He wa 

ghd when freed. from his apprebenſions, by the aiv 
of he Militia in the metropolis. 


Jo 
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June The houſe of commons met at twelve, but inſtantly 


adjourned to che 19th. Though the military were pour- 
ing into the town, on every ſide, the mob continued, 
eyen during the day time, in different parties. In the 
and night, the capital exhibited ſuch a dreadful 
ſpectacle of calamity and horror, and experienced ſuch 
real danger, terror and diſtreG, as it had never before 
known. A yaſt number of rioters aſſembled before the 
Flegt priſon, in the eyening, and ſet fire to its different 
apartments, ſo, chat it was wholly conſumed. A party 


Went from thence and burnt the diſtilleries and dwel- 


of Mr. Langdale j in Holborn, who was a Roman 
The flames communicated to a number of 


adjacent houſes, which were alſo conſumed, Another 
party repaired to the King's-bench priſan, which was 


| burped after the priſoners had removed their effects. A 


different party that had aſſembled to the. eaſt of the city, 
and had burnt ſome houſes in,Whitecrgſs-ſtreet, Houndſ- 
ditch, c. ' proceeded into it, and down Threadneedle- 
ſtreet with an intent of attacking the bank, but were 
fired upon by the ſoldiers, who killed ſeyeral, and drove 
the reſt back, Government obſerving that the magiſ 
tracy, of the city did not exert themſelves in ſuppreſſing 
che riqts (though individuals united in farming a mili- 


dux aſſogistion which was of ſervice) anders were iſſued 


from the adjutant-general's office, .in.obedience to an or- 
Kn far the military to. act nth 
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out waiting for directions from the civil magiſtrates, and 1780. 
to uſe force for. diſperſing the illegal and turmultious 
aſſemblies of the people. When once the troops began 

to act with vigor agreeable to theſe orders, the different . - 
mobs were ſpeedily ſuppreſſed, and the rioters ſcattered,” - - 
But in the effecting of this ſervice, 210 were killed, and * 
248 wounded, 75 of whom have died in hoſpitals. 

During the night, the city was beheld from one fan 
25 reported, blazing in thirty-ſix different parts. Some 
of theſe conflagrations were truly tremendous from their 
magnitude. Of theſe, the burning remains of News 
gate, the King's-bench priſon, the new Bride well in St. 
George 's- fields, the Fleet priſon, and the houſes 
great diſtilleries of Mr. Langdale, preſented ſpectacles 
the moſt dreadful nature. The natural darkneſs of the 
night, the gleam of the diſtant fires, the dreadful ſhouty 
of the rioters in different quarters, the frequent firingy 
of the ſoldiers, and -the groans of the dying, formed 
altogether a ſcene ſo dreadful that no n 8 
eaſily reach. 

London the next day preſented in many places, the 
image of a city recently ſtormed and ſacked, All bufi- 
neſs was at an end; houſes and ſhops were ſbyt up; the 
Royal Exchange, other public buildings, and the ſtreets, 
were poſſeſſed and occupied by the troops ; ruins werg 
ſtill burning and ſmoking; and a dreadful void! and 
filence reigned, where ſcenes of the greateſt byrry, ab 
noiſe, and buſineſs were habitual. Fram this day cha 
riots were totally at an end, and every thing rernained 
quiet. A number of perſens were taken up: and abour 
five o'cjock in the afternoon of Saturday the totch, lord 
* Cordon wWas ſecured, convtyed to the boſe 

Ee 4 guards, 
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1780. guards, and beryeen nine and ten conducted to the 
Tower. 
The news ol the taking of Charleſtown arrived very 
pon opportunely for miniſtry a few days after, and ſerved in 
”* a conſiderable d egree to eraſe the memory of paſt diſap- 
pointments, and to revive all the ſanguine hopes of the 
ſpeedy ſubjugation of the United States. But it did not 
prevent adminiſtration's being ſeverely cenfured on ac. 
count of the preceding diſturbances, The miſchief; 
that had happened were charged to their neglect and de- 
lay, in, not calling forth the civil Power in time, and 
in not employing the military until it was too late. The 
.cenſure paſſed upon them was amply counterbalanced 
by other effects that the riots produced. The ſcenes of 
Enormity exhibited by the rioters, ſtruck all men with 
horror; and inſpiring a prevailing dread of popular meet- 
ings, however peaceable or legal, threw a general damp 
on all endeavours whatever for reformation. Thus the 
cauſe of miniftry was eventually ſtrengthened by a moſt 
ful rumult, which for a while appeared to threaten 
the ſubverſion of all government. 5 
Notwithſtanding Sir George Rodney's ſucceſs in Ja- 
nuary, the flepe of Gibraltar has been continued. The 
vigilance and induſtry of the Spaniards, in their endea- 
yours to cut off all relief by ſea, were redoubled; and 
the difficulty of ſupplying the garriſon was continually 
incteaßing. They attempted by means of ſeven fire 
Bs to burn the Panther and Experiment men of war, 
nd a royal ſloop that lay in the bay; of which the 
Britiſh commanders had not the ſmalleſt notice, till they 
were alarmed at one in the marning of June the 7th, 
by the approaching flames of the burning veſſels, The 


cap- 
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captains with the moſt immediate preſence of mind, in- 1786. 
ſtantly manned, their boats; and the officers and ſeamen 
with their uſual intrepidity, met and grappled the fire- 
ſhips ; and then amid the burſting of ſhells, and the 
horrors of 2 ſcene teeming with deſtruction, boldly tow- 
ed them off, and ran them on different parts of the 
ſhore, after much labor and EXPENCE had been beſtowed 
upon their equipment. 

The empreſs of Ruſſia, having accompanied the great 
duke and ducheſs on their way to make the tour of 


Europe, proceeded, according to a concerted appoint- 
ment, to Mokilow in Poland, where ſhe had an inter- 

view with the emperor of Germany in the month of 
June. After ſome ſtay there, the emperor accompanied 
the Czarina on her return to Peterſburgh. When he 
had continued for a; while in that city, he returned to 
Vienna, and was viſited by the prince royal of Pruſſia. 
The king of Sweden made a viſit about the fame time 
to Holland, 

Admiral Geary failed from Spithead 1 in June 
with 23 ſhips of the line, and was afterward joined by 
five or fix more ; but he was not in time to prevent the 
junction of the French fleet from Breſt with the Spa- 
niards at Cadiz, by which the two nations have acquired 
ſuch a ſuperiority as affords them the apparent dominion 
of the European ſeas, The admiral however on the 4th July 
of July, fell in with a rich convoy from Port au Prince, * 
of which he took 12 merchantmen ; the reſt, with the 
ſhips of war, eſcaped;  ' 

July 16, the Belle Poule frigate, commanded by the 16, 
cheyalier Kergapiou, was taken by the Nonſuch of 64 
guns, Sir James Wallace captain, after an obſtinate de- 

fence 
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| ine fence of more than two hours. The chevalier and 24 
men were killed ; and about 40 wounded, 
Mr. John Adams and Mr. Francis Dana his ( 
arrived in Spain about the middle of laſt December, Aer 
| a very narrow eſcape. The frigate on board of which 
they were, it was thought would have foundered at {ea 
in leſs than forty-eight hours more. After a ſhort ſtay 
| they proceeded to France. Mr. Adams is now at Am- 
ſterdam, where he will undoubtedly employ his abilities 
in forwarding a treaty of commerce between the United 
| Provinces of Holland, and the United States of Ame- 
rica, which has been in agitation now near upon two 
years. As Mr. William Lee, whom congreſs had ap- 
pointed commiſſioner to the courts of Vienna and Ber- 
lin, was on his way to the laſt city, with his ſecretary 
Mr. Samuel W. Stockton, he accidentally put up at an 
hotel in Aix-la-Chapelle, where Mr. John de Neufuville 
happened to be, who hearing of them, and learning that they 
- were Americans, joined company with them. Mr. de Neut- 
ville diſcoyrſed upon the ſubject of a commercial treaty. 
Mr. Lee had no powers to negotiate or ſign any thing 
of the kind with the province or ſtates of Holland: but 
he and his ſecretary agreed between themſelves, that the 
meaſure ſhould be ventured upon, could it be executed, 
as they had no doubt of its meeting with the approba- 
tion of congreſs. Mr. de Neufville conſulted Mr. Van 
Berkel, the counſellor and penſionary of Amſterdam, 
and having receiyed his directions proceeded to ſign on 
the 4th of September 1778, the plan of a treaty of 
amity and commerce, as deſtined to be concluded here- 4 
after between the ſtates of Holland and the United 
See of America. Mr. de Neufville, being properly of 
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authorized by the regency of | Amſterdam, further en- 75. 
„chat as long as America ſhould not act contrary 
to the intereſt of the ſtares of Holland, the city of Am- 
ſterdam would never adopt any meaſure that might tend 
to oppoſe the intereſt of America, but would on the 
contrary uſe all its influence upon the ſtates of the ſeven 
United Provinces of Holland, to effect the deſired con- 
nection. Though ſeveral copies of the plan were early 
ſent to America, and the whole buſineſs has been for 
ſome time known to many, yet it appears to be ſtill 
concealed from the 'Britiſh adminiſtratian ; while it is 
evidently different with reſpe& to ſame of their coun- 
cils. Mr. Adams wrote to congreſs from Amſterdam 
on the 23d of Auguſt—* Orders are. ſent to proſecute Aug. 
the war with vigor in North Carolina and Virginia the 3 
enſuing fall, winter and ſpring. Britain will yield to 
France and Spain very great things to carry their point 
againſt America; but all will not do. France and Spain 
are now reſponſible for their conduct to the reſt of Eu- 
rope ; beſides, the ſeparation of America from | 
amen of eexe profiling kmporpance thay ey coco 
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LETTER XIII. 


Rexhury, Jan. 11, 1781. 


Tuna Wa South Carolina require 
an immediate detail. Col. Sumpter at the head 
e eee, 
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1780. on the Britiſh poſt ar Rocky-mount on the goth df 

July. He marched in queſt of other royal detachment, 

without delay, and on the th of Auguſt ſucceeded in 
an attack on their poſt at the Hanging-rock, where wa 
a conſiderable force of regulars and tories. The prince 
of Wales's regiment, which defended. the place, wa 
nearly annihilated ; and a large body of tories, that had 
advanced from North Carolina under col. Brian, waz 
completely diſperſed, Col. Sumpter's party was ſo ſhort 
of ammunition, that when the action commenced, not 
a man of it had more than ten bullets. In the latter 
part of the fight, the arms and ammunition taken from 
the Britiſh and tories who fell in the „ were 
turned againſt their aſſociates, 

It being known that an American army was march- 
ing from the northward for the relief of their ſouthern 
brethren, the whig militia, on the extremities of the 
ſtate, formed themfelves into ſmall parties under leaders 
of their own choice, and at times attacked detachments 
of the Britiſh army, but moſt frequently thoſe of their 
own countrymen, who were turning out as a royal mi- 
litia, Theſe American parties ſeverally acted from their WM a 
own impulſe, and ſet themſelves to oppoſe the Britiſh, WW d 
without either the knowledge of each others motions, or WW a 
any preconcerted general plan. Col. Williams, of the diſtrict I d 
of Ninety Six, was particularly indefarigable 1 in collecting d 
and animating the friends of congreſs in that ſettlement; ¶ h 
and with theſe he frequently haraſſed the conquerors. tl 
A conſiderable number of North Carolina militia took 
the field, and agreed to rendezvous at Anſon court-houſe 
on the 2oth-of July, char they might be in readineſs to 
co-operate with the continental army, On the TY 
1 2 0 
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of the Americans, major McArthur, who commanded 178. 
on the Peedee, called in his detachments, abandoned | 
his poſt on the Cheraw hill, and marched directly to 
join the main body of the royal army at Camden. On | 
the day the Britiſh relinquiſhed this part of the country, 
the inhabitants, diſtreſſed by their depredations, and diſ- 
guſted with their conduct, generally took arms. Lord 
Nairne and 106 Britiſh invalids, going down the Pee- 
dee, were made, priſoners by a party of the Americans 
commanded by major Thomas, who had been lately 
received as loyal ſubjects. A large boat coming up 
from George: town, well ſtored with neceſſaries for ma- 
jor M Arthur's party, was ſeized for the uſe of the Ame- 
rican army. All che new wade Britiſh militia officers, 
excepting col. Mills, were made priſoners by t their own 
men. The retreat of the Britiſh from their out. pots to 
Camden, and the advance of the American army, join- 
ed to the impolitic conduct of the conquerors toward 
their new ſubjects, concurred. to produce a general re- 
volt in faxor congreſs. 

On the 200 of July (che Jay after the American July 
army encamped, at Spink's farm on the road to Cam- 2. 
den) col. Otho H. Williams repeated to gen. Gates the 


r 


r Wl advice he had given in ſubſtance to baron de Kalb more 
chan a fortnight before; which was to deviate from the 
direct road to Camden - to order gen. Caſwell to join 


him at the mouth of Rocky river on Peedee, and from 
thence to ſend his heavy baggage, women and inyalids 
to Saliſbury. (a days march higher up the country) and 
there eſtabliſh an hoſpital and magazines to march all 
his effective troops from the mouth of Rocky river to 
. Where a — * and if neceflary 

an 


e 
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1780. an armory might be ſecurely eſtabliſhed—atid from Char. 
lotte to march by way of Waxhaws toward Camden. 
By this route the army might have proceeded without 
impediment through a well cultivated country, whoſe 
inhabitants were attached to the common cauſe. Ma- 
gazines and hoſpitals might have been eſtabliſhed in 
the rear, ſecure from furpriſe, and direAly upon the 
old trading road from Philadelphia to Charleftown, by 
which the ſupplies from the north might have followed 
the army without danger. Not only fo, but the army 
would have been followed by numerous bands of faih- Ml. 
ful friends, able and willing both to furniſh ſupplies and | 
to aſſiſt with arms, inſtead of being encompaſſed with a 
hoſt of fugitive tories, whoſe poverty afforded no ſub- W © 
ſiſtence, and whoſe perfidy prevented ſecrecy. A coun- il © 
| cil was called upon the occaſion ; but the opinion did If * 
not prevail : the firſt motives preponderated, and the 
army purſued the direct route for Camden. It was join- Ml © 
ed by lieut. col. Porterfield, an officer of diſtinguiſhed Ml © 
merit, with about 100 Virginia ſoldiers, He had by ti 3 
ſingular addreſs and good conduct, found means, nt ll © 
| only to avoid the hapleſs fate of the other corps which I © 
had retreated after the ſurrender of Charleftown ; but to il ** 
ſubſiſt his men, and keep up the ſemblance of a poſſe MW 
ſion of that part of South Carolina, py 
ene 
ma 
anc 


The army ſoon felt the ſcarcity of proviſions ; and 
their fatigue, faſting and repeated diſappointments as to 
ſupplies, ſo exaſperated them, that their murmurs be- 
came very audible. The aſpe& of mutiny was almoſt 
in every countenance; but as there was no object to be f 
ſeized upon or ſacrificed, the conciliating arguments of i * 
the officers, who ſhared the calamity without © diſcrimi- 


nation, 
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nation, induced the foldiers to forbear and. rely upon 1780. 

legal expedients and a good providence for ſuccour. The 

principal means of ſubſiſtence found on the march were 

lean cattle accidentally picked up in the woods, Meal 

and flour were ſo very ſcarce; that the whole army was 
obliged to make uſe of green corn and peaches, as the 

beſt ſubſtitutes for bread the country afforded, Dyſen- 

tries afflicted the troops in conſequence of ſuch diet. It 

was however the leaſt of two evils. They had no other 

relief from famine, which added to the intenſe heat of 

the ſeaſon, and unhealthineſs of the climate, threatened | 
deltruction to the army. Star vation became a cant 

term upon the occaſion. Perhaps the burleſque intro- | 
duced by the ignorance of ſome and the policy of others, | 
to ſhow/A contempt for their ſufferings, contributed not 1 
a little to the reſolute ſtoutneſs that now diſcovered itſelf. 

Ip the afteracon of the 5th of Auguſt, the American ,,, 
general was informed from gen. Caſwell, that he meant 5. 
to ſurpriſe or attack a poſt of the enemy, on little Lynch's 
creek, . This made Gates the more anxious for a junc- 
tion, as he apprehended ſome injudicious adventure might 
deprive him of the aſfiſtance which the militia were ca- 
pable of affording. The next morning intelligence ar- 
nyed from the ſame authority, which increaſed his 
anxiety to a painful degree, it was, that the enemy juſt 
mentioned, meditated an attack upon the militia in their 
encampment. Such a ſhow of enterpriſe, and ſuch 
marks of intimidation=-fuch a contrariety of intentions 
18 apprehenfions perplexed the commanding officer, 
de nd made the junction Milf more defirable. Gates there - 

„bee gave orders fot the troops to clean their arms and 
i. . feady for action; and ä 
MN, X | 
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1780. ed with his deputy adjutant general and aids to the en. 
campment of the militia, whom he found to be a fire 
body of men, deficient only in diſcipline and military 
arrangements. Whether Caſwell found his vanity gra- 
tified in a ſeparate. command, or wiſhed to precipitate 
the army into an action with the enemy, was not diſco- 
verable: the fact is, he poſtponed a junction until he ſay 
the perplexity and danger in which his ambition or in- 
diſeretion had involved the army. When it was too late 

for meaſures to be changed, he complied more through 
veceſſity than inclination. 
as: At Deep-creek the troops received a ſupply of good 
beef, and half a pound of Indian corn meal per man, 
They eat their meſs ; drank of the ſtream contentedly; WM 
and the next day with great cheerfulneſs marched to th: Ml | 
Croſs-roads, where they were joined by the militia, and Wl 
the whole were encamped together. A good under. il ; 
ſtanding appeared to ſubſiſt among the officers of a WM : 
© ranks, and the common ſoldiers vied with each other in t 
fapporting their ſpirits and deſpiſing their fatigues, which WW h 
they appeared to forget. The expectation of this junc- ¶ u 
tion had induced the commanding officer of the poſt on f 
Lynch's creek to retire the day before, under the mal 
of offenſive oO”, which cauſed as alarm above 
related. 

Being now in a country of Pasten extenſive 
fand-hills and impenetrable ſwamps, unable to collec 
Proviſions and forage from the lower and more fertil 
parts of the country, which were covered by the ene- 
my advanced poſts, the army could not remain mor 
than a day in this ſituation, though a large reinforce- 


ment of militia from Ying was expected every, | hour, 
| 9 Gat 
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Gates therefore preſſed forward; and finding the enemy 17 
diſpoſed to diſpute his paſſage of Lynch's ercek, while 
he kept up” an appearance of taking that route, he 
marched the army” by the right toward Clermont (bet- 
ter known by the name of Rugeley's mills) where the 
enemy had a ſmall garriſon. His intentions being dif- 
covered, both poſts were abandoned with fome precipt-- 
tation on-the x 1th; the officers fearing either that their 
march to Eamden would be intercepred, or that they 
ſhould be attacked on theit retreat. Lord Rawdon, 
who commanded the advanced poſts of the Hritiſ ar- 
my, aſſembled all his forces at Camden, and ſuffered: 
gen. Gates; without any material interruption, to con- 
duct his army to Clermont about 13 miles from Cam- 
den, where his troops encamped on the 1 5th, The next 
day brigadier gen. Stevens arrived with a reſpectable 
reinforcement of 700 Virginia militia. An expreſs alſo 
arrived the fame day from col: Surhpter; who reported 
to Gates, that a number of the South, Caralina milicia 
had joined him on the weſt ſide of the Wateree; and 
that an eſdort of clothing, ammunition and other ſtores 
for the garrifori at Camden, was on the way from Charleſ- 
town, and muſt paſs the Wateree at a ferry about a mile 
from Camden, under cover of a {mall redoubt-occu- 
pied by the enemy, on the oppoſite bank of the river. 
A detachment of the Maryland line, conſiſting af 
100 regular infantry and a company of artillery, with 
rwo braſs field pieces, and 300 North Carolina militia, 
were immediately forwarded under the command of 
ders to: reduee the tedoubt and intercept the © coavay. 
Gen. Gates was. preparing at the ſam time. to. actyance 
Vor, III. Ff ſill 
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1980 ſtill nearer to Camden, and if neceſſary, to take a poſi. 
tion on ſome good grounds in its vicinity: but he was 
not without hope that lord Rawdon would evacuate that 

poſt as he had the others; and if he ſhould not, the 

proſpect was, that the multitudes of militia expected 
from the upper counties would cut off his ſupplies from 
all quarters, and leave the garriſon an eaſy prey to the 
army. After making ſome convenient arrangements, 
having the arms cleaned, and diſtributing ſome provi- 
ſions, which had been collected, Gates convened his 
general officers, of which grade there were not leſs than 
thirteen in that little army, the militia brigades of North 
Carolina having far more than ſufficient; and after a 
conference with them, he directed the deputy adjutant 
general, col. Williams, to iſſue the following orders, 
with the intention as well to take advantage of the time 
when col. Sumpter was to execute his enterpriſe, as to 
be prepared for action himſelf,” in caſe it ſhould be cf- 
 fered—*& Camp,” Clermont, 15th of Auguſt, 1780. 
After general orders. The ſick, the extra-artillery ſtores, 
the heavy baggage, and ſuch quarter maſter's ſtores as 
are not immediately wanted, to march this evening, 
under a guard; to Waxhaws. To this order the gene- 
ral requeſts the brigadiers general, to ſee that thoſe under 
their command pay the moſt exact and —— atten- 


tion,” 

e 11 eee ds remaining 3 
the park, will take poſt and march with the Virginia 
brigade under gen. Stevens: he will direct, as any de- 
ficiency, happens in the artillery affixed to the other bri- 
Sdes, to ſupply it immediately: his military ſtaff and 
2 proportion of unte“ was forty of his men, ar 
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o await him and attend his orders. The troops will be 1780. 
ready to march preciſely at ten o'clock in the following 
order, viz. Col. Armand's advance Cavalry com 
manded by col. Armand Col. Porterfield's light in- 
fantry upon the right flank of col. Armand, in Indian 
file, 200 yards from the road Major Armſtrong's light 
infantry in the ſame order as col. Porterfield's, upon the 
left flank of the legion: Advance guard of foot, com- 
poſed of the advanced picquets—Firſt brigade of Mary- 
land Second brigade of Maryland—Diviſion of North 
Carolina Virginia diviſion ;>Rear guard Volunteer 
cavalry upon flanks of the baggage equally divided. — 
In this order the troops will proceed on their march 
this night. In caſe of an attack by the enemy's cavalry 
in front, the light infantry upon each flank will inſtantly 
march up, and give and continue the moſt galling fire 
upon the enemy's horſe, This will enable col. Armand 
not only to ſupport the ſhock of the enemy's charge, 
but finally to rout them. The colonel will therefore 
conſider the order to ſtand the attack of the enemy's 
cavalry, be their number what they may, as poſitive.” 
General Stevens will immediately order one captain, 
two lieutenants, one enſign, three ſergeants, one drum 
and 60 rank and file, to join col. Porterfield's infantry: 
theſe are to be taken from the moſt experienced woodſ- 
men, and men every way fitteſt for the ſervice. Gen. 
Caſwell will likewiſe complete major Armſtrong's light 
| infantry to their original number: theſe muſt be imme-- 
diately marched to the advanced poſts of the army.” 
The troops will obſerve the profoundeſt filence upon 
their march, and every ſoldier who offers to fire without 
the cammand of h officer muſt be inſtantly put to 
> Fig. death, 
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ade When the ground will-admnix of it, and the ner 


approach to the enemy renders it neceſfary, the army 
will (when ordered) march im columns. The artillery 
at the head of their reſpective brigades, and the baggage 
in the rear. The guard of the heavy baggage will be 
compoſed of the remaining officers and ſoldiers of the 
artillery, one captain, two fubalterns, four ſergeant, 
one drum and ſixty rank and file; and no perſon what- 


ever is to preſume to ſend any other ſoldier upon that 
ſervice. All bat-men, waiters, &c. who are ſoldiers 


taken from the line, are ſorthwith to join their regiments, 
and act with their maſters while they are upon duty — 
The tents of the whole army to be ſtruck at tattoo.“ 
When the deputy adjutant general received theſe or- 
ders, he ſhowed Gates an abſtract of the ficid returns 
of the different corps, which he had juſt been digeſting 
into a general return. From thence it appeared, that 
the whole American army, officers included, amounted 
only to 3663 (excluſive of the troops detached to col. 
Sumpter) beſide col. Porterfield's and major Armſtrong's 


light infantry, amounting to 250, and col. Armand's | 


legion to 120, altogether 370, and a few volunteer 
cavalry. There were about goo continental infantry, 
rank and file, and 70 cavalry, This force was inferior 
to what the general imagined: his plan however was 
adopted, and he thought it too late to retreat. The 
army marched. about ten at night, and had: proceeded 
to within half a mile of Sander's creek, about half way 

to Camden, when a firing commenced in front. 
Lord Cornwallis, unknown to gen. Gates, arrived 
the day before at Camden. His inferior force, conſiſting 
of about 1700 infantry Lebe would have 
juſtified 
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juſtified a retreat: but conſidering that no probable 7c. 
ney” an action could be more injurious to the royal 
intereſt than that meaſure, he reſolved upon taking the 
firſt good opportunity of attacking the Americans; and 
learning that the ſituation of their encampment at Cler- 

mont was diſadvantageous, he marched about the fame 
time the Americans did, with a full determination to 
attack them in their eamp at day break. About half Ang. 
an hour paſt two in the morning, the advanced parties 16. 
of both armies met in the woods, and a firing com- 
menced. Some of the cavalry of Armand's legion be- 
ing wounded by the firſt fire, threw the others into dif 
order, and the whole recoiled fo ſuddenly, that the firſt 
Maryland regiment, in front of the column, was broken, 
and the whole line of the army thrown into a general 
conſternation. This firſt impreſſion ſtruck deep, The 
light infantry however executed their orders; and parti- 
cularly thoſe under Porterfield behaved with ſuch fpirit; 
that the enemy was no leſs ſurpriſed at this unexpected 
meeting. A few priſoners were taken on both ſides, by 
whoſe information the reſpective commanders derived a 
knowledge of circumſtances, of which both, till then: 
were ignorant. Porterfield, in whoſe abilities and activity 
Gates had juſtly placed great dependance, received a 
muſket ball, which ſhattered the bones of his leg, and 
was under the neceſſity of ſubmitting to be carried into 
the rear. A part of the light infantry ſtill kept their 
ground, and being ſupported by the yan-guard and the 
legion infantry, which diſcovered much brayery, the 
American army ſoon recovered its order, Cornwallis . 
alſo kept his ground; and frequent ſkirmiſhes enſued 
m the night, with ſearce any other effect than to 
FF 4 diſcover 
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2780: diſcover the ſituation of the armies, to evince the in. 


tentions of the generals, and to ſerve 4s 4 prelude w 

what was to occur in the morning. | 
Immediately after the alarm, the American army was 

formed in the following manner the ſecond Maryland 


| brigade, under gen. Giſt, an the right of the line, 


flanked by a moraſs ;—the North Carolina diviſion, un- 
der gen. Caſwell, in the centre and the Virginia bri- 
gade, under gen. Stevens, on the left, flanked by the 


| North Carolina militia light infantry and a moraſs: thus 


both flanks were well covered. The artillery was poſted 


on the moſt advantageous ground, near the main road, 
which was about the centre of the line, Col. Armand's 
corps was ordered to. the left, to ſupport the left flank, 
and oppoſe the enemy's cavalry. Baron de Kalb com- 
manded on the right of the line; and gen, Smallwood 
the firſt Maryland brigade, which was poſted as à corps- 


de: reſerve two or three hundred yards in the rear. 


Gates then called his general officers together, and de- 
ſired col. Williams to communicate the information 
which he had collected from the captives, - which being 


| done, the general ſaid, * Gentlemen, you know our 


ſituation, what are your opinions?“ Gen. Stevens an- 
ſwered, © It is now too late ta retreat.” Silence en- 
ſuing, and no reply being made, the general, after a 
pauſe, pronounced, © Then we muſt fight: gentlemen, 
pleaſe to take your poſts.” No more was faid in council: 
but it- was afterward declared to be the private opinion 
of ſome then preſent, that it was injudicious' to riſk a 
general bartle, and that a retreat was by no mean im- 
practicable. It was not to the credit of any officer to 
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of war, and declines giving his 'own opinion if he has 780 
any, acts below the courage of a ſoldier, . and ſhould 
cenceſorard ſereen richer his comnice or treachery 
by keeping the matter a profound ſecret . 

The Britiſh army was thus diſpoſed —the Sale on 
the right conſiſted of a ſmall corps of light infantry, the 
2 3d and 33d regiments under. hevt, col. Webſter the 
diviſion on the left was formed of the volunteers of Ire- 
land, the infantry of the legion, and part of leut. cal. 
Hamilton's North Carolina regiment, under lord Raw- 
don, with 2 ſix and 2 three pounders, commanded. by 
lieut. M<Leod the 7 1ſt regiment with a {ix pounder, 
compoſed the reſerve, one battalion in the rear of the 
right diviſion, the other of the left ;—and the cavalry 
of the legion was ſtationed in the rear, cloſe to the 71ſt 
regiment, This diſpoſition was made at break of day: 
but before it took place the Britiſh appeared in column 
about 200 yards in front of the American artillery, while 
gen, Gates was with his corps-de-reſerve. Col. Wilh- 
ams ordered the artillery to be fired upon, them, which 
was inſtantly obeyed ; and then went to inform Gates of 
the occaſion. of the firing, and of the enemy's having 
the appearance of ſpreading and forming a line by. their 
right, * which,” ſaid the colonel, “ gives us a favor- 
able opportunity of commencing the attack of infantry 
with Stevens's brigade.” The general anſwered, Very | 
proper, let it be done.” Orders were immediately given 
to Stevens, who, advanced with his brigade in excellent 
order and with great alacrity, The enemy had how- 
ever, formed their line before he got near. enough for 
action. Both lines were adyancing, , and had come 
within firing diſtance. of each other, when Stevens, en- 

F44 couraging 
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+786. couraging his men, put them in mind. of their bayonets, 


which they had recriyed only the day before, calling ou 
to them, „ My brave fellows, you have bayonets as 
well as they, we'll charge chem.“ Col. Williams had 
advanced in front of che brigade, from which be had 
taken a few volunteers, intending, by 2 partial fire, 
to extort that of the enemy at ſome diſtance, in expec. 
cation that the militia would ſtand the firſt diſcharge, 
and bebrought to cloſer action with their loaded muſkets, 


But the advantage was loſt, Lord Cornwallis obſerving 


che moyement of the Virginians under Stevens, gave 
orders © Hut. col. Webſter to begin an attack. The 


Britiſh anfantry upon that ruſhed through the thin fire 


of the militia with great intrepidity, and furioufly charged 
the brigade with a cheer. The intimidated militia threw 


down; mbſt of their arms, bayonets and all, and with 


the utmoſt precipitation and trepidation fled from the 
field, and were followed by the North Carolina militia 
ght infantry. The whole North Cardlina diviſion being 
panic-ſtruck, imitated the ſhameful example ; except 
one regiment, commanded by cal. Dixon, next in the 
ine of battle to the continental regulars, which fired 
ſeyeral rounds.; indeed, gen. Gregory's brigade, to 
which that regiment belonged, pauſed, longer than tix 
others; but at laſt all fied, and. the majority, without 
their arms, or firing a ſingle mot. It cannot appear 


exceſſively ſtrange, that ſuch raw militia could not ſtand 
beſore bayonets, when it is conſidered, that for ſome 


time they had ſubſiſted on fruit ſcarcely ripe, without 


any regular rations of fleſh, flour, or ſpirituous liquors ; 


pw their ſtrength and ſpirits were depreſſed by ſuch 


ee 


meeting 
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meeting of the enemy, they” bad to lie for houts on 17s. 
cheir arms, attended with the apprehenſion of immediate 
danger, and the hotrors of the night. 

All the militia who compoſed the left wing and centre 
being routed; the ſecond continental brigade, conſiſting 
of Maryland and Delaware troops, making the right 
wing, and the'corps-de-referve, were left to fight or re- 
treat; but as they had no orders for the latter, they 
maintained their poſition with great reſolution, and gave 
the Britiſh an unexpected check. The ſecond brigade 
even gained ground, and took no leſs than 50 priſoners. 
But the corps-de-reſerve being confiderably out-flanked, 
were thrown into diſorder: they were ſoon rallied by 
Overpowered by numbers they were again broken: but 
the brave examples and exertions of the officers induced 
them to form afreſh, The gallantry of this corps co- 
vered, in a great meaſure, the left of the ſecond bri- 
gade, which was in a manner blended with the enemy's 
line on their left, where the conflict was deſperate. The 
Americans thinking themſelves maſters of the field, 
diſputed with the Britiſh who ſhould conquer and retain 
the other as priſoners of war. At length the enemy 
directing their whole force againſt theſe two devoted 
corps, the fire of the muſketry became yet more tre- 
mendous, and was continued with equal perſeverance 
and obſtinacy, till Jord Cornwallis obſerving that there 
was no cavalry oppoſed to him, puſhed forward his 
dragoons, and charging with his bayonets at the ſame 
moment, put an end to the conteſt. Never did men 
behave better than the continentals in the whole of the 
action; but all attempts to rally the militia were inef- 

ſectual. 
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37%: fectual. Ligut. col. Tarleton's legion charged them 2 
they) broke, and purſued them as they were fleeing, 
Without having it in their power to defend themſelves 
they fell in great numbers under the legionary ſabres. 
+, General Gates was borne off the field by a torrent of 
diſmayed militia. They conſtituted, fo great a part of 
Bis army, that when he ſaw them break and flee with 
ſuch precipitation, he loſt every hope of victory; and 
his only care was, if poſſible, to rally a ſufficient num. 
ber, to cover the retreat of the regular troops: he re. 
tired with gen. Caſwell to Clermont, in hope of halting 
them at their late encampment. But the further they 
fied, the more they diſperſed, and the generals giving 
up all as loſt, retired. with a very few attendants to 
Charlotte. On their retreat, an officer from col. Sump- 
ter overtook them, and reported to Gates, that the 
colonel had ſucceeded fully in his enterpriſe the evening 
before againſt the enemy's poſt. on the Wateree ; had 
reduced the redoubt and captured the guard; and had 
intercepted the eſcort with the ſtores, which were all 
taken, with about 40 waggons and upward of 100 pri- 
ſoners. Gates however could take no advantage of this 
ſucceſs ; the enemy were at his heels, and his victorious 
friends on the oppoſite ſide of a river too diſtant to form 
à junction in time to prevent his fate. 
Moſt of the Virginia militia returned to Hillſborough 
by the route they came to camp; and gen. Stevens 
found means to ſtop a conſiderable number at that place: 
but the term for which they had taken the field being 
nearly expired, all who had not deſerted were ſoon after- 
ward diſcharged. The North Carolinians fled different 
ways, as their hopes. led or-theis fears drove them ; and 
KO ogy js 0 | ey many 
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who but a few days before had generally ſubmitted to Gates, 
by whom they were generouſly ſent to their homes, upon 
a promiſe of remaining neuter or of following his co- 
arms with'a profeſſed defign. of joining the Americans; 
but ſo ſoon as they heard of their defeat, they became 
active in the purſuit of the ore xp pre e 
tured all that came in their way. | 
Baron de Kalb, while exerting himſelf with great 
bravery to prevent the defeat of the day, received eleven 
wounds. His aid de camp, lieut. col. du Buyſſon, en- 
braced him, announced his rank and nation to the ſur- 
While he generouſly expoſed himſelf to ſave his friend, 
he received ſundry dangerous wounds, and was taken 
priſoner.” The baron expired in a ſhort time, though 
he received the moſt particular aſſiſtance from the Bri- 
tiſh. He ſpent his laſt breath in dictating a letter, en- 
of his diviſion of the greateſt ſatisfaction in the teſti- 
mony given by the Britiſh army of the bravery of his 
troops of his being charmed with the firm oppoſition 
they made to ſuperior force, when abandoned by the reſt 
of the army—of the infinite pleaſure he received from 
the gallant behaviour of the Delaware regiment, and the 
companies of artillery attached to the brigades—and of 
the endearing ſenſe he entertained of the merit of the 
whole diviſion he commanded. The congreſs refolved 
on the 14th of OKober, that a monument ſhould be 
erected to his memory in Annapolis, the metropolis of 
"A * very bohorable inſcription. Gen. 
Rutherford 
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All the other general officers eſcaped ; but were ſeps. 
| rated from their reſpective commands, and obliged to 
flee with, precipitation, Every corps was broken, and 
diſperſed through the woods. The bogs and bruſb, 
which in a degree ſcreened them from the fury of their 
foes, laid them under the neceſſity of ſeparating from 


eech other. Major Anderſon of che 3d Maryland reg. 


ment, was the only infantry officer, whoſe efforts to 
rally the men, afrer the total rout, were in any degree 
eſſectual. A few individuals of ſeyeral companies joined 
him at ſome diſtance from the field, and others added 
to that ſmall number by falling into his ranks on the 
march. The removal of the heavy baggage to Wax. 


baus was delayed till the morning of the action, con 


trary to Gates s expreſs orders the day preceding: & 
that the preateſt part, together with all that followed the 
amy, fell into the hands of the enemy, or was plun- 


_dered in the route by. thoſe who went off early, and 


of property took place: even that which eſcaped the 
foe fell not again into the hands. of the right owners, 
except ſome. ſmall part of the officers baggage, which 
was retovered at Charlotte. The baggage waggons in- 
deed of gen. Gates and baron de Kalb, being furniſhed 


their buſineſs and Knew the roads, were fully preſerved, 


All the baron's bagyage and papers were ſaved: as were 
Gatres's, and every paper and private letter of all the 
gentlemen belenging to his family, The purſuit was 
rapid for more chan twenty miles; and ſo great was the 
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gered in the rearp being eclioed hy the women and 1380. 
diſtance. of forty. miles, whole teams of horſes were cut 
out of the  waggans- to accelerate the flight. Many 
wounded officers and ſoldiers were got off by like expe- 
dients: ſame of hom gave aftoniſhing proofs oſ what 
The road by which the troops fled, was covered with 
arms, baggage; the ſick, the wounded, and the dead. 
Gates was perſuaded by all that he ſaw and heard, that 
the regular troops were entirely cut off, and the whole 
either killed or captured and thai: there was no proſpect 
of collecting a ſoree at Charlotte (where he arrived late 
in the night), adequate to the dt fence of the country: 
he therefore left gen. Caſwell at Charlotte to aſſemble 
the militia of Mecklenburgh county, and proceeded 
with all poſſible diſpatch to Hillſborough, to deviſeſorge- 
plan of defence in conjunction with che legiſlative body 
of North Carolina. He: conſidered not, that by ſhort· 
ening his journey; and remaining at (Zharlotte or Saliſ- 
bury, appearances would be leſs unfavorable to his 
perſonal reputation, * leſs: beneficial to 4 
cauſe; + DIRT 

Lord Conrentiials victory ren The Ames" 
ricans loſt eight field pieces, the whole: of their artillery, 
a conſiderable quantity of military ſtores, and the greateſt 
part of their baggage. The numbers ſlain cannot be 
preciſely aſcertained; no returns of the militia ever being 
made after; the action. Three hundred of che North 
Carolina militia, beſide 63 wounded, were made pri- 
loners, . _ three, of the V irginia militia were leſt 
wounded 
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1780: wounded on the field of battle: owing to their making 
captivated. From the abſtract of muſter and inſpec- 

tion, taken at Hillſborough October the i1ſt, it appears 
the numbers of killed, captured and miſſing, in the ac- 
tions of the 16th and 18th, were 4 lieutenant colonels, 
3 majors, / 14 captains, 4 captain lieutenants; 16 lieute- 
nants, 3 enſigns, 4 ſtaff, 78 ſubalterns, and 604 rank 
and file. The impoſſibility of accounting with certainty 
for thoſe who fell in battle, and thoſe who fell into the 
hands of the enemy, obliged the officers to make many 
miſſing, who were probably killed, or priſoners. Though 
Cornwall's's victory was complete; yer from the accounts 
which the Britiſh gave of the action, it may be inferred 
that it was dearly bought. Gates apprehended early in 
September, that he had eſtabliſned it as a certain fact, 
that more than r e eee 

. wounded. 

Aug. On the 17th: wi 18th'of Auguſt, brigadiers Sl. 

* wood and Giſt, with ſeveral other officers, arrived at 
Charlotte (full 80 miles from the place of action) where 
upward of a hundred regular infantry, col. Armand's 
cavalry, and a major Davie's ſmall partizan corps of horſe 
from the Waxhaw: ſettlement | had collected. Small- 
wood had been ſeparated from the firſt Maryland bri- 
gade, after the men had been engaged a while, by the 
interpoſal of the enemy; and finding it impracticable to 
rejoin them, as well as apprehending they muſt be over- 
ſafety. The little proviſion which the troops met with 

at Charlotte, proved a mciſt ſeaſonable refreſhment. The 

| babe 7 droop- 
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drooping ſpirits of the” officers began to revive "and 178. 
hopes were entertained, that a reſpectable force might 
ſoon be: again aſſernbled from the country militia, and 
ſrom the addition of col. Sumpter's victorious detach- 
ment: All theſe ptoſpects however were ſoon obſcureds 
by, intelligence on the igth of the complete diſper- 
ſion of that corps. On hearing of gen. Gates's defeat; 
col. Sumpter began to retreat up the ſouth ſide of the 
Wateree, with his priſoners and captured ftores. Lord 
Cornwallis on the morning of the 17th, diſpatched Tarle- 
ton with his legion and a detachment of infantry, to 
purſue him. This was done with ſo much celerity and 
addreſs, that he was overtaken the next day at Fiſhing- 
creek. The Britiſh-horſe rode into the camp before he 
was prepared ſor defence. The Americans having been 
dient to the calls of nature, than attentive to her firſt law 
of ſelf· preſervation. Col. Sumpter had taken every pru- 
dent precaution to prevent a ſurpriſe, but his videttes 
were ſo fatigued that they neglected their duty. With 
much difficulty he got a few of his corps to make a ſhore 
ſtand, but the greater part fled to the river or to the 
woods. The Britiſn priſoners, about 300, were all re. 
taken and conducted to Camden. The colonel loſt all 
his artillery, . TRAES 7 y-red 
capcured or diſperſed. 1 1:40. ee 
Every hope from that — — chus baniſſied, 
and: the militia not expected to aſſemble in leſs than three 
days, the oſſicers and ſoldiers at Charlotte began to 
think their ſituation again dangerouſly critical. No or- 
der had yet taken place among thoſe who had fortuicouſly = 
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eins nm ſtore of providons in the c, which was cope; 


on all ſides, and no more defenſible than a plain. There 
as nothing 10 oppoſe or impede the "approtch of the 
enemy, for the Wateree was fordable: In fact there 
remnant af an unfortunate. army might be cut to pieces 


before · night. The officers therefore were generally of 
opinion, that no time ſhould be loſt in maleing a retreat 


toward Saliſbury; and the hole were prepared to march 
at the moment when gen. Smallwoed, who quartered at 
aſmall diſtance from the town, came to take the com- 
mand. Col. Williams, the deputy adjutant general, and 
one of the. brigade mayors, took the route toward Cam- 
den, to direct thoſe coming that road to file off for Sa- 
kibury, as alſo to get further intelligence df the enemy, 
Ihe nereſfary inforrnation was dent: by expreſs to major 
Anderſon. The troops were followed by à number of 


whig families, and the whole tribe of the Catawba In- 


dians, in number about 300, of which there were about 
60 warriors; | There was greater plenty of provifions in 
this part of the country, than in that through which the 
army had advanced. Ihe troops ſupplied themſelves un- 
der the direction oi the officers, there being no maga- 
zine& In ſuch circumſtances à ſtrict regularity could 


effects of the general diſtreſs. 

A minute —kꝛ— ñ 2 — 
to Saliſbury, vduld be the image of complicated wretch- 
edneſa. Care, anxiety, pain, humiliation and dejection, 

poverty, hurry and confuſion, protniſcubuſſiy marked 
— tr Painful objects preſented themſelves 


wriew=s([everal men without me with but 
4.6 3 7. b one 


not be preſerved, and the inhabitants — felt the 
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one and many ſanding in need . of kind and powerfy] 759. 


aſſiſtanC&e, «1c 17 . 5 1 3 „n 0 or 24 ins! 
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ſide of congreſs have been alteady noticed) it rnuſt uh 
be mentioned, that on the day Sumpter was. ſurpriſed, 
he engaged a configerable, party of Britiſn ant varia, 
at Mufgrove's mills on the Enoree river. On che ich, 
he marched, with cols. Shelby and Clark, and a party 
a body of 200 tories. Theſe were reinforced at night 
by 100 more and 200: regulars. The next day they ade 
vanced upon the hig party ; every man of which wag 
ordered to take his tree far defence, nat to fire till the 
object. A warm [fire began: after a while the enemy 
way obliged to retreat, having 60 men killed moſtly Brie, 
tiſh, and 70 2 
wounded. 9 2! | 

Major Anderſen, — — . 
col. Tarleton's retiring after ſurpriſing Sumpter, meved 
lowly in order to give the fugitive ſoldiers an oppariye 


nicy of joining him; add continued. his march esd 


Charlotte as the neareſt place of repoſe and refreſhment, 


of which his little party was in great want. From Char 
lotte the major ſent an expreſs to gen. Smallwood a 


Saliſbury, to inform him of his arrival, the firyation of 
the enemy, and the wiſh. of the people in that neigh- 
them. He alſo acquainted the general, that it was the 


requeſt of the militia, that he would return and take the 
command of them, Cabvell having left Charlotte, be- 


fore the time 


„ 


476. ral deelined the honor of che invitation, conſidering the 
feebleneſs of his force, that the men were worn down with 
ſutigue and faſting, were deſtitute of all neceſſaries, and 

| therefore ' inadequate to the 'needful aſſiſtunce, in caſe 
the Bririſh ſhould advance. He ſent alſo the particular 
friend of major Anderſon to haſten his departure from 
Charlotte, and to conchct him to Saliſbury, where he 
eontinüed with the effective ſoldiers who had joined him 
om tirhe to time. After the majors arrival at Saliſ- 

| bury, Smalle od received an order from Gates to ad- 
Vance toward: Hillſborough, which order he had antici 
pared by Raving eroſſed : the river before! he received i. 
The troops were halted for a day or two at Guildford | 
courthouſe, and: then upon freſh orders from Gates | 
warched on to Hillſborough; where they arrived the 6 i 
of Septembert a Af few officers: and mem had arrived ft 
there before by a different ute: . t 
Lord Cornwallis, notwithſtanding the — 0 
at his victory, was reſtrained» for ſome time from pur- if 
hung Mis conqueſts, through the lofs he had ſuſtained in I © 
che battle; the: extreme heat of the weuther, the ficki- i 
neſs Uf che ſeaſon, and the want of neceſſary fupplics ; Ne 
g 

Ol 

fr 


he'therefore” remained at Camden. But he diſpatched 
proper people to North Carolina the day after the action, 
with directions to the royaliſts to take arms and aſſemble 
immediately; and promiſed to march without loſs of fu 
time to their ſupport, Till he could advance toward ., 
that ftate; his attention was engaged in adopting mei- I th 
ſores to eruſd all future oppoſition che wen goven. 80 


24. f ifs Darn asse L Nn ? T1 for 
2 In compiling the — narrative | July the 28th, recourſe 
Kas been Had to à detail of facts written By the deputy adjutant general, 
, Wil, te nr 
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weng wich betraxed him ir u Bill Gayerar policy chan 7c. 
had hithertoibee nta a oo? er Fo ,s 

Oy ihelusth of Auguſt, he dan add d, an Avg- 
Croger, tho oma. che Briulh garriſon at. Nine- 
ty din Ichavr given ers. chat, all che inhabitants, of 
this province Who had ſubmitted, and who have taken 
a part m this / reyoltʒ boyd. be puniſhed, with the · graateſt 
rigar, chat they ſnhauld be impriſoned, and their whole 
property taken from them or deſtroyed. 1, have like. 
wiſe directed, that compenſation ſhould. be made out of 
their effects to: che perſons h have been plundered 
and oppreſſed by them. them. I have ordered, in the moſt 
poſitive: manner, that every militia man, who: had bore 
fthould be immediatehy hanged. I have now, Sir, only 

to deſire, that you will take the moſt vigorous rheaſures 
to extinguiſh the rebellion, in che diſtrict in iet you 
command, and chat you will obey in the ſtricteſt man- 
ner the directions I have given in this letter, relative 
to the trantmient of this country *.”” Similar orders were 
addreſſed to the commanders of different poſta· Exe 
cutions and ſeverities followed, which inſtead of extin- 
guiſning what his lordſhip-proneances rebellion, will 
only cauſe it to rage in the breaſts of the determined 
ſniends to chngeſs, till it burſts forth with redoubled 
fury hene ver a promiſing opportunity offers. 

' Notwithſtanding. the triumph e eee 
the conqueſt, firſt of the capital and then of the ſtate of 
South Carolina, ſeveral of the inhabitants, reſpectable 
for their numbers, but more ſo for their weight and in- 

* Ir was ſent to gen. Greene as a genuine copy of the order, by his 
e e e 1780. 

662 flvence, 
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1/80. Fence, had ' continued firm w che cauſe of indepen. 
dence: though reſtrained by their paroles from doing 
atty tlüng injurſous-ro'the inteteſt of his Britannic ma. 

Fay, yet by their flent example they had induced many 
ww decline exchanging their paroles-as priſoners, ſor the 
protection and privileges of Britiſh ſubjects. To re- 
rh6ve every bias of this kind, and to enforce a general 
ſubtniſſion tb royal government, lord Cornwallis gave 
orders to ſend out of the ſtate a number of fuch prin- 

Epill' perforis, - priſoners on parole in Charleſtown. On 

Aug. the 4h of Auguſt, Chriſtopher Gadiſden eſq; the lieu- 

27 tenant governo wot of the civil and militia officers, 

and ſome others of the hearty friends of America, were 

taken carly in the morning but of their houſes and beds 

By armed parties ahd brbught to the exchange, from 

whence when "called togerhery they were removed on 

beard the Sandwich guardmhip, and from thence tranl. 
potted in à few days to St. Auguſtine: - The manner 
in Wich the order was executed, was not lefs .painful 
tc the fee ng of (gentlemen, chan che order itſelf ws 
morious to te Fights of priſoners, entitled to the be. 
neffts of a captrulutien. Guards were left at their re- 
ppecte Houſes. "THE private papers of ſome were eri 
thined; Nepotts wert itnmediately cireulated to their 
| Uſfkdvantage, and every eircumſtunet managed ſo as to 

induce a general belief; chat they were all apprehende 

A violating their paroles; and for concerting. a ſcheme 

For burning the town, and maſſaereing the loyal ſubjects 

On the very day of their confmement, they remonſtra 

to leut. col. Ralfbur, the cottimandant of Charleſtown 

 iſſerting thelr invocende, and challenging cheir accuſe 


bas appear face to face; „ 
0 
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To this a imeflage fromthe commandant was delivered 1760. 
officially, un which he agknowledged that, this extraor- 
dinary ſtep had been taken from motives of policy. 
On che Aſt o Sept. gen Moultrie, as the ſenior conti- Sept. 
nental officer, that was a priſoner under the capitulstion, 
demanded a releaſe rom the priſon· hip of thoſe gentle- 
men particularly, who were entitled to the benefit of that 
act; and requeſted, that i the demand could nat he 
complied with, he might have leave. to ſend; an offices 
to congreſs to repreſent the grievance.» The commans 
dant, under the pretence that the terms af che letter 
were very exceptionable and unwarrantahle, declined: re · 
turning an anſwer; and cleared himſelf af a hᷣuſineſs that 
he was not capable of deſtuding, hy declaring in a note 
from a maʒor of brigade, chat he would mat receive any 
further application from the general on the ſubject. The 
Britiſh endeavoured to quſtify che ſending af the eitiaens 
to St, Auguſtine, by alleging the right af captors to 
remove priſoners whithgrſpeyer they pleaſe, without re- 
garding their convenience. It Was generaliy conceived, 
that the right of the citiiens of : Charleftawn to reſſde at 
their homes; was not ou ſtrongly implied, but plainly 
expreſſod the capitulation; however as the articheiqe- 
ſpeſting the ichabirants of the town, only promiſcd chat 
they ſhould be priſuners on parole, and did not imme - 
— —— Bat: $6 ä 
che all vantage of it for removing gentlemen, charged 
with:nonbreactt! of che capitulation, from their houſes, 
wires mul children, hy offering thern, that parale in t. 
Abgultine;oto mhictvithey, had an wagoubred right, in 
Charleſtoben, pd che ceflebliſhed rule among civilized 
r in 
83 vor 
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* 1 „ eee eee benen B17 {11 
22 eber cee Pen 
—— of all eſtutes belonging t the de. 
cided _—_— American independence In the exe- 
_ "ga uſineſs, Johr'Crtden'eſq;/ was abpoit 
| a Poſſefnom of che eſtutes of particular — 
deſignated in warrunts iſſued by'his lord wee — 
mandant of Chiarleftown. - —— — — 
fiſcanion | Pac -peridnal»property | 
: _ e de benen 
2 ee 21 unn: 4 2 
MA ee 299471) 3 
ve 'royaliſts, together with the oc- 
_ : joĩned the train of the conqueror, 
= o large à proportion to” che remaining inkiabitants 
—_ beg er- chat loid-Cormealtts,” with his ſupe- 
; trons of — independence would — = 
pable of giving him further trouble in — 
events were different. Col. Marion had 'tetired from 
which diſabled ——U — — 
After 
- eee he retreated to North 
rank' of bri : l 6 
3 6 wat ſoon uſter the 
penetrated into South Carohna and vecom- 


menced a military W Nimm government, 
though 
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though he has hitherta, been ſpoken of under bis contio 280. 
nental title of colopele Marion ſucceſsfully proſecuted, ] 
in the, noxth, caſtern, .cxtxemitics, of, the ſtate, the ſame 
plan wich Sumpter- On the. advance of gen, Gates, he 

the command of ſixteen men: with thele he 
penetrated. thraugh the. country, and took a poſition 
near the Santee. Fromm, this ſtation he ſallied out and 
of che Maryland and Delaware corps, who, having been, 
taken n the 16th of. Auguſt, were on, their. way, from 
Camden to Charleſtown, He releaſed the priſencrs, 
The, deſeat of Gates however obliged him ct quit the. 
ttate 3 but aſter an-abſepce. of à few. days he,.recurned. 
Ia his letter from Peedee of Auguſt che a4 che N 
to Gates As the militia is not under any command, 
ſome. days I hayat e chan a onen xrith me., In 
ſubſequent, ones be gpreſſydd hirmſelf as; fo] - On 
September; the, ach, marched With: 5.349 attack à bad 
of 290 tories, wha intended o: ſurpriſ mg; ſurpriſed 
a party of; 445, Killed angrrvguaded. all but, 1.5 who gf, 
ed Mme and. attacked. che main body, andi put them 
©: flights; /theugh,they had ao men.“ NMarched 40, 
Rack Mingo September, the 24th, where was a guard; 
of en gf:.the militia : attacked them on the adch : 
-rklled-theee,:-, wonnded and tooE 13 priſoners. I 
had . cn and private, killed; 1 captain, 3 ligusr 
tenants ant Fivates: woued- {Fveral af; the, enemays 
have ee diacndonad: dad in (app; te which, they- 
tek iS nf Mjinen Were. deſugws af {ering heir: 
wiyen andfamilith-which. have: h eh f- Got. that I) 
Wr r 
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hope will cheek the milicia ſtom talting arms apainſt us. 
Capt. Murphy's party haye hurnt a great number df 
houſes on lirtle Peedee, and intend to go on in that abo. 
minable work, which I am apprehenſtye may be laid 0 
thez bur I affure you,  thar there is tiot one hovſe burn, 
by my orders, or by any of my people w it is what | 
dęteſt, to diſtreſs poor women and children. The man- 
bet of Marion's expreſſing himſelf, -points out Murphy 
ſor un anti- royaliſt. Many of the profeſſed whigs diſ- 
graced. themſelves, by the burnings, plunderings and 
2 that they practiſed in their turn upon the roy- 

They changed ſides ar times, as appears by Ma- 
= letter of October che 18th 1 have never yet 
kad more than ſeventy mon to act with me, and ſome- 
times they leave me to 20 or 30 Many Who had fought 
with me, I am obliged to fight agaioft.” He wrote to 
Gates Nov. the ath. I crofſePeedee the 24th'of Od. 
che hett night-came up with two'tundred men under col. 
Tyne, whom I furpriſed: kitled, 6, wounded-14; 6nd 
wok priſoners 23, and got 80 horſes and, ſaddles, and 


4. many ſtand of arms. The colonel. made his ęſcape 


derers, The militia are how turning out better than 


but, ſending a party to, the High, Hills of Santee, he fell 
into out hantly, with ſeveral other priſoners; and ſome 
who: have been very active againſt us and great plun- 


they haye done. At preſent I have upward of 200, and 
expect that in three or — willbe-double.” 
Nack wer, Nov. the gth. Col. Tarleton ¶ with his corps] 
has bunt all che houſes, and deſtroyed all the-corn, from 
Oatden down do Nelſon's ferry + bas behavecd to the 
E. een „ 
ſon, 
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fon, the rehct of gen. Richardſon to roles her tell 1586. 
where I was and ha Nov leſt her à change of raiment. 
He not only deſtroyed all che cor; but bfnt x mote 
ber of cattle in the Wouſes he fired. At is diſtreſſing to 
ſe the women and children” ſirring in the open Air wd 
a fire without a hlamket, or any clothing but what they had 
on, and women of fumily, and that had ample fortunes 
for he ſpares neither whig nor tory: Moſt of the inha- 
ditants to the ſouthward are ready and eager to take tp 
arms againſt their taſk maſters. Nov. the 2 ff. Toft 
Tarleton retreated to Camden after deſtroying moſt of 
the houſes and proviſions on the High Hills of Sante: 
Many of my people have left me and gone over to th 
enemy! for chey think we have po army cörrling on, 
and that they have been deceived, as we have Huf n 
dung from you for a great while. Gen? Haring: 
has dot done any ſervioe with the troops he Thrattiantle}” 
while J have been obliged to act with ſo ſew, as not to 
have it in my power to do any thing effectua for wait” 
of men and amtnutition So frwch was he diſtreſdd 
for ammunition, that he has engaged when he had not 
cher rounds to euch man of his party: Ar belle Ges- 
he brought His mem into view; though without aenu- 
mirion, tat he trüght make a ſhow of numbers te che 
enemy. The ſivs of mills were corwerted ines” horſe.” 
men's ſwords for his defente For tonche be and fis 
party Nept in the open air, | 41d ſheltered themſciocs in 
the thick" redetes of deep fqufn pe; fror uhener he ful 
lied out, whenever an opgortunity — 
my; or of ſerving his cher y preſented irfedf 

the preateſt regard to — 2 — 
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17%. -: Qppdſicion to: rayal government · cannot be ſaid 10 
hace iheen at any time, altogether extinct in the ge- 
mitiesof South Carolina. Fbe inhabitants of ta. pant 
of..the ſtate called the Ne Acquiſition, neveſ weite 
paroled as pri ſoners; nor did they take protection a8 
ſubjects: A conſiderable part of Sumpter's men, after 
their diſperſion on the 18th of Auguſt, repaired to that 

ſettlement, and generally kept in qſmmall parties for. chen 

own defence. Some of them joined major Davie at the 
head of about fifty volunteers, who had equipped them. 
ſelves: as dragoons, and was the only American corps 
which at that time had not been nr ee 

Let us now repair to H illſboroug. 

General Gates ſeeing the wretched relics of his wales 
tunate continental army deſtitute, of every thing, did al 
that was poſſible to procure them proviſions and clothing. 

He uſed the moſt preſſing ſolicitations; to gov. Naſh and 

the aſſembly North Carolina. They being preſent, 

ſww and lamented. the hapleſs fate of thoſe braye wen, 
meant to protect. Humanity, gratitude, policy and 
ſelf-defence, dictated the moſt vigornus exertions, Such 
were the exigencies of the whig party, that every man 
ſelt and fu to the neceſſity, of giving all his 
aſſiſtance; as well on the preſent occaſion, as to provide 
fore manimeuſly concurred in the meaſure of | taking 
tn, ammunition and clothing, wherever to be found 
in che ſtate; an the credit of the ſtate: ſor paper money 
bad barde any value, and they had no other. They 
alſod drtieret that a claſs: of their militia ſhould be 


draughted, . 
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{6r whiciyplace rixwas:thooght-lord Cornwallis was pre- 1750+ 
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parung to advaner wii his army. A comfortable\fupply 
of:frefh ment and. meu or flour, was procured for the 
boſpital / und beef was, better and more plenty at Hills 
borough than it uſed to be in camp. An arrangement 
ofthe broleen troops took place upon an agreement 
of a council of general and field oſfictrs, and bi order 

of the commanding officer. The firſt! third; fifeh-and . - 
lion, called the firſt, and was cormmunded by major 
Anderſon. Te ſecond, fourth and ſixth Maryland 
battalion, and was cbrmanded! by major Hardman 
Theſe rwo battalions were cornpletely officered and 
formed one regiment, commanded by col. Otho Holland 
Williams, and keut. col. Howard. The troqps being 
without pay; clothing. and ſometimes . proviſion,” many 
temptations were uſed to ſeduce them fra their duty, 
and to deſert to the Britiſh army, which was» well clothed: 
and fed and duly ſupplied with rum, a thing of no ſmall 
confideration with c mon men: yet ſuch was their 
fidelity, that very ew left the field; even to retutn 10 
their farnihes j and they ſeveral times ſeized and brought 
before tleir officers, thoſe» who would have conducted? 
them ta Camden, and have rewarded them for thin 
treachery; They were, after a time, encamped about 
mile vat of toum though without tents; by the halp2of: 
fencevtaily, 0 poles;: bruſn and Indian con- The: 
oſnoers ſuffeted no tircumiſtance f hamilintibn 
diſtreſs, to ĩnduee them into areniſſſon oi: difcipliries| 
ſharing. their fate, a mutual: confidehce and HMD, 
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3736: and; at the fame. time a doe . 
ehiroujghout the line. Col. Buford having recruited jis 
regiment, (which had been fo cruelly handled by Tele- 
toni legion) to about ac men, arrived from Virginia 
on the rich of September: but they were batlly armed, 
and umoſt deſtitute of clothing; Near the ſame time, 
way Virginia militia arrived ; as dil about fifty of Por. 
terfield's light infantry on the t8th=*thefe joined Bu- 
ford's' corps. The regiments commanded by him and 
Williams were formed into ons” brigntle by: geiierul or. 
ders, and the command given to gen. Smallwood: - 
Carly in Septetriber col. Clark collected a number of 
Americans, and marched through the upper parts of 
South Carolina on his wuy to Georgia. A ſew joined 
hien in Ninety Six, But che more prudent diſcouraged 
bim from his ill- timed enterpriſe- He however proſe- 
oured his defign ; and by the 14th arrived at Auguſta 
with about emen. He ſoon engaged lieut. col. Brown 
the rommandant ; who with his ſmall garriſon and a 
few Indians; defended himſelf bravely,” titl he got poſ- 
ſemon of the Garden Hill: then the action became warm 
for about n quarter of an hour, when the Americans 
gave way, on which he took poſt at the houſes. At one 
the neut Uny about 50 Cherokee Indians Thowed' them- 
felves un te oppoſite Hill, and got into the gurriſon; 
and as ſobn , chey were furniſhed with arms and am- 
munition, the Americans were diſcovered advancing. 
A arm engagement followed-foon after, and continued 
till nigkt. Clark afterward forrmoned Brown to ſurren- 
der; and rebeivecd for anſwer, © 1 ſhall de my duty as 
an offber by defending myſelf to the laſt extremity.” 
eee kr \ſecand tener, and re- 
2 plied 
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plied to Clark, If you have edis Gander 30 off, 1386 


upon, the, rerum, af the flag heſtiliticy will commence 
atreſh,” i Brown expected to be relieved, , which taok 
place on Monday morning the 18th, by the arrjval, g 
lieut. gol · Cnuger from Ninety. Six, with a perty dſ. re- 
gular troops. and. militia, on the oppoſite. hill. By the 
time Cruger had; crofſed the firſt of his people over che 
rivers. part of the garriſon ſallied out upon the Ames. 
cas, and brought. in two pieces of artillery, and ſome 
priſaners, one of whom (Henry Dukes) was inftandy 
hanged. Brown was wounded in both thighs at che be- 
ginning of the action. The loſs was. conliderable, on 
the ide of the royaliſta though more ſo on that of the 


Americans. When the laſt had left Auguſta, the inha« 


bitants.who had joined: Clark, or were ſuppoſed to favor 
his deſign, were treated with the utmoſt ſeverity (Brown 
hanged about thirty). which has greatly. diſguſted, and. 
prepared the minds of the people 0 een 
r. a. 

In e taken by 8 
aſſembl of North Carolina, a ſmall quantity of clothing 
was obtained ; and in a few days four companies of light 
infantry were equipped and ſelected from the line. The 
remains. of the firſt and third regiments of cavalry came. 
to camp the 2d of October, commanded by lieut, old. ** 
Waſhington and White. On the ſame day col. Mor- 
gan, who had been but a few days arrived, was inveſted 
with the command of the light troops, conſiſting of the 
cayalry under Waſhington, four companies of regular 
infantry under Howard, and a ſmall. body of riiemeli 
from. Virginia. Morgan had orders to march immedi- 


militia 


une. and. ac in concert with the 
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1786. militia of North Carlin, whom he ater ha 


ſubjected to the command of gen. Smallwood. 

While lord Cornwallis was — cpa. 
rations; by the exceſſive heats and unhealthy ſeafon 
which followed his victory at Camden, major Ferguſon, 
of the 7 iſt Britiſh» regiment, undettook perſonally to 
cauſe, and to train their young men for ſervice in the 
ſield. Wich theſe, at a proper ſeaſon, he was to join his 
lordſhip, who advanced with his army from Camden 
to Warhaws about the 8th of September. Ferguſon, 
having collected a conſiderable body of troops, princi- 
pally from new raiſed corps, was detached by way of 
Burke's court-houſe to mancuvre through the northern 
parts of South Carolina, and to join Cornwallis at 
Charlotte, of which place his lordſhip took poſſeſſion 
on the 26th of September; but not without being 
oppoſed on his route by the North and South Carolina 
militia. Major Davie alſo, with his volunteer corps of 
horſe, which ſerved the militid as u van guard, contri- 
buted-confiderably to annoy him andi inſult his power. 
Ferguſon extended his route into Tryon county in North 
Carolina, and by proclamation and 'threats induced 
many to join him. He had under him a conſiderabie 
proportion of thoſe” licentious people, Who, having c 
lected from all parts of America · into theſe remote coun- 
tries, tre willing to take the opportunity of the pre- 
vailing confufion; to carry on their uſuat depredations. 
Asi they marched, they plłundered the whig inhabitants. 
Violences of this kind: frequently repeateu, induced 
many perſons to oonſult their on ſaſety by flying: be- 
eren. By fuch lively repreſentations of 
e their 
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their · ſufferings, \-as the diſtreſſed: are — ready to 1780, 
give, they added to that alarm and terror, which the 
diſtant parts of North Caroſina. Fhe people conceived 
that their ſecurity depended upon their taking arms} and 
keeping the war as ſat from home as poſſible. ' Ferguſon 
was tempted 10 ſtay near to the weſtern mountains longer 
than necefary, under the hope of cutting off Clark in 
his retreat from Georgia. This delay gave an oppor= 
tunity for the junction of ſeveral corps of militia, wich 
proved his ruin. Col. Williams of Ninety Six purſuect 

him with 450 horſe. The inhabitants about the weſtern 
waters (north of North Carolina and weſt of the Allegha- 
ney g and Virginia) voluntarily muſtered under their 
reſpective colonels in the different quarters where they 
led. Being all mounted, and unencumbered witii 
baggage, their motions were rapid. Each man ſet out 
with his blanket, knapſack and gun, in queſt of major 
Ferguſon, in the ſame manner he was uſed to purſue 
the wild beaſts of the foreſt. At night the earth afforded 
them a bed, and the heavens a covering: the running 
ſtream quenched their thirſt, while a few cattle driven 
in their rear, together with the fupplies acquired by their 
guns, ſecured them proviſion. They were under the 
command of colonels Campbell, Cleveland, Shelby and 
Sevier. The firſt junction of theſe mountaineers was 
accidental. Williams was informed, on the ad of Octo- 
ber, by one expreſs from Shelby, that 1 00 were upon 
their march; and by another from Cleveland, chars he 
was within ten miles with 800 men. When they had“ 
all joined near Gilbert - town, they amounted to dear 
3000. They ſoon found „ 
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1780, This was on an eminence. of a circular baſe, known by 
| the name of King's. Mountain, ſituated near the con. 
fines of, North and South Carolina. It being appre. 
hended, that Ferguſon was haſtening his march down 

the country to join Cornwallis, the Americans ſelected 

nine hundred and ten of their beſt men, and mounted 

them on their fleeteſt horſes. With this force they 
OR. came vp with Fergufon on the 7th of October. Some 
7* diſputc had ariſen about the right of command ; but it 
was finally agreed to be given to Campbell, The en- 
terpriſe however was conducted without regular military 
ſubordination, under the direction of Campbell, Cleve. 
land, Shelby, Sevier and Williams, each of whom re- 
ſpectiveliy led on his own men. As they approached 


the royal encampment, it was agreed to divide their 
force. Some aſcended the mountain, while others went 


round its baſe in oppoſite directions. Cleveland, in his 
progreſs round with one of the detachments, diſcovered 
an adyanced picquet of the royal troops. On this oc- 
caſion he addreſſed his men in the following language 
My brave fellows, we have beat the tories, and we 
can beat them. They are all cowards. If they had 
the ſpirit of men, they would join with their fellow 
citizens, in ſupportiag the independence of their coun- 
try. When. engaged, you are not to wait for the word 
of command from me. I will how you by my exam- 
ple how» te fight. I can undertake no more. Every 
man muſt conſider himſelf as an officer, and act from 
his own judgnnent.. Fire as quick as you can, and ſtand 
Tour round 28 long s Tou can. When you can do 
ne better, get behind trees or retreats but I beg of you 
e K ve. are repulſed, jet ps make 
jb + + A point 
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a point to return and renew the fight. Perhaps ydu may 2780. 
have better luck in the ſecond attempt than the firſt. 
If any of you are afraid, ſuch have leave to retire, and 
they are requeſted immediately to take themſelves off. 
The fring commenced about four o'clock in the even- 
ing. The picquet gave way, and were purſued as they 
retired up the mountain to the main body. Ferguſon, 
with the greateſt bravery, ordered his men to charge. 
The Americans. retired' from the approaching bayonet.” 
Soon after theſe had retreated, Shelby with the other 
detachment, haying completed the deſigned circuit, op- 
portunely arrived, and from an unexpected quarter pour- 
ed in a well directed fire. Ferguſon deſiſted from the 
purſuit, and engaged his new adverſaries. The Britiſſr 
bayonet was again ſucceſsſul, and cauſed them alſo to 
fall back. By this time the party commanded by Camp- 
bell had aſcended the mountain, and renewed the attack 
from that eminence., Ferguſon. preſented a new front, 
and was again ſucceſsful; but all his exertions were un- 
awailing. At this moment Cleveland's men, having 
been rallied, renewed their fire. As often as one of the 
American parties was driven back, another returned to 
its ſtation; · Ferguſon's unconquerable ſpirit refuſed to 
ſurrender. . However, after having repulſed a ſueceſſon 
of adverſaries, pouring in their fire from new directions, 
this officer received a mortal wound. No chance of 
ſcape being left, and all proſpect of ſucceſsfuF refiſt-- - 
ance being at an end, the ſecond in command ſued 
tor quarters. The bloody conflict continued forty-- 
ſeven minutes. The brave major, with 150 of his men, 
fell in the action; $10 including regulars, were made 
priſoners, 150 of whom were wounded ; * remainder 
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| 3 The whole number of Britiſh re. 


gulars was ſhort of a hundred. The Americans took 


1500 ſtand of arms. Their loſs of men killed in the 


| field was only about twenty; but they had a great muny 


They kept aloof, and continued popping: then gathered 
round, and crept nearer, till at lengek they levelied the 


wounded, That diſtinguiſhed militia officer, who has 
den me eee. e 1 


wounded. 


"adn eee making tis ſtand on 
the mochte which being much covered with woods, 
gave the militia who were ull riftemen, the opportunity 
of a1 ing near with greater fafery 26 themſelves, 
than if they had been upon plain open ground. The 
major however might have made good his retreat, if i 
not with the whole, ar leaſt with a grett purt of his 
men, had he purſued his march immediately upon his 
charging and driving the firft detachment: for though 
the militid acted with ſpirit for andiſciplined troops, it 
was with difficulty that they coutd be prevailed wpon to 
renew their attack, after being charged with the bayonet. 


major with ont of their ſhot, _ 
e eee whe bak eee 


che cenquerors. Col. Cleveland had early given ou, 


that if ke caught certain perſons, who had forfeired their 
ves by the laws of the land, he would execute them. 
Among thoſe whom he doomed to exerution was à mi- 
% 
ke had before been in the ſervice of the ſtate; The Bri- 
tiſh officers finding what was to be the fate of the par- 
ty, would have remonſtrated. The colonel cut them 
OE e are Braſh officers and 
5: bs, 5 „ - hal 
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all be treated accordingly: therefore give your paroles, 17866 
and march off immectiately: the other perſon is a fub- 
& of the ſtate.” The ſpirited m6untaineers having | 
2 their enemy returned home. 

Lord Cornwallis was fo confident of the fuccrſs of his 
ſchemes, Mat he did not wait the Arrival of mijor Fer- 
guſon at Charlotte; but advanced toward Saffſpüry, and 
obliged the tillftia for ſecurity to croſs the Yadkin and 
take poſt on its north bark: he was defiBerate However 
in his march. He halted mort of Saliſbury; und üpon 
hearing | of major Ferguſon' s fate, faced about and re- 
turned to Charlotte. About the 14th; he terreated th OR, 
Wynſborough. This was the more needful, as major * 
Davie's corps being greatly increaſed, frequently inter- 
cepted his lordthip' s foraging parties and convoys. Rifle- 
men alfo often penetrared near his camp, und oth be- 
hind trees took care to make fire of their object. Thins 
the late conquerors found their fituation Very unenty, 
being expoſed to unſeen danger if they attempted tb 
make an excurſion of only a few hundred yards from 
their encampment. As his lordſhip retired, the miliris t665k 
ſeveral waggons, loaded with ſtores anti the Kknapfacks of 
bf the light infantry and legion; and ſingle rien repeatedly 
rote up within gun mot of his army, diſcharged cher 
pieces, and made their Eſcape, 

On the roch bf November, lord Cornwallis Wröte to 
of gen. Smallwood mut now obſerve, that the eru- 
ey exerciſed on the prifoners taken under major Fer- 
guſon is ſhocking to hotnanity ; and the hanging Poor 
vid rol. Mills, who was Abtrays a fatr and open enemy 
tbYout caſe, was un aft of the mat ſavage batbarity. 

w Teh Uſb beth reported to me, — 
Hh 2 | col. 
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1780. col. Gray s militia, who was taken near the Peedee, Was 
lately put to death without any, crime being laid to his 
charge. From the character which I have heard of you, 
Sir, I cannot ſuppoſe that you can approve of theſe 

moſt cruel murders: but I hope you will ſee the neceſ- 
ſity of interpoſing your authority to ſtop this bloody ſcene, 
which muſt oblige me in juſtice to the ſuffering loyaliſts, 

to retaliate on the unfortunate perſons now in my power. 

Il am not: conſcious, that any perſons have hitherto 

been executed by us, unleſs for bearing arms, after hay. 
ing given a military parole to remain quietly at home; 


or / for enrolling themſelves voluntarily in our AH 


receiving arms and ammunition from the king's ſtore, 
and taking the Firſt opportunity of joining our enemies, 
The only, perſons who were hanged at Camden, after 
the actions of the 16th and 18th, except ſome deſerters 
from our army, were two or three of the latter deſcrip- 
tion, ho were picked out from about thirty, convicted 
of the like offence, on account of ſome, particular ag- 
gravating circumſtances. which attended their caſe.” 
Notwithſtanding it was manifeſt, that there was a pov- 
erful party in the ſtate, which was determined to oppoſe 
che eſtabliſhing of royal government; yet to conyince 
the inhabitants, that the Britiſh were ſeriouſly reſolved 
to remove from the country all who refuſed to become 
ſubjects, a further, number of twenty-two citizens, who 
ſtill remained priſoners, on parole, was ſhipped off about 
the 164h-of November for St, Auguſtine, to whom were 
added. gen. Rutherford and col. Iſaacs of North Caro- 
ina, who were taken near Camden in, Auguſt. Theſe 
vwere treated with more, politeneſs than the firſt ſet. The 


* charge exhibited n them, as che reaſon of 
493 hs g 1 their 
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heir ede Gun this ec they diſcovered no diſpoſition to 1789 


return to their allegiance, and would, r e ot 
overturn the Britiſh government.“ nn * 
General Gates wrote to the preſident ofreoogngutzoa. 
« The? enemy have, ſo far, the worſt of the campaign, 6 
having loſt ” conſiderably more men, officers and arms, 
veral poſts at the beginning of the campaign on Pee- 
dee, all which are now evacuated,” Gen. Smallwood 
having left Hillſborough' to take the command at Sa- 
liſbury, the command of the brigade at the -firſt place 
devolved on col. Williams; officers and ſoldiers were 
impatient for taking the field: every exertion was uſed; 
and the clothing being wrought up, old ſuits mended, 
and the blankets proportionably diſtributed, report there 
of was made to head quarters; when the general gave 
orders for the brigade to march on the 2d of Novem- xv, 
ber, with all the artillery, ammunition and baggage un- 2» 
der the command of col. Otho H. Williams. On che 
8h the troops reached Saliſbury, having marched 100 
miles in leſs than eight days, upon three pounds and a 
half of Indian meal per man and ſome beef. Having 
no tents, they were fortunate in a ſucceſſion of ſine days, 
till the fourth after their arrival. Gates had now done 
every thing in his power to repair the injuries of his de- 
feat; and was endeavouring to recover as much terri- 
tory to the United States, as the circumſtances of the 
war in the ſouthern department would admit of, when 
no one officially, that congreſs had appointed an officer! 
to ſuperſede him, and had ordered a court of inquiry to 
de held on his conduct. He had even a very polite 
01 666 | Ng 
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which brought the information. This neatwent by 
congreſs was neither liberal, not candid. And yet ſevere 


das. it ſeemed to be, both in the manner and matter, it 
was not the moſt painful ſtroke that che unfortunate ge- 


necal, had to ſuffer at chat period, His friends had cau- 
tiouſſy kept from him for ſame time the knowledge of 
the death of his ſon an only child, an amiable youth 
of about. nineteen, whoſe natural genius, improved by 
education, promiſed ſervice to his country and honor to 
his family. - Amid: the general's other trials, this came. 
ſuddenly, upon him. He bore: all with; a, firmneſs that 
would refieet credit on the moſt philoſophio mind; and 


gotwichſtanding the indelicacy wich which he thought 


himſelſ treated, he continued to do all he could to pro- 
mote the intereſt. of the cauſe in which he was engaged. 
He zecpained at Hillſborough, a day or two, to give an 


r account, of the meaſures he had taken and: was abaut to 


Nov. 
I 1. 


take, to retrieve the loſt country; chen vent on to the 
camp at Saliſbury, where he arrived on the x1th with 


about 130 dragoons; and had the pleaſure of hearing 


within four days of gen. Sumpter's ſucceſs. | 

Sumgter, after the diſperſion. of his force on the 18th 
of. Awgalt, gollected a corps af volunteers, and received 
ſuch ogcaſional reinforcements, as enabled him to keep 
the field, though there was no continental army in South 


Carolina ſar three months. He varied his poſition from 


time to time, and had frequent ſkirmiſhes with his ad- 
verſaries. Having mounted bis follawers, he infeſted 


the, Britiſh, bear up their quarters, - intercepted: their 
convays,: and for haraſſed them with ſucceflive alarms, 
chat thein morements could not be made. bud with cau- 
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tion and dificuly: On the 12th he was attacked a6 1% 
Broad rer by, majoy Weyms, commanding a corps of * 
infantry and dragoons. In this action the Bricfh- were 
Cufack in Cheraw diſtridt, and had in his pocket à me- 
morandum of ſeveral houſes burned by his command, 
yet he recgived every indulgence from his conquerors. 
Gen. Sumpter was afterward attacked on the ach by 20. 
lieut. cok Tarleton. Sumpter being apprized of Tarte- 
ton's approach, poſſeſſed himſelf of 2 ſtrong poſt on 
Black Stocks hill, cloſe to Tyger river. Tarleton with- 
out waiting for the reſt of his detachment, directed a 
precipitate-attack with 170 dragoons and 80 men of the 
63d regiment, to that part of the hill which was nearly 
perpendicular, with a ſmall: rivulet, bruſh wood, and 4 
railed fence in front. A eonſiderable diviſion of Sump- 
tcr's force had been thrown into a large log barn, from 
which the ten fired with ſecurity, as the apertures bes 
lor was conſpicuous upon this occaſion; but no-valoy - 
could furmount the abſtacles and diſadwantages that 
here ſtood in its way. The 63d was roughly handledy 
the commanding officer, two others, with one third of 
their privates fell. Tarleton obſerving their ſituation. 
charged with his cavalry: unable to diſlodge the enemy 
either from the log barn or the height on his-left, he 0 
obliged to fall back. Lieut. Skinner, attached to the 
cavalry, covered the retreat of the 63d. In this man- 
ner did the whole party continue to retire (till the 
formed a junction with, their iofantry, hu were advanc- 
A 
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e the field. The general occupied the hill for ſeverat 
hours; but having received a bad wound, and knowing 
that the Britiſh would be reinforced the next morning, 

be thought it hazardous to wait. He accordingly re- 
_ tired; and taking his wounded men with him, croſſed 
the Tyger . His loſs was very ſmall» The wounded of 
. the: Britiſh detachment were leſt to his mercy. The 
ſtricteſt humanity was exerciſed toward them, and they 
were ſupplied with every comfort in his power“. 
General Gates moved his head quarters to Charlotte; 
gen. Smallwood with the militia, encamped below at 
Providence on the way to Camden; and the light troops 
under Morgan (raiſed by congreſs the 13th of October 
to the rank of a brigadier general, upon the repeated 
recommendation of Gates) were further advanced on 
that route. Gates ordered huts to be built in regular 
encampment, apprehending that the winter would be 
too ſevere à ſeaſon for military operations in that lati- 
tude. Such was the ſituation of the ſouthern army 
Dee. when gen. Greene arrived. at Charlotte the ad of De- 
2- ceruber; and delivered to Gates the t official infor- 
mation of his removal from the command in ſo un- 
ceremonious a manner was. he treated! The army was 
ſurrendered into Greene's hands agreeable to the orders 
of congreſs, in the following terms the next day 
Head Quarters; Charlotte, 3d Dec. 1780. Parole 

Springfield Counter-ſign Greene. The honorable 

major general Greene, who arrived yeſterday: afternoon 

in Charlotte, being appointed by his excellency general 

Waſhington, -with- the approbation of the | honorable 

See lieutenant eee dee on Heut. uf. Tarleton' 

. Ay, fr I-. 2209487190 abs d 42 
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congreſs,” to the command of the ſouthern” army; alf 1286. 


orders. will ſor the future mama 
8 — to him. 

Ivins — 
to „übe nen army for their perfeverance, fortitude, 
and patient endurance of all the hardſhips and- ſufferings. 
they have undergone while under his command; He 
anxiouſly hopes their misfortunes will ceaſe therewith z 
and that victory and the glorious advantages attending 
it, may be the future portion of the ſouthern army. 

- Gen, Greene, on the 4th of December, diguified- his 4. 
general orders with this graceful expreſſion . Genetal 


Greene returns his thanks. to the honorable major gene- 


ral Gates for the polite manner in which he has intro- 
duced him to his command. in the orders of yeſterday, 
and for his good wiſhes for the ſucceſs of the ſouthern 
army. The manly reſignation of Gates on the one 


part, and the delicate diſintereſtedneſs of Greene on the 


other, prevented the embarraſſments naturally to be 
apprehended on ſuch an occaſion. The latter approved 


and perpetuated the ſtanding orders of the former, and 
treated him with that candid reſpect which teſtified. his 
remembrance of the paſt ſervices of that officer. 


A few hours after Greene took the aebi 


army, a report was made to Gates of a foraging by 
the light troops under Morgan toward Camden: After 
collecting what the enemy had ſpared. for further ocra- 
ſions in the vicinity of Clermont, that poſt: was recon- 
noitred by the cavalry only. Lieut. col. Waſhington 


ſaw: that it: was fortified by a blockhouſe impenetrable to 
ſmall arms, and encompaſſed by an abbatis. Its. vici- 
W nn 
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+ x 786. covred, rendered a ſiege ineligihle. Recounſe was had 


ta ſtratagem. : He advanced his cavalry in ſuch a direc. 


tion as to ſhow his front without diſcovering his rear; 


_ of- upward of one hundred: officers and ſoldiers, ſurren- 


and difnounting ſome of his men, planted. che trunk 
ot a pine tree upon ſome of its branches ſa pointedly 
like à field piece, that it actually intimidated the garri- 
ſon. A corporal of dragoons was ordered to ride up, 
and furamon the commanding, officer, lieut. eol. Ruge-, 
ley, to furrender. 'Fhe lucky moment was ſoized on, 
and the order obeyed: with confidence. The garriſon 


dered at difcretion without a ſhot, and the works were 
demoliſhed. This favorable incident, in the juncture 
of affairs then exiſting, through the little ſuperſtition to 
which every man is ſuhject, was viewed by the army 
as an omen of ſucceſs under the new; commander. 

It was an the th of October, that congxeſs reſolved 
that the commander in chief onder a court of inquiry 
ta be hald on the conduct af gem Gates though un- 
acvuſed of any military crime. This reſolve was 
grounded on 2 former relolye, that whoever leſt a poſt 
ſhauld be ſubʒect to a court of inquiry. Had that re- 
ſolve been, that every commanding dafi cer who: does 
not beat the enemy, ſhall be recalled: and fubjeced to 


a court of inquiry, whether or no any crime be laid to 


his charge, Gates might have ſubmitted to his fate with 
ag. much patienoe, as officers. who furrendes à fact: or loſe 
a ſhip. But he had reaſon. to complain, that congreſs, 
by: their ſpecial reſolve. of the 5th, doomed him to tem- 
parary: dĩſeſteem and los. of cenfidenes. Gen. Wath- 
ington was ordered ta appoint anather officer ta; tha 
um af he ſouthern army. On the th he r- 

ceived 
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ceived 4 line fram 4, South Carolina delegate, acquaint- 1750 
ing him, that he was authorized by the delegates; of the 
three ſouthern Rates to communicate to his excellency 
their with, that gen. Greene might be the perſon. He 
vas ſtaed upum; nos from. the influence of their with, 
but fron® the opinion the; commander in chief enter= 
tained of him, as being the moſt fuited to. the ſervice z 
when reported: to congreſs he was approved of by them 
on the goth. Greene, before he ſer out, expreſſed his 
diſapprobation of their paſſing cenſure upon Gates by 
removing: him, as what. tended to take away an officer's 
character; which injury could not be repaired, even by 
an acquittal after examination. He added in the con- 
verſation with a brother general I ſhould be very 
well-ſatisfied to ſerve under Gates. He duly weighed 
all the circumſtances attending Gates's ſituation, and 
formed an opinion very different from that which occa- 
ſioned his recall; and as he travelled: on to 
generouſly. repreſented the fame and the reaſons My þ 
ta thoſs perſons. he fell into company with, who were 
blindly led away, by having only confidered events. 
Greene found! the country through which he paſſed; ſo 
fully: diſaffected to the American intereſts and in favor 
of the Britiſh, that he was not without apprehenfion for 
his perſonal! ſafety, ere he could join the army. Here 
we take our leave of him for the preſent, and proceed 
to- mention, ſome of the prot”, thee acts of con- 
greſs. 
Webers wesen various charges againſt Dy. Ship- 
pen. —p.· 0. When congreſs had the laſt year expreſſed 
their ſatisfaction with Dr. Morgan's conduct, the laſt 
charged eee, with eee, and miſconduct 
in 
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- +180. in office. The charges were tranſmitted to the com- 


mander in chief; and a court martial enſued. When 
the proceedings of the latter were before” congreſs in 
Auguſt; a motion was made to inſert aſter W. Shippen, 
theſe words Excepting that part of the ſecond charge 
relating to his ſpeculating in hoſpital ſtores, on which 
che court judge him highly reprehenſible —it was re- 
jected; and it was reſolved That the court martial 
baving acquitted the ſaid Dr. Shippen, ordered that he 
_ be, diſcharged from arreſt. The day after that extra- 
ordinary reſolve reſpecting gen. Gates, they re- elected 
the doctor director general of the hoſpital. On the 6th 
of September they recommended to the ſeveral ſtates 
claiming the weſtern country, to paſs ſuch laws, and 
give their delegates ſuch powers as might effectualiy re- 
move the only obſtacle to a final ratification of the arti- 
cles of confederation ; and then reſolved, * that the 
legiſlature of Maryland be earneſtly requeſted to autho- 
rize their delegates in congreſs to ſubſcribe the. articles.” 
In the beginning of October they. reſolved, © that the 
unappropriated lands that may be ceded to the United 
States, be diſpoſed of for the common benefit of the 
United States, to be ſettled and formed into diſtinct 
republican ſtates. About the ſame time they pub- 
liſhed, that the 11th and. 12th articles of the treaty of 
amity and commerce with France were expunged and 
ſuppreſſed the 1ft of September, 1778, agreeable to 
their deſire. The articles annulled were as follows 
article the 11th. It is agreed and concluded, that there 
ſhall never be any duty impoſed on the exportation of 
- the molaſſes that may be taken by the ſubjects of any 
of the United Kang from the iſlands of America, 
Which 
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which belong,. or may hercafier appertain to his moſt x7. 


chriſtian majeſty: article the 12th. In compenſation of 


the exemption, ſtipulated by the preceding article, , it is 
agreed and concluded, that there ſhall. never be any 


duties unpoſed on the exportation of any kind of mer- - 


chandiſe, which the ſubjects of his moſt chriſtian ma- 


jeſty may take from the countries and poſſeſſions, preſent 


or future, of any of the Thirteen United States, for 


the uſe of the iſlands which ſhall furniſh: molaſſes. On 
the 6th of October the preſident wrote a circular letter 


to the ſeveral ſtates, in which, among other matters. 
< It i is recommended to the ſtates, in the moſt preſſing 


manner, to have their regiments completed, and in the 
field, by the firſt day of January next at furtheſt.” ,. On 


the 26th congreſs reſolved © that the thanks of congreſs 


be giyen to brigadiers Smallwood and Giſt, and to the 


officers, of the Mary land and Delaware lines, the differ- 


ent corps of artillery, col. Porterfield's and major, Arm- 5 
ſtrong's corps of light infantry, and col. Armand's ca- 


valry, for their bravery and good conduct diſplayed i in 
the action of the 16th of Auguſt,” Theſe thanks were 


not applicable to all with equal propriety. The implied 


cenſure caſt upon Gates in the formation of the reſolve 
and its total ſilence concerning him, was a ſtigma that 
he ought not, to have received, until he had been. ad- 


judged to have deſeryed it, putting all former ſervices 


out, of the queſtion. It has been oblerved, that after 
the diſaſter near Camden, whenever congreſs publiſhed 


the ſucceſſes and various operations of the troops, which | 


he commanded,, they ſcarcely even mentioned his name; 
whether ſuch. omiſſions were accidental or intended, his 


e * much e by them. On the 21ſt, 


congreſs 
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- 1586, congreßß agreed, that the bfiters who torttiritiedl in the 
ſervice to the end of the war, ſhoutd be erititied to half 
pay during ht. At the end of the month baron Steuben 
was ordered to repair to the ſouthern departrnent; and 
major Lees corps to proceed immetiitely to Join the 
fouthern army. A few days after they promoted the 
major to the rank of lieutenant colonel. We how turn 
to view the ſcenes northward of Philadelphia. 

Aug, General Waſhington's difficulties continued. TTe wrote 
20. from Orange-town on the 20th of Auguſt, to Joſeph 
Reed, eſq; whoſe narne has fo often occurred in differ- 

ent departments, and who is now preſident or governor 

of Pennſylvania= With every exertion, I can ſcarcely 

| Keep the army in this camp, entirely continental, fed 
from day to day. *Tis mortifying, chat we ſhould not 

ar this advanced period of the campaign, have maga- 

zines of proviſion for even one half of the men neceſ- 
fary for our intended operations. I have every aſſuranct 

from the French land and fea tornmanders, that the 

| ſecond diviſion may, without ſome very unexpected ac- 

| Eidlent, be daily expected. Should we, upon the arrival 

of this reinforcement, be found (after all our promiſes 

of a co-operating force) deficient in men, proviſion, 

und every other eſſential, your excellency can eaſily per- 
ceive what will be the opinion of our allies, and of all 

the world, and. what will be the conſequences in the 
deranged diſtracted ſtate of our affairs.” In another cf 

che fame date were theſe ſentiments !! To me it will 
appear miraculons if our affairs can rhaintain theriffetves 
much longer in their preſent train, Ik either the terhper 
or the reſources of the country will not adtnit of an 
 Uterarioh, we 1 expect ſoon to be reduced to the 
6 humiliating 
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humiliating condition of ſeeing the cauſe of America 7 


upheld in America by foreign arms. It may eaſily be 
ſhown, that all rhe misfortunes we have met with in the 
military line ure to be attributed to ſhort inliſtments. A 
great part of the embarraſſments in the civil flow from 
the fame ſource. The derangement of our finances is 
eſſentiully to be aſcribed to it. The expences of the 
war, and the paper emiſſions, have been greatly multi- 
plied by it. We have had a great part of the time two 
ſets of men to feed and pay, the diſcharged men going 
home, and the levies coming in. The difficulties and 
coſt of -engaging men have increaſed at every ſucceſſive 
attempt, till among the preſent tevies, we find there 
are ſome h have received a hundred and fifty dollars 
in ſpecie { 331. 158. ſterling] for "five months ſervice, 
while our officers are reduced to the diſgraceful neoefiry 
of performing the duties of drill ſergeants to them. 
The frequent calls upon the militia have alſo interrupted 
the culcivation of their lands; and of courſe have leſ- 
fened the quantity of the produce, occaſioned a ſcarcity, 
and enhanced the prices. In an army ſo unſtable as 
ours, order and ceconomy have been impracticable. 
The diſcontents of che troops have been gradually ma- 
tured to a dangerous extremity. Something ſatisfactory 
muſt be done, or the army muſt ceaſe to exiſt at the 
end of "the campaign: or it will exhibit an example of 
more virtue, fortitude, ſelf demal and perſeverance, 
than has perhaps ever been nnn. 
human enthuſiafm.“ 

General Waſhingron, in compliance with a prior os 
pointrment, ſet out wich his faite, gen. Knox and the 
marquis de la Fayette, to meet count de Rochambeau 
| as 
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2380. and admiral Ternay at Hartford. The general with 
the reſt of the company muſtered up and-borrowed al} 
the money they could, in order to pay their expences. 
They:could procure no more than eight thouſand paper 
dollars. Such was the ſcarcity even of that depreciated 
commodity: at camp. Before they quitted the New 
York. ſtate, they had expended more than half their 
ſtock; and were not a little pained with the idea of their 
being ſoon incapable of diſcharging the landlord's de- 
mand. They put on a good countenance when in. Con- 
necticut; called for what they wanted, and were well 
ſupplied: but the thought of reckoning with their hoſt 
damped their pleaſure. However to their great joy, 
when the bills were called for, they were informed, that 
the governor of Connecticut had given orders that they 
fhbuld- pay nothing in that ſtate, but ſhould. be at free 
coſt. They met the French general and admiral on 
21. Thurſday the 21ſt of September at the place appointed. 
Gen. Waſhington in his conference with the count, ſtated 
the army, in the quarter he commanded, for the next 
campaign, at - fifteen thouſand operative continental | 
troops. On the idea of 15,000, a memorial with a | 
plan of the next campaign has been tranſmitted to the 
court. of France. - On Friday morning count de Ro- 
chambeau and adm. Ternay ſet off on their return to | 
Newport, and on Saturday morning the American gen- 
| 


tlemen commenced their return to the camp, During 
their abſence a diſcovery of the utmoſt importance had 
been made, viz. a ſcheme for delivering Weſt Point 


into the hands of Sir Henry Clinton. Gen. Arnold, N 

who had the command of that poſt, was brave but mer- t 
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quiring money to defray the expences of it. When he 178. 
entered Philadelphia aſter the evacuation, he made 
governor Penn's, the beſt houſe in it, his head quarters. 
This he furniſhed in a very coſtly manner, and lived in 
a ſtile far beyond his income. He continued his extra- 
vagant courſe of living; was unſucceſsful in trade and 
privateering; his funds were exhauſted, and his cre- | 
ditors importunate, while his luſt for high life was not 

in the leaſt afſuaged. About July, 1779, he exhibited - 
heavy accounts and demands againſt the public: the 
commiſſioners, upon examination, rejected about one 
half of the amount. He appealed to congreſs, and a 
committee was appointed, who were of opinion, that 
the commiſſioners had allowed mote than the general had 
a right to expect or demand. This provoked. him to 
outrageous expreſſions and proceedings. Diſguſted at 
the treatment he had met with, embarraſſed in his cir- 
cumſtances, and having a growing expenſive family, he 
turned his thoughts toward bettering his fortune by new 
means. Major Andre, adjutant general to the Britiſh. 
army, a Tiling young officer of great hope and merit, 
had commenced a correſpondence with Mrs. Arnold in 
1779, under the plea of ſupplying her with milinary ; 
whether it was continued and covertly improved by the 
general, without her being in the leaſt privy to it, till 
ripened into the ſcheme of giving up Weſt Point, is 
not yet aſcertained. Bur the deſign is generally thought: 
to have been ſometime in agitation. ity 

For the ſpeedy completion of the negotiation that: 
was carrying on between Sir Henry and gen. Arnold, 
the Vulture ſloop of war was ſtationed in the North 
River, at ſuch a diſtance from the American poſts, as 

Vor. III. 3 without 
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1780. without exciting ſuſpicion, would ſerve for the neceſſary 


23. 


communication. Before this, a written correſpondence, 
through other channels, had been maintained between 
Arnold and Andre at New York, under the names of 
Guſtavus and Anderſon. The neceſſary arrangements 


being made, a boat was ſent at night from the ſhore to 
the Vulture to fetch major Andre, which brought him 


to the beach without the poſts of either army, where he 
met Arnold. Day light approaching, he was told that 
he muſt be concealed until the next night. In order to 
its he was conducted within one of the American 
poſts, againſt his previous ſtipulation, intention and 
knowledge. He continued with Arnold during the 
following day. The next night the boatmen re- 
feſing to conduct him back to the Vulture, which had 
ſkifted-her poſition, as ſhe lay expoſed to the fire of a 
cannon ſent to annoy her, he was obliged to concert his 
eſcape by land. He quitted his uniform, which he had 
hitherto worn under a ſurtout, for a common coat; and 
was furniſhed with a horſe, and under the name of John 
Anderſon with a paſſport from Arnold, to go to the 
lines at White Plains, or lower if he thought proper, 
he being on public buſineſs. He purſued his journey 
alone to New Vork, paſſed all the guards and poſts on 
the road without ſuſpicion; and was much elated as he 
travelled on the next day, with the thought of his having 
ſucceeded, But unhappily for him, though providen- 


tially for the Americans, three of the New York mili- 


tia, John Paulding, David Williams, and Jſaac Van Vert, 


were with others out on ſcouting between the out-poſts 


ol the two armies. One of them ſprang from his co- 


vert, and ſeized Andre's horſe by the bridle. Phe ma- 
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jor, inſtead of inſtantly producing his paſs,” aſked the 17800 
man where he belonged to, who anſwered, 10 below. 
Andre ſuſpecting no deceit ſaid, /o do 1; then declared 
himſelf a Britiſh officer, and preſſed chat he might not 
be detained, for that he was upon urgent buſineſs. 
Upon the other two coming up and joining their com- 
rade, he diſcovered his miſtake, The confuſion that 
followed. was apparent, and they proceeded to ſearch 
him till they found his papers. He offered the captors 
a conſiderable purſe of gold, and a very valuable watch; 
to let him paſs: but they nobly diſdained the tempta- 
tion, beſide the faſcinating offers of permanent provi- 
fon, and even of future promotion, on condition of 
their conveying and accompanying him to New York, 
They conducted him to lieut. col; Jameſon, the conti- 
nental officer, who had the command of the ſcouting 
parties, amounting to 800 men, chiefly militia. Ar- 
nold's conduct with regard to this body of men, and in 
other reſpects, had excited ſuch ſuſpicions in the breaſts 


ol the lieut. colonel and the reſt of the officers; that 


they had determined upon ſeizing the general at all ad- 
ventures,. had he came down, and ordered them nearer 
the enemy. Jameſon, notwithſtanding his ſtrong! jea - 
louſy: of Arnold, was in the iſſue the occaſion of his 
eſcape. 

When Andre appeared before him, it was under the 
name of Anderſon z which he ſupported, chooſing to 
hazard the greateſt danger, rather than let any diſcovery 
be made which could involve Arnold, before he had 
time to provide for- his ſafety, With à view to the 
general's eſcaping, he requeſted that a line might be ſent 
. 3 „ 
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1780. for through an ill-judged delicacy granted. The papers, 


25 


which were found in the major's boot, were in Arnold's 

hand writing, and contained exact returns of the ſtate 
of the forces, ordnance and defences at Weſt Point and 
its dependencies, with the artillery orders, critical re- 
marks on the works, an eſtimate of the number of men 
that were ordinarily on duty to man them, and the copy 
of a ſtate of matters that had been laid before a council 
of war by the commander in chief, on the ſixth of the 
month. Theſe papers were encloſed in a packet to gen. 
Waſhington, accompanied with a letter from the pri- 
ſoner, avowing himſelf to be major John Andre, adju- 
tant general to the Britiſh army, relating the manner 
of his capture, and endeavouring to ſhow that he did 
not come under the deſcription of a ſpy ; and were for- 

warded by Jameſon. Waſhington was upon his return 
from Hartford, and the meſſenger miſſed him by taking 
a different road from that on which the general was. 
Through this accident and the man's being obliged to 
make a circuit, the letter to Arnold, informing him of 
Anderſon's capture, reached him ſome hours before 
Waſhington arrived at his quarters. No ſooner had he 
received it, than he haſtened on board the Vulture, 
which lay ſome miles below Stoney and Verplank's 
points. The commander in chief croſſed over to Weſt 
Point, and expected to meet him there: when he re- 
turned, the cauſe of Arnold's abſence was ſoon diſco- 
vered upon opening the packet from Jameſon, which 
had arrived in the mean while. His excellency imme- 
diately ordered two brigades from the main army to 
theſe poſts, and took ample meaſures for their ſecurity. 


_ had been full N hours in cuſtody, before 


Arnold's 
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Arnold's'deſign was known in camp. Had it ſucceeded, 1780. 


the conſequences muſt have been ruinous in the higheſt 
degree. The plan for delivering up the poſts ſeems to 
have been that of engaging in a ſham defence at the 
defiles, while a large body of the enemy took a circuit 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort. Arnold on the 
sch of Auguſt had written to gen. Waſhington, ex- 
preſſing his wiſh that a map of the country from Robin- 
ſon's houſe to New York, particularly on the eaſt fide 
of the river, might be ſent him. He added—< The 
Maſſachuſetts troops [militia 1234] are good and well 
armed. Would it not be better to continue a part or 
the whole of the New Vork brigade at this poſt [ Weſt 
Point] whoſe officers can be depended upon, and the 
troops have in general bad arms and few bayonets. 
The Maſſachuſetts or Hampſhire troops will be better 
in the field from this circumſtance in their arms.” In 
converſation with one of the officers under him, he aſked 
which he thought would be the beſt mode of defence 
in caſe of an attack, whether to defend the works, or 
to go and fight the enemy in the defiles as they advanced, 
The officer ſaid, to defend the works: Arnold declared 

for the other. Theſe things were recollected, and ſup- 
poſed to have had a particular meaning, when his main 
project was diſcovered. Had the execution of that been 
completed, the forces under his command muſt pro- 
bably have. either laid down their arms or have been cut 
to pieces. Their loſs and the immediate poſſeſſion of 
Weſt Point, and all its neighbouring dependencies, muſt. 
have expoſed the remainder- of Waſhington's army a 
to the joint exertion of the Britiſh forces, by land and 
n that nothing but final ruin could have been the re- 
113 ſuk 
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#980. ſult with reſpect to the Americans. Such a ſtroke could 


ſearcely have been recoyered. Independent of the loſs 
of artillery and ſtores, ſuch a deſtruction of their diſci. 
plined foree, and many of their beſt officers, muſt have 
been fatal. The Britiſh might alſo have turned their 
whole force againſt the French fleet and troops at Rhode 
Tfland : for they had received a conſiderable naval rein- 
forcement by the arrival of adm, Rodney with ſeveral 
ſhips of the line from the Weft Indies, on the 13th of 
September. Whether his coming to New York was in 
the leaſt under the influence of flattering proſpects, upon 


Weſt Point's being delivered into the hands of the Bri- 


fiſh, will be matter of conjecture among many. 
General Waſhington appointed a board of fourteen 
general officers (of whom were the marquis de la Fayette 
and baron de Steuben) with the affiſtance of the judge 
advocate general, John Laurence, [gen. 'M*Dougall's 
ſon· in aw] to examine into and to report a preciſe ſtate 
of raajor Andre's cafe ; and to determine what light he 
was to be confidered in, and to what puniſhment he 
was liable. Andre diſfdaining all fubrerfuge and eva- 
ſion, and ſtodying only to place his character in ſo fair 
4 light, as might prevent its belng ſhaded by preſent 
circurſtarices,” voluntarlly confeſſed more than he was 
aſked ; and fovght not to palllate any thing relating to 
himſelf, While he concealed, with the moſt guarded and 
ſcruptlous nicety, whatever might involve others. © Being 
interrogated by the board, with reſpect to his conception 
of Coming on ſhore under the ſanction of à flag, he faid 


10 a noble frankneſs of min, chat if ne had, he 
gh 


t certaiply haye returhed under it. The board was 


ee wer in his eee aud magnanimiry ; 


and 
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and ſufficiently ſhowed how much they ſelt ſor his ſitu- 1780. 


ation. They treated him with ſuch delicacy at the 
opening of the examination, as to deſire that he would 
not anſwer any interrogatory which would at all embarraſs 
his feelings, + Every poſſible mark of indulgence, and 
the utmoſt attention and pohteneſs were exerciſed to- 
ward hi: fo-that;the major himſelf, deeply ſenſible of 
the liberality of their behaviour, declared that he flat- 


tered himſelf. he had never been illiberal ; but that if 
there were any remains oſ prejudice in his mind, his 
preſent experience muſt obliterate them. The board 
did not exarnine a ſingle witneſs: but founded their re- 


port merely upon his own. confeſſion. In that, after a 
recital of a ſe facts, they declared, that rhajor Andre 
ought to be conſidered as a ſpy from the enemy ; and 
e ee eee eee 
opinion he ought to ſuffer deatng. 

Geheral Wabingten wore a ſhort after to Sir . 


which he ſtated, that though the major -was under ſuch 
circumſtances as would have juſtified the moſt ſummary 
proceedings againſt him, he had referred his caſe to the 


0 
Clinton's letter of the 26th, reclaiming the major, in 


examination and deciſion of a board of general officer, 


whoſe report, founded on his free and voluntary con- 
ſeſſion of His letters, was encloſed; This drew another 
letter ſtom Sir Henry, vho propoſed to ſend gen. Robert- 
ſon and two other gentlemen; as well to give his excel - 
lency à true ſtate of facts, as to explain to him his own. 


ſentiments on the ſubject. The gentlemen were to be 


at Dobb's ferry on the following morning, to wait for 


Waſtiingwn's permiſſion and ſafe conduct, and to meet 
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1780. as a matter of the . higheſt -moment to humanity, that 
the general ſhould fully underſtand the whole ſtate of 
the buſineſs, before he proceeded to carry the judgment 
of the board into execution. Gen. Greene, who had 
been preſident of it, was appointed to meet Robertſon, 
but the others were not permitted to come on ſhore. 
Robertſon uſed his utmoſt ingenuity to ſhow, that Andre 
did not come within the character and deſcription of a 
ſpy. As Greene was far from admitting either his facts 
or concluſions, Robertſon wiſned that the opinions of 
diſintereſted gentlemen might be taken on the ſubject, 
and propoſed Knyphauſen and Rochambeau as proper 
perſons. Humanity was the laſt ſtring touched. Ro- 
bertſon ſaid, he wiſhed an intercourſe of ſuch civilities as 
might leſſen the horrors of war; and quoted inſtances 
of Clinton's merciful diſpoſition. He held out, that 
major Andre poſſeſſed a great ſhare of that gentleman's 
eſteem; and that he would be infinitely. obliged if he 
was ſpared. He offered, if the former was admitted to 
return with him to New York, to engage that any per- 
ſon whatever, who was named, ſhould be ſet at liberty. 
Gen. Robertſon having failed in his other attempts, pre- 
ſented a long letter from Arnold to gen. Waſhington, 
filled with threats in caſe Andre ſhould ſuffer, and inſo- 
lently making the American commander anſwerable for 
the torrents of blood that might be ſpilt, in conſequence 
- of his diſregarding the warning, and ordering the exe- 
cution of Andre. The preſentment of ſuch a letter was 
conſidered as no leſs an abſurdity than the writing of it. 
O. On October che zd the tragedy was cloſed, The 
major was ſuperior to the terrors of death: but the diſ- 
e e eee the uſage af war had 
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annexed to his unhappy ſituation, was infinitely dreadful 7%. 


to him. He was deſirous of being indulged with a 
profeſſional death: and accordingly had written,” the day 
before, a patheric letter, fraught with all the feelings of 
a man of ſentiment and honor, in which he requeſted © 
of gen. Waſhington, that he might not die on a gibbet. 
The general conſulted his officers on the ſubject. Pity 
and eſteem wrought ſo powerfully, that they were all 
for ſhooting him, till Greene inſiſted on it, that his crime 
was that of a common ſpy; that the public good re- 
quired his being hanged; and that was he ſhot, the 
generality would think there were favorable cirtum- 
ſtances entitling him to notice and lenity. His obſer- 
vations convinced them, that there would be an impro- 
priety in-granting the major's requeſt; while tenderneſs 
prevented its being divulged. When major Andre was 
led out to the place of execution, as he went along he 
bowed himſelf familiarly to all thoſe with whom he had 
been acquainted in his confinement. A ſmile of com- 
placency expreſſed the ſerene fortitude of his mind. 
Upon ſeeing the preparations at the fatal ſpot, he aſked 
with ſome emotion Muſt I die in this manner?” 
He was told it was unavoidable. - He replied I am 
reconciled. to my fate, but not to the mode. Soon 
after, recollecting himſelf, he added It will be but a 
momentary pang; and ſpringing upon the cart, per- 
formed the laſt offices to himſelf, with a compoſure that 
excited the admiration, and melted the hearts of all the 
and aſked if he had any thing to ſay, he anſwered 
Nothing but to requeſt that you will witneſs to the 


world, char I die like a braye man.” - He died univers 


* ſally 
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ſally eſteemed and regretted. The ſympathy he hag 
excited e eee eee 
under any ſimilar citcumſtances. un 1h. 

OR. Gruner \Waſhingron thus expreſied himſelf upon this 
13. bidde oline in a private letter In no inſtance ſince 
| th commencement of the war, has the ĩnterpoſition of 
*. Providence appeared more remarkably conſpicuous, 
ö eee eee ef Vet 
Point „ How far Ar. 
een de Wee in the cataſtrophe of this 
Place, does not appear by any indubitable evidence 
amd I am rather inclined to think, he did not wiſh to 
hutard the mort iinportant objet > by 
attempting © combine two events, the leſſer of which 
mugler have marred the greater. A conibination of ex- 
traortihary vircurmſtances, and unaceountable depriva- 
tion of preſente of mind in 2 man of the firſt abilities, 
and the virtue of three militia men, chte w the adjutant 
general of the Britiſh forces (with full proof of Arnold's 
intention) into our hands; ahd but fort the egregious 
folly; of the bewilderecl conception of leut. col. Jame. 
ſon, who ſeemed loſt in aſtoniſhment; and not to have 
kwowrn what he was doing; I ſhould undevbtedly have 
gotten Arnold; Andre has met his fate; and with that 
fortitude which was-to be expected from. ah accompliſhed 
man and a gallant officer: but I am miſtaken if Arnold 
is undetgoing at he fimme, the torments of a mental 
ben. The udmppy event of which Atnold's project 
was productive, the death of major Amdte, deeply af- 
fected the Whole roy army. Arnold was made a Bri- 
tin brigadlier gencra in America; and it was hoped, 
there: with the 4id of che loyatifts and tim diſcontented of 
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All forts, he would raiſe a oonſiderable body of fortes; 198d. 
to act under his on ſeparate command: but neither an 
addreſs of his to the inhabitants of America, nor His 
proclamation inſeribed to the officers and ſoldiers of the 
continental army, had any effect. Notwithſtanding the 
diſcontents among the American troops, through their 
various difficulties, Arnold's example and endeavotirs 
were ſo far from being the means of bringing over, even 
a ſmall body or detachment, that they do not appear to 
have produced the deſertion of a __ ſoldier, much | 
leb of an officer. | R 
Sir kenry CM in obedieber ww che orders ſent hitn 
to proſecute the war with vigor in North Carolina and 0a. 
Virginia, diſpatched gen, Leflie from New York to the 195 
bay of Cheſapeak, with near 3000 choice troops. He 
was to co· operate with lord Cornwallis, who was expect- 
ed to have been far advanced toward, if not to Have | 
reached Virginia. Within a few days the fleet artived 
in the bay, The troops were landed in different part 
of Virginia. In the beginning of November, Leſſie 
was engaged in eſtabliſning a poſt at Portſmouth, till he 
could hear from his lordfhip, according to whoſe orders 
he was to act in all caſes. * Tr was ſometime before he © 
learned for a certainty where Cornwallis was: but at 
length inſtructions were received from his lordſhip, fot 
OE eee. ; 
While in Virginia they poſſeſſed themſtlves of 
— WOAINY\ but the veſſels” ſeized in the 
harbours and fivers were the moſt valuable part of the 
booty. About the titne that Leſſie landed at Portfmouh, 
Sir H Clinton ſent to Charteſtown alf the recroits be- 
tnging bs Yager amounting * 4 
w 
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1780, which he reckoned would place under Cornwallis's oi. 
ders full wm Ow _ a file, Tg Le 
lie's corps. 
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Clinton. for the exchange of a number of- officers, which 
was not acceded to. A general exchange being what 
the other ſincerely wiſhed, a propoſition to that purpoſe 
vas returned. The Britiſh gen. Phillips, and the Ame- 
rican gen, Lincoln, were employed for the ſettling of 2 
cartel. - The former ſuppoſed, that the reaſon why the 
Americans declined the exchange of privates, was an 
unwillingneſs to throw into the hands of their enemy, in 
the middle of an active campaign, ſuch a reinforcement 
a5 they would receive by an exchange of all the privates. 
Jo obviate this difficulty, Phillips mentioned, that the 
exchange of the privates might be poſtponed to ſome 
future. day that might be agreed on. Lincoln, on the 
| 25th of September, expreſſed his deſire in writing, that 
this might remove the objections which had exiſted againſt 
an exchange of privates. He wrote on October the iſt 
to the Maſſachuſetts and the South Carolina delegates, 
and to gen. Sullivan, now one of the New Hampſhire 
repreſentatives i in congreſs—* The enemy have made 2 
propoſition for a general exchange. I think policy, juſ- 
tice and humanity demand it on our part. I cannot but 
hope you will be with me in opinion: if ſo che propoſi. 
tion will have your ſupport and intereſt.“ At length 
an exchange of all officers, priſoners of war, on both 

Aides, including ſuch as were upon their paroles in New 

York or in Great Britain, was ſettled. The exchange 
alſo an equivalent af Britiſh and German 


eomprehended 
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at New York.” In the courſe of the negotiation, an in- 178 


elfectual effort was made on armee 
the releaſe of the privates of the convention troops. 


On the 3d of November it was reſolved, That Nor. 
congreſs have a high ſenſe of the virtuous and patriotic 3. 


conduct of John Paulding, David Williams, and Iſaac 
Van Vert: in teſtimony whereof, ordered, that each of 
them receive annudly-rwo hundred dollars in ſpecie, or 
an equivalent in the current money of theſe ſtates during 
life; and that the board of war be directed to procure 
for each of them a ſilver medal, on one ſide of which 
ſhall be a ſhield with this inſcriptition FIDELITY; 
and on the other the following motto, VINCIT AMOR 
PATRLE, and forward them to the commander in 
chief, who is requeſted to preſent the ſame, with a copy 
of this reſolution, and the thanks of congreſs for their 
fidelity, and the eminent ſervice they have rendered their 
country.” The next day they recommended to the ſe- 
veral ſtates to levy a tax equal to ſix millions of filvers 
dollars, to be paid partly in ſpecific articles, and the re- 
fidue in gold or ſilver, or bills of credit, emitted pur--. 
ſuant to the reſolution of the 18th of. March laft. On 
the adth, they had before them an account of major 
Tallmadge of the light dragdons, having ſurpriſed and. 
taken fort St. George on Long Iſland, with the garri- 
ſon ; they extolled the enterpriſe as planned and con- 
ducted with wiſdom and great gallantry, and executed - 
with intrepidity and complete ſucceſs by the officers and 
only reward, but excite to military adventures. The 
major croſſed the ſound to the iſland with 80 men; left. 
20 to guard the boats ; made a circuitous route of 20 
miles 
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1250. miles to the ſort, and reduced ĩt almoſt inſtantiy. The 
enemy had 8 killed and wounded. He captivated | 
lieut. colonel, 1 captain, and 55 privates; deſtroyed 400 
| tons of hay; and returned without, further loſs than one 
private wounded. Congreſs have at length determined 
upon having a permanent army. They ought beſore 

to have gotten rid of an error, which the experience of 

all mankind has exploded, viz. the carrying on a war 

with. militia, or which is nearly the ſame; temporary le- 

Vvies. America has, been amuſed almoſt out of her li- 
berties. The behaviour of the militia upon one and 

another occaſion, has been unresſonably extolled, by 

men who judge only from the ſurface, by others who 

; had particular views. in miſrepreſenting and by viſionary 
men whoſe credulity eaſily. ſwallowed: every vague ſtory, 

in ſupport of a favorite hypotheſis... Some of the firſt 
generals in the American ſervide, are ready ſolemnly to 

dealare, that they never were vitneſſas to a ſingle inſtance 
during this conteſt, that can countenance an opinion of 
militia or raw troops being fit for the real buſineſs of 
Jehting, How little dependence can be had upon ſup- 
Nlies by new levies, the laſt campaign may ſerve to ſhow. 
By a return on the 16th of Auguſt it appeared, that gen. 
Waſhington had reteived from New Hampſhire to 
Eennſylvania incluſive, no more than 6, 143; and that 
the deſiciency within the ſame circuit was 10, 397. Rhode 
Illand was the leaſt deficient in proportion to its num- 
bers, and Pennſylvania the moſt. Maſſachuſetts had in 
the. army double the eee the ſtates 
north of Maryland. What few-troops-the general had 
__ math him, 2 * be * Ser 
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reign. aid of money, for the continuance of the war, 
came at length. under the ſerious conſideratiom of 'con- 
greſs. Gen. Waſhington was fo ſtrongly convinced of 
ics being an object of the utmoſt importance, that he gave 
his ſentiments upon it to the miniſter: of France in the. 
moſt explicit manner. The recommendations oft con- 
greſs for ſpecific; articles were not ſufficiently operdtige.. 


Dec. 


On the gth-of December the general ſaid It w happy 9. 


for us, that the ſeaſon will probably compel-botharayes 
to continue in a ſtate of inativity; fince ours is ſo much 
reduced by diſcharging the levies which compoſe a con- 
fiderable- part of it, even before. their time of ſervico was 
the preſent total want of flour, and the precarious proſ- 
pect of a ſupphy of chat artiole. Had it not been for 
a moſt vigorous ſtep. that the. American gov. Clinton 
ventured to take, the army muſt have diſbanded: fog 
want of bread, as the magazines were exhauſtedi and 
tranſportation by land was impracticable had there been 
any thing to act upon. The governor ſeized ſcueral 
hundred barrels in the hands of private. merchants, which 
they had purchaſed up to exchange fur other articles. 
Gen. Waſhington, while travelling in the neighbourhood 
of Pitt's Town, felbin with a parcel of cattle that were 
going to be ſlaughtered and ſalted. Beſide being im- 
menſely poor, they were ſo ſmall; that they would not 
average 175 lbs. the nett quarters. Some could not ex- 
ceed a hundred weight, and others were mere calves. 
Theſe: paſs by the head, and the ſtate: or ſtates. tliat fur- 
nin them will have the reputation of ſupplying that 


number of merchantable bullocks, when the fact is, that 
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1780. next ſummer a ſtarving man would fcarcely eat the beef 
they were about to put up, after the ſalt had extracted 
the little fat and juices that were in it. The general 
ſaw about a hundred, and his information extended to 
about 800 more of the ſame kind in the neighbourhood, 
He directed the commiſſary to ſelect the beſt for ſalting, 
and to let the other be eaten, as it would be a waſte of 
falt, barrels and time, to put the ſame up. Many other 
Inſtances of a ſimilar impoſition to what has been related 
might be given . 

The generous exertions of the American daughters of 
liberty in Philadelphia and the neighbourhood, to be- 
friend the continental ſoldiers, are a perfect contraſt to 
it. Mention was made of them in my laſt letter, p. 376. 
Their donations purchaſed a ſufficient quantity of cloth, 
and their hands made the ſame into two thouſand one 
hundred and ſeven ſhirts, which were delivered to the 
perſon: appointed to receive them by gen. Waſhington. 
Pennſylvania furniſhed the whole quantity, except ſe- 
venty- ſeven, which were the produce of the Jerſeys. 
The daughters of this laſt ſtate made a further preſent 
of three hundred and eighty pair of ſtockings r. 
The board of loyal refugees at New York have for 
many months back poſſeſſed ſomething like a fleet of 
ſmall privateers and cruiſers; by the aid of which they 
have committed various depredations, and great exceſſes 
in different places, from peculiar perſonal animoſity; 
and thereby have irritated their adverſaries to retaliate in 
like manner. Thus the feelings of humanity have been 1 
1 nnn. of waſte and havock 
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have followed; and a predatory war been * 
rending neither to ſubjugation nor reconciliation, but th 
teverſe. While: theſe have been the operations upon 

the maritime coaſts. of the continent, the back ſettler 
ments and inland frontiers have been ravaged by the ini. 
mical Indians, their tory aſſociates, and a number of 
Rriciſh regulars, The Ney York ſtate ſuffered the moſt, 

by parties under major Carleton, Sir John Johaſon, and 
capt. Brandt. In the beginning of Auguſt, they burnt 
more. than 50 houſes and 47 barns, the principal part of 
Canijchary, a fine ſettlement about 56 miles from Al- 
bany. They. deſtroyed 27 houſes at Schohatie; and 
at Norman's Creek a0. In October their irruptions 
were renewed. Stone Arabia and Canaghſioraga were 
attacked, and Schoharie afreſh; and 4 great extent of 
country about the Mohawk river was laid waſte, 4 
number of the ſettlers were killed and more made pri- 

I foners,.. Sir John Johnſon was obliged to fight. them re- 
peatedly; but was careful, Indian like, not to ſtay long 
enough in any one place, to admit of his enemy's col- 
letting a ſufficient farce to bring on a deciſive action. 

My next will moſt probably contain an account of de 
predations in another quarter, as gen. Arnold failed from, 
Sandy Hock on the 21ſt of December, with a body f 
troops under his command on an expedition, | 

October the 5th, the Maſſachuſerrs general court ad- 
journed. The laſt act they paſſed was- An act to in- 
corporate. an academy. in the town, of Andoyer, by the 
name of Phillips's academy. No buſineſs requiring anos . 
ther meeting, they. ceaſed of courſe. The Wedneſday 
three weeks, the--25th. of that month, was. the day ap- * 
"__ for EY CO IE — : 
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»780. ſtitution, It was uſhered nn 
firing of tannon, and other demonſtrations of the pub. 
Is rejolcing. When the two houſes. were formed, a 
committee was appointed to examine the returns of the 
” ſeveral towns for a governor, though it was before known 
oh whom the choice had fallen. They reported that 

his excellency John Hancock eſq; was elected governor 

by a yreat majority of votes. A committee of both 
houſts waited upon him to inform him of it, and re- 
queſt his attendance at the council chamber. Aſter he 
had gone through all the formalities required to qualify 
bim for his office; the ſecretary, from the balcony of 
the ſtate-houſe, declared, to the attending crowds in the 
ſtreet, his excellency John Hancock eſq; governor of 
_ the Maſſachuſett's commonwealth, which was repeated 
by the ſheriff of the county of Suffolk. A grand feu de 
Joie was given by the militia companies. Thirteen can- 
non were fired by the artillery, and three vollies by the 
independent company, The cannon at the Caſtle and 
Fort Hill, and on board the ſhipping in the harbour 
were fired upon the occaſion. - The governor, ſenate 
and houſe of repreſentatives, then attended divine ſer- 
vice, agreeable to ancient eſtabliſhed cuſtom, at the Old 
Brick Meering-houſe. The Rey. Dr, Samuel Cooper 
delivered aſvitable and acceptable diſcourſe from the fol- 
Jowing words in the goth of Jęremlah—“ And their 
congregation ſhall be eſtabliſhed ; and their nobles ſhall 

be of themſelves; and their governor hall Proceed out 

of the midſt of chem. When ſervice was finiſhed, they 

5 ptoceeded t to Fancuil-hall, amidſt a great concourſe of 
people, where an elegant entertainment was provided, 
on ad number of e gentlemen of all or- 
” A dem 
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ders aſſembled. In the courſe of the convivial meet. #790 © 
ing, thirteen toaſts were drank, each being accompanied 
with the firing of a cannon, No gentleman being elect. 
ed lieut. governor by the majority of the people, the 
ſenate; and - houſe on the goth, made choice of James ® 
Bowdoin eſq; who declined the honor partly on account 
of his not being choſen by the votes of the freemen, 
but chiefly becauſe of his continued ill ſtate of health. 
The next perſon fixed upon was the of the 
council, Thomas Cuſhing eſq; who accepted. | 
On the 18th of December died at Newport, his ex- Dee. 
cellency Charles Louis De Ternay, knight of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, late goyernor of the iſlands of France and 
Bourbon, and chief commander of the French ſquadron 
in the American ſeas, His remains were the next day 
interred in Trinity church-yard of ſaid town, attended 
with military honors, - | 
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64, line 22, read himſelf, P. 76, 1. 28, read have; P. 167, 
2, read and endeavoured, P. 227, 1, 26, read October. P. 295, 
I. 11, regd the Brigiſh admixaly, P. 306, K 31, read diſtance from, 
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